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Caltex ...serving the petroleum needs 
of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 


.++/n Great Britain, look for the familiar rican sign? 
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and di versification 


HEAD WRIGHTSON HEESDALE LTD The Head Wrightson group of companies, 


1H HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO LTD ; 
independent yet co-operating, offers the most comprehensive 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD 
HEAD WRIGHTSON MINERALS ENGINEERING LTD service Lo primary industry in the world today 
THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO LTD The results of many years’ systematic research 


:HTSON STO N LID 
a and development work are at the disposal of heavy 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD 


engineering . . . continuing research maintains 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD 

the technological leadership of Head Wrightson 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD . 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEFILWORKAS 
ENGINEERING LTD 


AND 


MchEE HEAD WRIGHTSON LTD, ENGINEERING FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


TEESDALE IRON WORKS - THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Stockton - Middlesbrough - Sheffield - London - Johannesburg - Sydney - Calcutta 


ees a ee ae ee 





BUT NEVER TOO BIG 
TO KNOW YOU 


People sometimes think a large orgamisation must be impersonal. 

As - as the Leyland Group ts concerned, nothing could be further from the 
truth. . 

We're certainly big—in fact, we're the largest manufacturers of heavy-duty 
diesel vehicles in Britain, and the world’s leading exporters. But we 
wouldn't be if it weren’t for you. And that’s why, whether you are a one- 
man transport business or a large fleet operator, your interests are ours. 

If you need a truck from 3 to 150 tons—-we can supply it . . . built to your 
specification if necessary. Buses? They go all. the way from 26 to 78-seaters 
—<designed for every purpose. We've also a worldwide spares and repairs 
service always on tap to keep vehicles on route. 

So if you have any foad transport problem, don't hesitate to drop in and see 
us at our London Office, our works or any of our depots. Big or not, we 
promise you a big welcome. 





ALBION MOTORS LTD. \ LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 
SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. 
SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
WATFORD, HERTS. 
Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.! Tel. MAYtauwr @56! 
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The Scammell Scarab Mechanical Horse 












The new Leyland 
* Power-Plus* 24-ton 
g.v.w. Octopus 





















| The Leyland Leopard coach 
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fl, Ly ... Minas... misimeng... mines 


Wherever mines are worked, regardidss of drills have spearheaded mining progress for 
language spoken, you are certain to hear the over a century, so have other Gardner-Denver 


words: ‘‘Gardner-Denver."’ The men who products earned prominence in oil field, con- 
mine, the maintenance crews, the engineers struction and manufacturing development. 

and executives have come to respect this Now, from a fast-expanding international 
world-famous name and the reliable service network of plants, Gardner-Denyer products 


for which it stands. Just as Gardner-Denver _—_ and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 


Gardner-Denver international Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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Future world energy 


(Excluding Soviet Sphere and China Mainland) 





MILLION METRIC TONS COAL EQUIVALENT 
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The world will continue to depend on OIL 





for its development 


The world's consumption of energy has been increasing rapidly. 

i ' In recent years oi! and natural gas have supplied the greater part of 
this increase. The oil industry expects to satisfy much of future 
growth in energy demand, but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vital to economic growth. But how are the 

two related ? And what rate of economic growth can be sustained ? 
in what parts of the world ? These and others are the problems 
which challenge the oil forecaster, 


The share of oil and the share of other fuels in the energy pattern 
of the future must be reliably estimated so that the oil industry 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL F 
can plan its expansion wisely. 


PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
‘ ST. HELEN'S COURT 


LONDON E.C.3 eee this is the world of SHELL 
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CIBA (ARL) Limited. Makers of synthetic resins and adhesives - Duxford. Cambridge 


‘i 
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Aeroweb is a registered trade name 
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PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE - A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 


i” - blessing in 


disguise for Britain’s 


. 


paper industry? 


Today, contrary to prophecies that television 
would seriously affect the nation’s reading 
habits, demand for printed matter is tending 
to rise. 

This article discusses the factors which 
have brought this situation about and shows 
how it parallels experience in the U.S.A. 
It reveals, too, how television is playing a 
part in boosting the total demand for printing 
papers—possibly proving a blessing in disguise 
jor Britain's prospering paper industry! 


PAPER IN THE 
“COMMUNICATION” ERA 


Only a few years ago, many people 
especially those connected with publishing. 
education and advertising — were apprehen- 
sive that television would prove a dangerous 
rival to the printed word. With its two-fold 
impact on eye and ear, how would jt in- 
fluence people's reading habits? And how 
would this new “communication” cra affect 
Britain's paper industry? 

But today, people are actually reading 
more about more subjects than ever before '! 
Demand is now tending to rise not only for 
television but for all types of printed matter. 

Events in Britain, as can be seen from the 
graph, appear to be following the pattern 
already set in the U.S.A, There, printing 
paper salés suffered an initial check when 








television first became popular. But since 
then, demand has been consistently rising 
for both media. 
aukits = 


CONSUMERS EXPENDITURE £233) 
| On BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS 208M 
| AND MAGAZINES 


SOURCE CENTRAL STATIETICAL OFFICE 


saononyannnioemeniamnsssonnntyhem — | 
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Just what are the factors which have 
caused this situation? 


OUR CULTURAL 
PATTERNS CHANGE 
Undoubtedly the most significant reason is 
that, because of greater leisure and increased 
incomes, our cultural patteras have changed 
Today's higher standard of living is causing 
sales to rise not only of durable consumer 
goods such as television sets but many semi- 

luxuries such as books and magazines 

Since 1951, the number of books published 
annually has risen steadily —despite an in- 
crease in television licences from one to ten 
million! Publishers’ lists show that a record 
total of 22,143 books were published during 
1958. And between 1950 and 1958, there was 
a healthy increase of as much/as 55 per cent 
in publishers’ total home-market turnover — 
from £25} million to £39} million, 


‘ 
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Indeed, by widening many people's 
interests, television has actually stimulated a 
fresh appetite for the printed word. In par- 
ticular, the inherently transient nature of the 
television medium has caused an enormous 
new demand for inexpensive ‘‘do-it-your- 
self’ manuals and books giving further 
information on many “‘specialist’’ interests. 
This is one of the factors which have led to 
the great increase in sales of paperback 
editions, which statistics show to have 
multiplied almost 4) times over between 
1950 and 1958. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS— 
NEW JOURNALISM 


Consider magazines and newspapers. These 
too reflect the trend towards a new journal- 
ism, with less accent upon “entertainment” 
and more on information, advice and 
service to readers. 

In fact, many vigorous new publications 
have grown up, particularly magazines for 
women and for the new teenage market 
And the continuing popularity of our daily 
newspapers is testified to by a recent Unesco 
Statistic that in the U.K. the number of 





copies sold daily per thousand inhabitants 
is 573—by far the world’s largest. Likewise 
the U.K. leads in non-daily newspapers with 
825 copies per thousand people, the U.S.A. 
being the next with 475. 

Some circulations of course have declined 
But these instances have not been due neces- 
sarily to television. Nor to the price of 
newsprint, of which the cost per page today 
is less than 2} times the average level it was 
throughout the pre-war period—in fact a 
smaller price rise than that of many other raw 
materials. But rather to greater competition, 
general cost increases, and more selective 
space-buying by advertisers. 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


In advertising, too, press and television have 
proved complementary rather than opposed: 
Whereas total TV expenditure rose from 
£104 million in 1956 to £60 million in 1959, 
total press expenditure also rose from £146 
million in 1986 to £185 million in 1959. The 
uses of press and television in conjunction has 
become an accepted advertising planning 
method. Moreover, in many instances, press 
publications are being actively advertised 
on television. 

In the opinion of Reed marketing experts, 
the phase of adjustment between the press 





and television may be ending and a balance 
may now be struck. It is expected that, as 
has happened in America, demand for both 
will climb steadily on parallel lines. 


HOW PAPER 
IS KEEPING PACE 
Irrespective of outside influences, there are 
two underlying factors vital to the future 
market for printing papers. The permanence 





of the printed word, with which more 
ephemeral media cannot compete: and the 
unique versatility of paper itself’ 

During 1960, it is estimated that Britain 
will use about 975,000 tons of printing and 
writing papers—about 42} per cent of our 
total paper consumption. To keep pace with 
the nation’s requirements, very many dif- 
ferent papers will be needed. They must suit 
not only all the varying demands of print 
buyers but the diverse complexity of modern 
letterpress, litho and = gravure printing 
processes. 

These papers may be “coated” or “un- 
coated”; glossy or matt; suitable for colour 
or black-and-white printing ; for the smallest 
machines printing sheets by the hundred; 
for giant rotary presses which print at high 
speed by the hundred thousand; or for 
duplicating machines, electronic computers 
and other modern business equipment. 

They range from newsprint to the many 
art papers and “pure printings” used for 
high-quality book production. Whatever 
the paper it must have the right technical 
qualities at the right price for the user 


KEEPING COST 
TO CONSUMERS DOWN 


It is because of the technical excellence and 
versatility of these modern printing papers 


205 


that the industry can meet the demands for 
ever-better, more competitive print material. 
For example, weekly magazines in this 
country mainly have very large circulations 
In relation to their extremely low cost, they 
achieve a high standard of multi-colour and 
black-and-white printing. This is made 
possible by the use of photogravure presses 
and low-cost super-calendered papers 
specially developed by the paper industry. 
Parallel with this, there is also growing 
demand for the more glossy coated papers 
The psychological and competitive sales 


. Value of this type of paper is shown by its 


increasing use for magazine printing, mai|- 
order catalogues and leaflets. } 

In this field, the Reed Paper Group has 
pioneered Aerocote, an “off-machine coated” 
paper unique in this country. Its high-quality 
finish is achieved by means of an™ Air Knife” 
—a high-speed process in which air. fed 
through a longitudinal slot under pressure, 
forces a liquid coating onto the paper's 
surface. 


PAPER LOOKS 
TO THE FUTURE 


What is Britain's paper industry doing to 
ensure for paper an even brighter future in 
the “communication” era? 

The Reed Paper Group is planning ahead 
now. Experts of the Group's Economic 
Research Department are constantly analys- 
ing trends in demand. Likewise, the Group's 
Printing and Physical Research Department 
is engaged in comprehensive research con- 
cerning printing papers, processes and inks. 
Reed teamwork has also made possible a 
complete Technical Advisory Service to 
Printers, both to advise on printing problems 
and to develop new specifications for 
customers’ needs. 

This same flexible, forward thinking is 
shown in product marketing, machine and 
production planning, management selection 
and personnel training. The Reed Group's 
entire resources are harnessed to ensure 
ever-better print material to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the future. 





“Will paper’s value to industry become 
even greater?” The Reed Paper Group sets 
out to answer this question in a further article 
in this series, appearing in this publication on 
December 10th. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain's foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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TO THE MAN 
WHO WOULDN'T 
DREAM 
OF SHIPPING 

: BY AIR... 





That's a Pan American Jet Clipper* up 
there .. . flying at 600 miles per hour— 
carrying products, as well as people. 


All over the world, Pan American 
Clipper Cargo is playing an increasingly 
important role in this exciting, new, mod- 
ern method of distribution . . . helping to 
find new outlets for goods . . . creating 
new profits and giving new vigor to com- 
panies which used to be bound to surface 
transportation. 


Today, many commodities can be more 
profitably carried by air. Perhaps your 
product falls into this category. 


The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many—whether the shipment 
is relatively small and goes in a Pan Am 
Jet or weighs tons and is carried in one of 
our giant DC-7F all-cargo Clippers. Rates 
today are as much as 38% lower than a 
year ago! 


There are savings in man-hours, charges 
and expenses all along the line—plus the 
obvious advantage of time . . . having 
your goods there before your competition. 


You'll find Pan American's cargo ex- 
perts enterprising and knowledgeable. 
They have even assisted in finding new 
buyers—and profits—for products never 
sent overseas before! 


Call your Cargo Agent or the local 
Pan Am Clipper Cargo office for an analy- 
sis of your shipping problems. Ask about 
the fastest and most efficient delivery to 
the major markets of the world. 


*Trede-Merk, Reg L &. Pat. Of 
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THE LUMMUS COMPANY LIMITED 


Designers and Constructors for the Petroleum and Chemical 
Industries anywhere in the world. 


80 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 4030. 
Engineering and Sales Offices in London, Paris, The Hague, 
Madrid-New York, Washington, 0.C., Houston and Montreal. 
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Regular, Reliable and Restful Service 
by NIGHT or DAY for 
HOLLAND - DENMARK - SWEDEN - GERMANY 
AUSTRIA - SWITZERLAND - ITALY 


— , The Route 
cei icbaeee den | for the Discerning Traveller 


dual requirements will be by Blick can ensure satisfac- 
satisfied with the most suit- tion. Please let us know if 
able equipment for your needs. we can be of service. 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED ERIE IS RTS aT eae 
Full details from British Railways and Trave/ Agents 
96/100, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.!. 


MONarch 6256. BRITISH RAILWAYS: ZEELAND S.S. Co. 
i wrs-76 
















POOIIOOIIIOOIIIONIIO HOON IIIA 
e's" e"e "ness" 


MODERN CONCRETE-FRAMED : 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


— architect-designed to suit your particular needs : 









— speedily built at remarkably low cost 












as Z 
CD e 
@ATCOST provideacomp'ece e@Designs are prepared by @Advanced construction tech- meh - 
packaged - deal service in qualified staff architects who miques effect considerable a 3 
planning and building your undertake all formalities on savings ‘nm cost and erection J g % A 
new factory, workshop, office your behalf and super vise the trme o 
or warehouse, irrespective o/ proect through co comple — q 
@leases may be arranged, if i L , 
whether it 1s large or small tion orélerred a owning Saaheta te Se 
iiustreted brochure from: ATCOST (FACTORIES) LTD., 4... 
YORK HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS KENT ~ Tunbridge Wells 3281 (5 lines ONE OF THE AICOET 
: y . ’ . ' _ GROUP OF PA! 
85 REGENT St., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKS. Leamington Spa 1087 § lines COMPANIES 
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EASTERN __ WHY vou soup Take 
A HOLIDAY NOW 

NIGERIA “Holidays are essential for the maintenance of good 

health and as a good business proposition they should 

ard Ee ANS not be given grudgingly... My own impression . . . 1s 


that those with the greatest responsibility require 


short holidays at fairly frequent intervals...” 
(Medical adviser to well-known industrial company, srea 
onference last year on “The Health of Business Executives.) 


. = THERE'S MORE THAN ONE REASON for taking a holi 
«= <6 and friendship too / sea) day between October and March. Hotels are 
ladcpendent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British y 
industrial enterprise. Nowhere are the opportunities — 
greater than in the Eastern Region. i 
Details ? In a comprehensive and objective survey, prepared "=~ 
for the Government of Eastern Nigeria by the Economist J 
Intelligence Unit, you will find full information on the SEES, 
country’s rich mineral and agricultural resources, its 1a : 
—_ we" 
: 


usually cheaper. You miss tourist crowds, 
enjoy special service, quieter relaxation. And 
places in the sun are jet-close by BEA. 


FREE — WONDERFUL NEW BOOK. “BEA HOLIDAYS NOW. 
OCTOBER 1960 - MARCH 1961" is full of colourful 
ideas plus down-to-earth facts and figures! Get 
it from travel agents, BEA offices, or write to 
BEA, Dept. EC2. Dorland House, Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. Tel. GER 9833. 


expanding public services and abundant power and 
labour potential, its vast internal and neighbouring j 
markets, its political stability and its realistic incentive 

i tion. SEA OFFICES Lonpo Doriand House. Lower 


' rey t Steet, § West Lendon Alr 
Ilease write or telephone today for a free copy of “Investment Terminal. Cromecil Road. SW.7: 102 


Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria” — your practical Creageide, 5.C2 |, Terainal Mouse. Gree 
° . « . . renor Gardens, S . © MANCHESTER tr 
up-to-the-minute guide to one of the Commonwealth's finest Te 'minus, Roval Exchange. © RiRMINGHAM: I E f.| 


. : “ Aly Terminal, Cwtc Centre. © GLASGOW 
and friendliest investment fields. 122 St. Vincent Street. © 33 


é epinsuraH: | 
The Industrial Liaison Officer George Street. @ BELFAST: Commonwealth 
Office of the Commissioner for Eastern Nigeria House. Castle Street. 
9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. (T¢/: TRA/alear 1? ;}) 3 mas ore 


THE SUBSTANCE OF ECONOMICS 


4. A. Silverman. The fifteenth edition. Deals straightforwardly 
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Fly now -it’s the best time of the year 
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Honeywell 
controle 
work 


everywhere 


round-the-clock! 
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The house is awake, and eager for breakfast. Central heating 
spreads a comforting warmth through every room. And yet, 
a short time before, the house was cool, heating was 

damped down. The elegant Honeywell Electric Clock Thermosta 
automatically turned it dowh at bedtime, then up again 
before the family\was awake. It maintains desired 

room temperatures day and night. prevents overheating 
and saves fuel, is an inexpensive and essential feature of 
modern heating systems. 


HONEYWELL THE PIONEERS 

The idea of automatic controls was born at Honeywell 

75 years ago. Thermostatic controls for all types of 
central heating and air conditioning. Automatic process 
controls for industries such as steel, oil, chemicals, 
transport, textiles, nuclear energy. Miniature switches 

— 12,000 different kinds+-the automatic way to start and stop 
mechanisms in aircraft, vending machines, typewriters . . . 
Honeywell controls work everywhere. They have a flair for 
making life more comfortable, machines more reliable, 
industry more prosperous. It’s now more thana 


success story—it's a Honeywell tradition. 


Honeywell Controls Limited, Ruislip Road Fast, 
Greenford, Middleser. Warlow 2333. 

Branch Offices in the principal towns and cities 
the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 


Honeywell Electric 
Clock Thermostat turns 
heating down at night, 

up again in the morning— 
automatically. 

In its appearance and 
performance it is 
typical of the world's 
most advanced range 
of thermostats and 
other heating controls. 
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DOLLAR PROBLEM-STERLING SOLUTION 
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For many years much of the equipment needed by the 
oil industry was available only from the United States and 
cost dollars. What was to be done? The simple answer - 


to produce it here - was, in practice, a tremendously 


complicated answer. But not too complicated for Birwelco Ltd. 
Birwelco negotiated with two American companies for the manufacture, 
under licence, of furnaces and heat exchangers. What is more, they 


undertook plant design rather than simply manufacturing to specifications. 


Successfully ? Well, within a few years, Birwclco have become major suppliers 


of refinery equipment not only to this country but to the Commonwealth 
and to Europe. Recently, they built one of the largest vertical cylindrical 
heaters in the world and have contracted to supply furnaces for the new 
Milford Haven refinery. Soon, they will be supplying £300,000 worth of 
equipment to Brazil. 

In short, a sterling solution to a serious dollar problem. 

Birwelco joined the GRKN Group of Companies in 1957. They are a recent 
umember; but, in their enterprise, initiative and skills, a very typical one. 
There are over 80 independent companies in the GAN Group. 

They are concerned mainly «ith steel in all its forms and all its aspects, 

and there is virtually nothing in steel that is al side their scope. 


What one GAN company cannot do, another can; and what all can do 


as lo provide a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


THE (Fj KN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


KRIEN A NETTLELDOLLS D.. HEAD OFFICa, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 4 STATES 
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Little Ali is 5,000 years late for school 


For thousands of years the part of the Aden peninsula 
where Ali lives was inhabited only by fishermen and shep- 
herds. While the civilisations of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
flourished and decayed, it remained a wilderness of sand 
and volcanic rock. But now, thanks to the Aden Govern- 
ment and BP, there are fully equipped modern schools 
and an up-to-date Technical Institute. 

In 1952 The British Petroleum: Company began to construct 
Little Aden, a modern port and a giant refinery. As a 


result, the standard of living of the inhabitants has im- 
proved out of all ition. Little Ali’s school is a sign 
of the times. So ate the Atlas Copco air tools that helped 
to make it possible. Atlas Copco rock drills were chosen to 
quarry the two million tons of rock required for the har- 
bour. And this is only one of the major engineering pro- 
jects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik Coromant equip- 
ment has played a part. Group Headquarters: Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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The White Africans 


Both north and south of the Limpopo, question marks now loom 
hugely over the future of the white-dominated states of southern Africa. 
But the questions take different shapes. 

The Monckton commission's report invites the 300,000 white 
Rhodesians (as well as the 7 million black citizens) to accept a 
fresh start with Central African federation in a new form offering the 
only road to the whites’ survival as a distinct community. 

The 3 million whites of the Union of South Africa have already cast 
their die. The result of last week’s referendum forces Britain and the 
nine other sovereign Commonwealth countries to face a hard question. 
To deny Commonwealth membership to Dr Verwoerd’s republic will be 
costly and unpleasant ; but to champion its request among the other 
members will almost certainly be futile, and might destroy the Common- 
wealth itself. 


Advice and Consent 


ORD MONCKTON’S cat is now right out of the bag, and Sir Roy 
Welensky has hurled his boots at it. As had been forecast, the Monckton 
commission, after making every possible concession in a watered-down 

federal constitution to what it calls the pathological hatred of Africans in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland for federation, has decided that a contingent right tc 
secede after a further trial period i is essential to winning African consent to any 
further trial period at all, and its report has recommended this unanimously 
(apart from two African nationalists, moderates repudiated by their own side, 
who want secession at once). Sir Roy is now claiming that the British Govern- 
ment has broken its pledges to him that the commission could not propose 
secession, and the Government is retorting that the recommendation of a 
contingent right to secede is not in fact what they promised Sir Roy they would 
not let the commission propose. But a refined (or unrefined) argument over 
semantics will not put the cat back in the bag. The right to secede is on 
the conference table. It was not, however, Lord Monckton who first put it 
there: the failure of the federation to overcome African distrust did that. 
What the Monckton commission has tried to do is to contain it, in the very real 
interest of preserving the hope of some form oi federal partnership in the heart 
of Africa where black and white must live side by side. 

A slanging match over secession will in fact much exaggerate the importance 
of the right to secede in the commission’s proposals, which (simply as a central 
working paper for the constitutional review later this year) ought to be taken 
as a whole. The danger is that the fanatics of federation (both those in Rhodesia 
and their singularly ineffective allies in the Conservative party) will, by trying 
to scotch the secession proposals, merely convince those who hate federation— 
on equally irrational grounds—that the commission has inserted a wedge which 
has only to be whacked hard enough to bring federation down in ruins. This 
would be sheer folly ; it would perpetuate exactly the atmosphere of racial 
suspicion in which no set of compromise proposals can have a chance, and 
which can only lead to total disintegration, in the messiest form, in the end. 
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What the Monckton commission has tied to do—with 
courage and considerable insight, as well as commendable 
ingenuity—is to build a psychological bridge over which black 
and white in central\ Africa can advance toward each other, 
if either side has the wish to do so. The commission asks 
that the whites shall take a calculated risk. It may even now 
be too late to turn over a new leaf and make a fresh start 
with a new type of federation ; in five years’ time, whatever 
‘is done now, the Africans may still say No. But the risk is 
worth taking, the report argues, because the Africans, too, 
are asked to take a calculated risk. Now they will have no 
truck with federation ; but after five years of working a new 
federal association from a position of strength, they may find 
they have outgrown the neuroses that dominate their attitude 
to federation today. 

Unhappily, the immediate reception of the Monckton report 
does not encourage the hope that it will have a fair hearing 
either from white or black. Yet the African leaders—to start 
with them—owe it to themselves, their followers, 
and to Africa to grasp what there is in the majority 
report for them before they opt for balkanisation. 
If they read it carefully, they will find that, on its 
most favourable aspect, it offers them a very great 
deal. In Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia it offers 
them self-government under African control almost 
at once, and a control that extends \over much 
enlarged territorial powers, for the return of educa- 
tion, health, agriculture and most finance and 
taxation to the territories would give them all the 
Nigerian regions have—and more. 

It offers them, in an attenuated federal centre 
no longer to be anchored to “ white Salisbury,” 
parity. with the white men in the legislature: 
parity, that is, in the direction of economic affairs, 
defence and external relations. It offers a ban on any 
attainment of federal independence, even so shared, until 
the territories are themselves both self-governing and con- 
senting. It offers councils of state (on the Kenya model) 
to stop racial discrimination. It offers a quick end to racial 
discrimination in Southern Rhodesia, and a wide extension of 
political and economic opportunity for Africans there. Not 
all the commissioners are prepared to yield so much in return 
for African consent to a further trial period for federation ; 
but all this‘is in the Monckton report and could. be bargained 
for, perhaps even improved on. 


It does not require much imagination to see that such a 
set of proposals, if put in force, could open the way not merely 
to African control of two territories still on leading strings 
from Salisbury or London, but, much more glitteringly, to 
the creation of the second strongest black African state in the 
continent after Nigeria. The condition is that the Africans 


must accept the Europeans as partner—if increasingly the 
junior one. 


c is only necessary to state in this way what enlightened 
and successful African leadership could quarry out of the 
Monckton report at the constitutional review to provoke 
the question why the Europeans should consent to concessions 
which would gradually demote them from senior to junior 
partner. The immediate results of accepting parity at the 
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centre would probably be politically catastrophic to Sir Roy 
Welensky and the United Federal party long before any 
question of secession arose: for them, in fact, the secession, 
issue is a convenient smokescreen. But the basic answer to 
the question is surely this. The whites in central Africa, at 
this point in the continent's evolution, are in need of finding 
the best and surest terms on which the Africans may agree 
in the long run to ‘allow them to exist, \prosperous and free, 


, as a distinct community at all. 


HITE supremacy could, indeed, be continued—for a while 
—in Southern Rhodesia under a South African egis and 
force ; in the federation as a whole its days are demonstrably 
numbered. Even leadership, to which the whites can lay 
their claim on past and present achievement, has increasingly 
and generously to be shared. Sir Roy Welensky can go to 
the white Rhodesian electorate for a mandate for federation 
and nothing but federation: he would get it. But 
the only result would be to tie his hands when his 
job will be to get the best terms for the side 
that must give way most—and to make his bid 
for a political leadership that in future can only 
be multiracial. 


The choice before the white community is a 
harsh and distasteful one. It is whether to seek 
to work its passage with African nationalists in 
a liberalised federation that bows to the verdict 
of African events ; or whether to take Southern 
Rhodesia into the South African laager for what- 
ever period of time this may buy them, at a 
cost that will be very steep. For however unskil- 
fully Dr Banda and Mr Kuanda may play their 
cards now (and, from the first comments of their 
spokesmen, it seems there is as \yet little sign that they 
see an opportunity to, grasp), there is also little reason to 
think that Britain would be willing to run the federation much 
longer on its present basis in association with the white 
Rhodesians and increasingly as a repressive state—in defiance 
of African intransigence and of developments elsewhere in 
Africa. 

Each side should therefore very carefully weigh the 

alternatives before ‘rejecting the balanced Monckton pre- 
scription as the first basis of the constitutional review. It 
contains the elements at any rate of a new federation that 
might work. 
If the prescription is ruled out, even as a basis of discussion, 
by blacks or whites, or both, they will have acknowledged 
that the experiment in partnership has irretrievably failed, that 
racial co-operation is impossible, that the strongest must be 
boss in each petty African ee The report amply shows 
that, on the economic side, it is the ordinary African and the 
ordinary settler who will then suffer. The British Government 
must work, and Sir Roy Welensky himself, the father of 
federation, should surely work, to press a saner view. It is 
noteworthy that, when they faced the facts, so diverse a body 
of Africans and Europeans could reach agreed solutions on 
the commission itself. It is also noteworthy that Mr Macleod’s 
counsels of moderation have easily won Tory support. Here 
in central Africa is the only hope, however dim now, of the 
two races growing up together. 
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oOuTH of the Limpopo, the long, lonely trek of the 
Afrikaner ox-waggon continues along its chosen path 
at its own measured pace. Dr Verwoerd, unassailed by 
doubt, can be counted on to guide it slowly and carefully 
towards the edge of the ultimate cliff. The referendum is 
won ; but the South African republic will not be declared for 
a few months yet. There is thus a little time left in which 
to look carefully at the likely effects of a decision by the 
ten other sovereign Commonwealth nations not to grant the 
republic membership of their club. 

The imminence of such a break cannot now be disregarded 
any longer. Several of the African and Asian Commonwealth 
members have already indicated that they will jump at the 
opportunity presented by the constitutional change in South 
Africa to purge the club of its embarrassing presence. The 
British Government has been studiously non-committal, the 
Canadian blunter. The unanimity that would be needed to 
solve South Africa’s re-entry problem cannot be expected. 
Indeed, now that the four Asian and two African Common- 
wealth nations together constitute a majority on the com- 
mittee, an application to the club by Dr Verwoerd will 
presumably attract more black balls than white. 

Apart from the Union itself, the country most directly 
affected by the break will be Britain—and the territories 
adjoining the Union for which Britain retains responsibility. 
The effect in Central Africa, while negative, cannot be 
negligible. Many white Southern Rhodesians have envisaged 
joining South Africa in the interest of white unity ; their 
threat to do so has, indeed, been brandished to discourage 
the British Government from overriding their wishes on 
various occasions, and not without effect. The conversion 
of the Union first into a republic and then into a wholly foreign 
country outside the Commonwealth may prove too great an 
obstacle for this course ever to be envisaged again in Salisbury 
—and this at a time when Sir Roy Welensky is in sore need 
of some weapon to brandish at the Government that appointed 
the Monckton commission. 

Britain’s three South African protectorates, on the other 
hand, would be in the unhappy role of hostages to fortune left 
behind by a cutting of the Commonwealth bond with the 
Union. In spite of developing constitutional change in 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland, and a brand new economic 
plan from the Commonwealth Relations Office, these territories 
depend so greatly on South Africa that it might, if it chose, 
break thetn to its will by economic strangulation. 

Nor will the Basuto, Bechuana and Swazi peoples be the 
only hostages left to fortune. Alone, and with nothing further 
to lose, the Afrikaner government would be curbed in its 
attacks on the English community only by the necessity to 
keep white men together. This has not proved to be a 
completely reliable curb in the past ; much will depend on 
whether an English political leader comes forward to accept 
Dr Verwoerd’s offer of a cabinet post. It will. nevertheless, 


Thicker than Blood 





be easier to control the English language press and demote 
English to a second language if the enabling legislation does 
not have to be disguised for the benefit of overseas consump- 
tion. 


— South Africa from the Commonwealth would 
not mean the end of trade ; and it is worth pointing out 
that British investment in the Union is valued at £900 million 
and that the big banks, and companies like Union Castle, are 
interests not lightly to be jeopardised. The Nationalists are 
already arguing that trade need not follow the flag out of the 
door. Existing agreements do not contain clauses saying 
that they will be dissolved in the event of a break with the 
Commonwealth and, in any case, deals between white men 
can always be renewed. The Irish Republic is a precedent. 
But, in a Commonwealth with a majority of Afro-Asian prime 
ministers, Britain cannot afford to sweep this problem under 
the carpet. Whether any special privileges can be granted to 
South Africa, on the Irish model, must depend on the degree 
of animosity toward Britain that such concessions might arouse 
among other Commonwealth countries, if they suspected that 
the Union had been ushered out of the front door only to be 
smuggled in again at the back. 

There is little hope that the threat of complete isolation 
will divert the ox-waggon from its course. The government 
is already assuring itself that the South African economy has 
reached the “ take-off ” stage. It points out that most invest- 
ment capital is now raised internally. There are plans to 
make more cuts in imports (which equal 30 per cent of the 
country’s national income) ; to develop a South African car ; 
to expand steel production at Iscor from its present 1} million 
tons a year to 4} million tons by 1972, at an estimated cost 
to the country of £500 million. Less than a tenth of the 
Union's exports depend on Commonwealth preferences ; and, 
the Nationalists correctly argue, it is by no means certain that 


Africa on Other Pages 
The Monckton report summarised: page 255. 
How the Conservative conference took it: page 218. 


Our correspondents in Rhodesia and South Africa 
describe reactions to Monckton and to the referen- 
dum: pages 251 and 252. 


Ghana : A note on page 222 and a business note 
on page 272 discuss President Nkrumah’s denial of 
reports about the imminent nationalisation of foreign 
firms, and the implications for business in West 
Africa. 

Nigeria : The Ashby report on higher education : 
page 222. 
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ending the preferences would kill all the affected business. 
Some sectors of the economy, they admit, would suffer. Less 
fruit would be sold, and Nata sugar would fetch world (and 
not Commonwealth Sugar agreement) prices in the United 
Kingdom market. Whatever relationship Commonwealth 
countries finally arrange with Europe will have to be fought 
for by South Africa on her own. - 

As is pointed out in a special jubilee issue of The Round 
Table (an issue which reflects the acute discomfort South 
Africa’s presence is causing the Commonwealth), the likelihood 
of a concerted trade boycott would be increased by isolation ; 
the Union would no longer participate in the loose system 
of management of the sterling area (a system ‘confined to 
Cong’onwealth members) ; and it would lose privileged access 
to. the London capital market. None of this will deter Dr 
Verwoerd from going it alone if he has to: the Nationalist 
answer, at the end of a long argument of this kind, remains: 
“Would you like your daughter to marry a kaffir ? ” 


or, if the history of South Africa is any guide, is it more 

than a pious hope to say that, now the Afrikaners haye 
their republic, politics will be polarised towards segregationism 
on the one side and Progressive party liberalism on the 
other. This sort of hope has been expressed every time the 
Nationalists have taken their revenge for the wounds of the 
Boer War, and there have been many such times. Calls for 
support from the English (which really mean calls for absorp- 
tion into Afrikaner thinking) have also followed each such 
act. Englishmen who want to take second place to Afrikaners 
are as rare as liberals. 

If the usual course is followed (and the ox-waggon moves 
always along a straight path), the Nationalists will let things 
quieten down for a while before making their next major move. 
Everything in South Africa must look the same as before, and 
each advance must be made slowly and, if possible, painlessly. 

When he introduced the bill for a referendum in January, 
Dr Verwoerd himself described the method. ‘‘ The develop- 
ment of the Union of South Africa hitherto has been a 
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continual changing of our original constitutional and other 
legislation in the direction of a republic,” he said, listing 
“endless amendments and changes,” the Status Acts, the 
Flag Act, the abandoning of “God Save The Queen” as an 
anthem, the Citizenship Act. He might have added the whole 
weight of oppressive and apartheid legislation, which has given 
South Africa a de facto constitution not very far removed 
from the famous Nazi-oriented republican constitution he 
published when editor of Die Transvaler in 1942. “ One 
might almost say,” Dr Verwoerd told his parliament, 

that our present constitutional composition, our present 

Union legislation, even though it is sometimes in the form of 

various bits of amending legislation, already form a republican 

constitution except in so far as the change over from a monarchy 
to a republic has not been done yet. 
In guiding the ox-waggon onwards, Dr Verwoerd can be 
expected to display the same skill in removing all obstacles 
from its path. 

What the British have to grasp is that the eviction of South 
Africa from the Commonwealth is not to be advocated in any 
expectation that it will cause a dramatic change of heart in 
Pretoria. Nor is it a mere gesture of holier-than-thou moral 
indignation. It will be a simple question of saving the 
Commonwealth itself from shipwreck. 

It will be a painful, and a very costly, business. That fact 
has to be faced squarely. But the basic fact to be faced is 
that the African and Asian members of the Commonwealth 
will not tolerate South Africa’s presence much longer. They 
will not provide the necessary unanimity of aa for its con- 
tinued membership as a republic ; if Britaifl and perhaps 
Australia were to make an issue of t is, the result would be 
the end of the Commonwealth as it is today. The main— 
and mildly miraculous—function of the modern Common- 
wealth is to bridge the gulf between the West and the Asian- , 
African world, to demonstrate by its linking of hands across 
the oceans that water is thicker than blood. There is no 
more important purpose in world politics today; there is 
no more effective instrument for this purpose ; and high 
though the price to be paid must be, it is justified. 


From Scarborough to Scarborough i 


Mr Gaitskell left his sie conference with a new position of strength 


that he may not dare to use, and the Tories came to their 


conference to face positions of perplexity that they are not all willing to discuss 


ISTEN, the noise of their sharpening axes has gone and 
been replaced by the thud of bodies falling off fences, 
all on Gaitskell’s side,” said a right-wing Labour MP 

exultantly as the Labour conference ended. The realisation 
is now gradually dawning that we heard from Mr Gaitskell 
last week the bravest British political oration since 1940, one 
that will live in anthologies of rhetoric. For a second time 
in exactly a year Mr Gaitskell has emerged from a shattering 
defeat with his stature and opportunity enormously increased 
by his bearing at the moment when the blow fell. Last time, 
unfortunately, he threw that opportunity away by lack of 


firmness of purpose. There is going to be every temptation 
for him to do the same thing this time. Already he is being 
urged by Labour’s worst tacticians to cherish his biggest ' 
electoral handicaps, instead of to get rid of them. 

Mr Gaitskell will be faced when Parliament returns by 
50 or more \backbench unilateralist MPs whom he cannot 
possibly discipline—and his first task should be to realise that 
this does not matter. As the next general election approaches, 
a dozen or more of these—including all the genuine pacifists— 
can be expected to return to his flag if he maintains his 
leadership ; they have nowhere else to go. There are perhaps 
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twenty or thirty others who could be gradually won back to 
his side by compromise left-wing policies in the meantime. 
The desperately difficult thing for Mr Gaitskell to grasp now 
is that their support will not be worth buying at the expense 
of such policies. It will be much better for him to have to 
fight against 40 or so ex-Labour MPs with candidates of his 
own at the next election, campaigning on Gaitskellite policies, 
than it will be to have to fight against only a dozen or so of 
them, after having recaptured the rest only by burdening his 
whole party with policies that the country will not accept. 


OME of the same considerations apply to the Labour move- 

ment in the constituencies. One of the most important 
features of Mr Gaitskell’s defeat at Scarborough was that for 
the first time a majority of the constituency parties stood 
on his side. Those who said that defiance of conference’s 
decisions would lead to total disruption of the party’s active 
workers in the country were made to look pretty silly when, 
on the day after his defiance, the party held the most con- 
structive and most business-like debate on constituency finance 
that it has held for years, with some of those who raised left- 
wing political rather than hard-tack organisational questions 
being shouted down by genuine party workers. 

Some of the unilateralist constituency parties will attract 
publicity by making demonstrations against Mr Gaitskell in 
coming months, and will claim loudly that the conference’s 
vote now makes them the only true upholders of the official 
Labour party line on defence. Clearly, it will be better if 
the conference’s decision on defence can be reversed next year, 
and Mr Gaitskell should work towards that end with every 
force that firmness in argument and reasonableness in manner 
can deploy. But it will not be worth while to buy a reversal 
of the conference’s vote by trying to outbid Mr Cousins in 
the fervour of his fundamentalist socialist faith on every other 
issue, as some Gaitskellites are recommending. Now that 
Mr Gaitskell has effectively devalued the importance of the 
conference, his prime aim should be to maintain that state 
of devaluation. In the same way he should seek to make it 
plain before the country that the parliamentary party’s shadow 
cabinet is a much more important body than the national 
executive as elected by the conference. 

The most difficult problem of all, for so naturally emollient 
a man as Mr Gaitskell, concerns those of his leading parlia- 
mentary colleagues who tried to stab him last week. The 
best thing will be if he can persuade Labour MPs to vote 
these men off the shadow cabinet, and if he himself now pro- 
ceeds to remove Mr Wilson from the shadow chancellorship. 
This is not because blood-letting is a good thing ; it is because 
Mr Gaitskell cannot,.get rid of old vote-losing policies if 
positions of power within his shadow cabinet are held by men 
whose main aim is to get rid of him. A Labour alternative 
government led by Mr Gaitskell, flanked by Mr Callaghan and 
Mr Brown as his main deputies, with Mr Healey as shadow 
Foreign Secretary and, say, Mr Jenkins as shadow Chancellor 
would be a body which many floating voters would find it 
difficult to vote against ; it would be more flexible and forward- 
looking than the Tories on many issues, without evincing any 
trace of that atavistic revulsion from reason to shibboleth and 
from public spirit to anti-American prejudice which makes Mr 
Cousins and his supporters tick. But it is extremely doubtful 
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whether Mr Gaitskell has it in him to show the right mixture 
of butchery without spitefulness, of short-term willingness to 
risk unpopularity within the party combined with long-term 
strategy to win popularity in the country, of firmness in policy 
combined with reasonableness in manner, to bring about this 
now quite attainable balance of political force. 


HAT is the political situation which now confronts not 
‘koe Mr Gaitskell, but also the Conservative -party, who 
on Wednesday this week streamed into the same hall at 
Scarborough where a week before Mr Gaitskell had had his 
finest hour. The Tories are at present in the odd position 
of at once secking to persuade themselves that no sensible 
person can vote for Labour any more, and yet admitting that 
Labour's leader at the moment stands higher in the esteem 
of middle-of-the-road voters (and, to be fair, of Tories them- 
selves) than he has ever done before. The delegates at the 
opening of the Tories’ Scarborough conference were rather 
enjoying themselves in telling each other that they now had 
the responsibility of providing (a) a right-wing conservative 
opposition, and (b) a left-wing liberal opposition to (c) a 
left-wing conservative government. The fact that all these 
jobs are now contained within the ambit of the Conservative 
party is regarded at the second Scarborough conference as 
being in the natural and proper ordtr of things, and the 
delegates settled down on Wednesday t) playing all three roles 
in a generally happy-families sort of way. 

This was very evident at the opening sessions of the con- 
fexence, which seems to confirm once again that the left-wing 
Bow Group is on the offensive, that the right-wing is on the 
(generally reasoned) defensive, and that the platform is still 
engaged in kissing the right-wing goodbye. Sometimes (e.g., 
Mr Macleod on colonial affairs) the Government makes its 
farewell to the right sympathetically and eloquently ; Mr 
Macleod had plainly expected more opposition from the con- 
ference than in fact he got over the Monckton report, but even 
though Tories do not welcome the wind of change, nearly 
everyone here had decided it was useless putting up impas- 
sioned defences against it. Sometimes (e.g., on crime and 
punishment, where the right is not always reasoned, but this 
year was curtailed) the farewell is made apologetic. Some- 
times (e.g., on European affairs) the Government seems to be 
impeded by its habit of coddling a right-wing that it is sur- 
prised to find is now by no means predominant in the party. 

Sometimes, and especially on matters pertaining to govern- 
ment spending (which al) Tories want to reduce in generality 
but to increase in every particular way), the platform is able 
to dazzle the floor with its greater knowledge, to indicate that 
it is not going to be stampeded into an unthought-out order 
of priorities, and to get an enthusiastic ovation all the same. 
This happened in Wednesday’s debates when Sir David Eccles 
indicated that he was going to overhaul the means test on 
awards for university students, but not yet abolish it ; and 
when Mr Marples replied, with high good humour, to the 
conference’s exceedingly expensive demands for massive 
building of new roads. When The Economist went to press 
the debates demanding money for space research and for 
higher old age pensions were still to come. 

No doubt the platform’s smooth passage so far is aided by 
the fact that right-wing Tories who are not called to the 
rostrum are not generally given to large demonstrations from 
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the floor, and by the fact that the choice of speakers sometimes 
leads to unrepresentative results: no colonels but plenty of 
beardless youngsters in the Tories’ defence debate ; a system 
under which working-class Tories still have a better chance 
of being called to speak than other more usual sorts of Tories, 
although the conference is finding (sometimes to its justified 
satisfaction, but sometimes with a feeling of romantic paternal- 
ism bereaved) that many of these working-class Tories are 
nowadays increasingly indistinguishable in dress and accent 
from the rest. But the fact remains that the Tory conference is 
no longer a body that need trouble any Tory government that 
wants to keep pressing to the left. 


T a slightly higher level than that reached by these debates 

—up there on the top of the cable railway in the head- 
quarters hotel—there is an air of somewhat greater perturba- 
tion. Three things are worrying the Tories at ministerial 
level. The first is the thought that the West's affairs after 
next January are going to be the principal concern of one of 
two rather inexperienced young men ; in the intervals of 
pretending that they are doing Mr Gaitskell’s job in addition 
to their own, British Conservatives sometimes talk as if they 
will have to act as wise old wet nurse to the next American 
president as well. This is regarded as yet another role that 
is their responsibility by right, but undoubtedly a delicate 
and burdensome one. 

The second worry is that the affairs of Europe are at this 
moment being run by two rather mystical old men. There 
is a gloomy unanimity among top Tories (though less so 
among bottom ones) that Britain cannot join the common 
market unless Europe's tariffs on Commonwealth goods are 
extensively renegotiated, and there seems to be a growing 


The Fading General ? 
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belief that “ France will not really play on this.” The view 
seems again to have been gaining ground that, rather than 
erode our bargaining position by actively speeding up negotia- 
tions which cannot yet succeed, Britain had better sit back and 
wait for the other side. What good that could do nobody 
explains, and it was heartening at this conference to find a real 
change of heart in some liberal Tories, who were eager 
(although sometimes too long-windedly) to prod the Govern- 
ment on. 

The third worry concerns world economics. The impres- 
sion one gets at Scarborough—although this can only be con- 
firmed or modified after Mr Selwyn Lloyd speaks on Friday— 
is that the new Chancellor is likely to be a fairly stern guardian 
of the public purse for the year ahead ; the Treasury team has 
returned from Washington believing that, even if a recession 
is now brewing in America, it is unlikely to be bigger than 
other recessions which America has had since the war—and 
anyway that Britain’s present poor export performance makes 
it imperative that we should not reflate too early. On the 
other hand, there is a body of Tory opinion (armed often with 
the most attractive plans for spending) which is insisting 


"equally eagerly that the Government must be very careful not 


to reflate too late either. 

Only two and a half years ago, during a world recession 
which was smaller than that which some Tories now fear, 
Conservative electoral popularity was at such a low ebb that 
everybody was telling the party that they had better strike 
up an election pact with the Liberals if they were to keep 
Labour out. Some strange reactions can still be struck by 
mentioning that fact at Scarborough this week. But, in an 
atmosphere where open disagreements openly arrived at are 
regarded as a socialist vice, to spur on such reactions is 
considered to be rather bad form. 


General de Gaulle is in trouble with his Atlantic, European and 


Algerian policies. But the worst crisis may come inside France itself 


HAT must be said now of the brief and eventful reign 

of Charles the Tall ? Does it nearly belong, as M. 

Servan-Schreiber says, to the past? General de 
Gaulle is closely beleaguered. His policies have left France, 
for the present, all but isolated. His barons across the 
Mediterranean still hold him to the rigid feudal compact by 
which he returned to power. Now even the marmousets of 
the Fifth Republic—MM. Mollet and Reynaud at their head 
—have turned against him. So, too, the mind of France has 
been visibly, and perhaps irretrievably, divided by the Jeanson 
trial. The Right complains, fiercely, of treachery, the Left 
of repression ; and in their quarrel eacly has begun to speak as 
if it no longer reckoned on Charles the Tall, unless as a pawn 
in a greater conflict that is just beginning again. If this is a true 
picture of gaullist France, as many Frenchmen seem to believe, 
it is no ordinary, Capetian tragedy that is under way. It is 
the failure of the president, as of St Louis, that he appears 
to the more percipient of his countrymen to be, increasingly, 
an anachronism. 
How else is his European policy to be judged ? It seems, 


since M. Debré’s visit to Bonn last weekend, that the general 
has consented to withhold his plans for European confedera- 
tion—l’Europe des patries—until after the west German 
elections next year. In return, Dr Adenauer will now attend 
a “summit” of the Six in Paris in mid-December. The 
bridges across the Rhine are not broken, but since the general's 
press conference on September 5th they have been creaking 
ominously. General de Gaulle may have the bulk of French 
opinion behind him in his refusal to submerge France in the 
“Europe of the technocrats.” This is understandable. But 
is the gaullist insistence on a commanding French role in the 
“Europe of the nations” in any sense a valid alternative ? 
Distrust of French pretensions has been sown. |The accelera- 
tion of the common market may continue, but there can be 
no illusions that the‘ form of European co-operation which 
the French president is aiming at is that of France's partners. 
To compound this difference, Dr Adenauer has now been 
alarmed by the disintegration of Nato which, it seems in Bonn, 
French policy is contriving, deliberately or otherwise, to bring 
about. 
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M. Debré did not wholly persuade the Germans that 
President de Gaulle is blameless of the intention to hasten 
an American withdrawal from western Europe. It is natural 
that Dr Adenauer, beset by fears for Berlin, should be 
peculiarly sensitive this winter to any word of revising Nato. 
He had conveniently in his pocket for M. Debré President 
Eisenhower’s letter which appears to have made the continued 
American presence in Europe conditional on the essential 
integration of Nato forces under General Norstad. Yet this 
has been precisely the time that the French president has 
chosen to reiterate, wherever he goes, that France will jealously 
preserve its “ personality,” its “ form,” and its “soul.” The 
conviction in Bonn, as elsewhere, is that Europe cannot be 
defended without American support. Still the president 
proclaims that he will never be “ an integrated satellite.” 

. There is certainly common ground remaining between Paris 
and Bonn (and between Paris and London, too) on Nato’s 
future. But it is shrinking steadily. After long months of 
negotiation General de Gaulle ‘has agreed to integrate French 
radar defences and the French air force in Nato’s forward 
area. But if the Atlantic alliance, despite its imperfections, 
is still necessary to him “ at present,” the eventual withdrawal 
of the Americans is regarded as inevitable in the gaullist 
scheme of things. If there is something of wisdom in the 
French president’s insistence that planning is necessary to 
tackle such a (hypothetical) situation, the form that the French 
plans have taken so far—the attempted creation of an indepen- 
dent nuclear striking force—inspires neither confidence in its 
efficacy nor belief in French readiness to co-operate closely 
with Nato in the future. 

French national defence is an anachronism (as is British). 
That this has begun to penetrate even the paralysed parlia- 
mentary ranks in Paris is something. If, as seems possible, 
General Norstad pushes his plan for making Nato into a 
nuclear power in its own right during the next ministerial 
conclave two months hence, there may be further French 
doubts about the practical sense of gaullist strategy. Dr 
Adenauer, who must see in the Nato solution the answer to 
his own generals’ pressure, seems to be backing General 
Norstad. Even so, it is impossible to imagine President de 
Gaulle changing course. However incredible and feeble the 
French deterrent may be, it is on the way—whatever the 
consequences to Nato or to France itself. 


OTHING is less credible, in African and other eyes, than 

that gaullist policy will now secure a political settlement 
in Algeria. The sterile course of the Melun talks and the 
diplomatic standstill that has succeeded them suggest only 
one conclusion: the army has finally imposed its terms, not 
openly but with the persuasiveness that the possession of 
decisive power implies, so that the president has appeared as 
less of a free agent than at the time of the European rising 
in Algiers in January. If this seems a melancholy misuse of 
the political opportunities open to him on the morrow of his 
massive electoral success in France in the autumn of 1958, 
there is no evidence to suggest that he now possesses ‘the 
ability, or the will, to act in defiance of his original sponsors. 
In fact, he is now less visibly the captive of the army, which 
he has purged since last January, than of his own theories. 
Generals Salan and Massu may have been removed, but 
gaullist policy towards the Algerian rebels has not been notice- 
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ably affected. The price of this captivity is beginning to be 
paid in full. 

The Algerian nationalists are looking increasingly to the 
East. It is true that Mr Khrushchev’s de facto recognition 
of the rebels in New York has been carefully qualified to avoid 
an open rift with Paris. But Mr Khrushchev is not exactly 
his own master in these matters. The African pressures for 
full Russian recognition are building up. It is a process which 
General de Gaulle’s contempt for, and France’s isolation at, 
the United Nations can only hasten. M. Ferhat Abbas, the 
Algerian advocate of negotiation with Paris, has gone to Peking. 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia has withdrawn further into his 
shell. With the United States intent on waging the political 
battle for Africa, the Algerian issue at the United Nations is 
destined to provoke further western divisions, which will 
reverberate more loudly than ever in the inner councils of 
the alliance. To this pass the gaullist failure in Algeria has 
brought France and its friends. 

Even more malign, the influence of the Algerian war has 
now finally permeated French life, already turning a new and 
disorientated generation into the ways of treason or political 
apathy. The present civil war among the intellectuals is 
analysed by our Paris correspondent on page 252. This 
division in the country is calculated to spread more deeply 
and bitterly as the war in Algeria drags on. It inflicts new 
wounds and opens old ones. To General de Gaulle no cause 
has been higher than to restore the unity of France under 
his guidance. For this reason he may have held his hand in 
the past two years on occasions when it would have been wiser 
to insist on a solution of the Algerian problem. He chose to 
promote unity. But this has not happened. 

Instead, the entrenched forces of Right and Left have con- 
tinued their conflict, careless of whether the ident was 
working for a settlement or not. In this, the gaullist failure 
to attempt any serious working of the parliamentary system, 
where an active leadership would have tried to secure popular 
support for its policies, has contributed to the rigidity of 
French political feelings and positions. Now the impression 
is left that the reign of Charles the Tall has become the prey 
of circumstance, buffeted by forces that it is seemingly power- 
less to control. How long it can endure in this predicament 
is doubtful. The general can be tenacious: and his provincial 
tours have shown—as they were intended to—that the bulk of 
his countrymen are with him. But if the choice for France 
is still between de Gaulle and chaos, there are many more 
now who seem resolved on chaos. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Back to Normalcy? 


, es like normalcy seems about to 


return|to Turtle Bay, with the departure 
of the few stars of the galaxy that out- 
glittered the big glasshouse itself during the 
first three weeks of this United Nations 
Assembly. Most of the prima donnas had 
been careful not to remain on stage too long. 
Experienced trou such as Presidents 
Tito, Sukarno Nasser, having had their 
hours of glory, slipped away and left it to 
Mr Nehru and Dr Nkrumah to struggle 
through what they had started as a quintet. 
Mr Khrushchev and his loyal ensemble 
—Messrs Gomulka, Novotny, Kadar. 
Gheorghiu-Dej and Zhivkov—have stuck 
it out, until they found themselves almost 
the last hoarse survivors of the original all- 
star cast. But as late as Wednesday, Mr 
Khrushchev was demonstrating that he 
could carry the whole show almost single- 
handed (and, in so. doing, divert the 
Assembly from getting down to any serious 
work). Shouting, gesticulating, taking off 
a shoe to bang his desk with, he joined a 
Rumanian colleague in reducing the debate 
to such disorder that the president, Mr 
Boland of Ireland, had to suspend it—after 
breaking his gavel in his efforts to still the 
clamour. 

The Soviet leader has kept up his drum- 
beat of denunciations of Mr Hammarskjéld, 
and has thereby managed to provoke a 
further series of statements in defence of 


the harassed secretary-general ; the latest 
was President’ Tito’s statement, on arrival 
home on Wednesday, rejecting any hasty 
reorganisation of the United Nations. But 
Mr Khrushchev's ability to greet his victim 
warmly on. social occasions in between his 
fiery oratorical onslaughts makes it hard to 





SCHOOL BUILDING 


More than a quarter of the new places 
in schools was provided in 1959 by altering 
existing buildings. Since 1953 there has been 
a marked increase in reconstruction of 
secondary schools. 
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gauge his real intentions. No formal Soviet 
proposal has yet been tabled for the revision 
of the Charter to eliminate the secretary- 
general's office ; nor has Mr Hammarskjold 
been browbeaten into resigning. If there 
is again to be a Russian boycott of the UN’s 
chief servant, like the one imposed on Mr 
Trygve Lie, when does it start ?,| As soon 
as Mr Khrushchev is no longer bersonally 
in danger of meeting Mr Hammarskjold at 
Manhattan receptions ? 


Again, how seriously does the Soviet: 


leader mean his invitation to the Assembly 
to hold a spring session on disarmament in 
Leningrad, Moscow or Geneva ? This, too, 
has not yet been formally tabled. His other 
proposal, that disarmament should be 
debated in plénary sessions rather than (by 
the same people) in the 99-member First 
Committee of the Assembly, was tabled, and 
rejected by 62 votes to 12—an episode 
which did not suggest that his impassioned 
arguments had impressed many delegations 
apart from his own faithful few. A Lenin- 
grad assetnbly is a piquant idea; at least it 
would do something to slake that frustrated 
city’s thirst for more contact with the out- 
side world. But if the UN denies itself 
such a treat, mt will only be providing 
further evidence that, even in the face of 
“Hurricane Nikita,” it remains capable of 
something like, shall we say, unflappability. 


GHANA 


Take-over Bids 


N° all the members of the Ghana 
opposition are in gaol: some of them, 
it would appear from the hooha over 
nationalisation, are in the cabinet. The view 
in Accra is that, while no one would be 
silly enough to challenge President 
Nkrumah himself, there is a good, deal of 
skirmishing for secondary power among 
members of the government and in the 
higher ranks of the Convention People’s 
Party. Those said to be in the ascendancy 
are Mr Appiah Dankwa, secretary-general 
of the United Ghana Farmers’ Council ; 
Mr John T. Tettegah, secretary-general of 
the Trade Union Council ; and Mr Tawia 
Adamfio, secretary-general of the CPP. 
Their power is limited: they must, for 
instance, either bow to the views of the 
minister of finance, Mr Gbedemah, or con- 
tinue to find good reasons for him to be 
out of the country. 

In this situation, it would not seem wise 
for Dr Nkrumah to be away from Ghana 
too long or too often. He must have 
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knocked a good few heads together before 
broadcasting, on Sunday night, his heated 
denial of reports (attributed to the minis- 
ter of trade, Mr F. ‘K. D. Goka), that 
his government planned to expropriate 
foreign-owned commercial undertakings. 
The dangers of absence may have played 
some part in the cancellation of his pro- 
jected trip to London this week to address 
a rally of African students. 

In his broadcast, the president outlined 
Ghana’s path to socialism and stoutly de- 
clared that there was plenty of room for 
private investment, which would be pro- 
tected (British investment in Ghana is dis- 
cussed in a note on p. 272). There can be 
little doubt that he meant what he said, but 
the uncertainty over his lieutenants’ inten- 
tions cannot have strengthened the waver- 
ing confidence of potential investors. 
People tend to see Africa as a whole, and, 
at a ume when it needs every bit of foreign 
money it can get, a rumpus like this one 
could damage all countries in the con- 
unent. , 


NIGERIA ' 


African Leap 


F Nigeria is to live up to its promise o! 

being the great black hope of Africa. its 
system of education must be vastly ex- 
panded, and the quality and ‘direction of it 
must be radically altered. In a continent 
where most countries can do little more than 
produce a handful of citizens educated in 
strict imitation of their former colonial 
masters, Nigeria must find a way of train- 
ing its own people to run the country. A 
joint Nigerian-British-American report on 
post-school certificate and higher education 
in Nigeria, produced under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Eric Ashby, is a bold and 
imaginative attempt at mapping out the 
route. 

On the assumption that the country will, 
by 1970, need about 80,000 trained men and 
women educated beyond the school certi- 
ficate level, the commission believes that the 
present primary school system, with 650,000 
children entering it annually, is an adequate 
base. However, the imbalance between 
north and south must be remedied: primary 
education is universal in the eastern and 
western regions, but less than a tenth of the 
children in the northern region ‘complete 
senior primary school. Secondary educa- 
tion is inadequate, and must be almost 
trebled. The commission recommends that 
emergency national high schools, comprising 
sixth forms only, should be set up; lower 
forms can be grafted on to these later. The 
output of the universities must be expanded; 
and new colleges at Lagos and Zaria should 
supplement the University College of Ibadan 
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and Dr Azikiwe's new University of Nigeria. 

All of this would be useless if the quality 
of teaching were to remain as low as it is: 
nine-tenths of Nigeria’s primary teachers 
and more than half the secondary teachers 
were found to be below standard. The com- 
mission proposes that these teachers should 
attend holiday refresher courses, manned by 
British and American lecturers on vacation. 
A travelling corps of a thousand inspectors 
should visit schools during term time. To 
prime the pump further, 7,000 expatriate 
teachers (including some from Moslem 
countries) should be imported during the 
next ten years. 

Nigerian attitudes towards education have 
to be changed. The reluctance to enter 
technical and agricultural classes must be 
overcome by ‘good public relations and 
revised salary structures. Medical and 
veterinary training must be brought down 
to earth: the need is to train men who think 
in terms of mass public health schemes or 
inoculating 120,000 head of cattle, rather 
than potential Harley Street specialists or 
experts on dog and cat diseases. Such a 
programme would still leave Nigeria educa- 
tionally behind Ghana and Egypt. There 
is no precise costing of the educational pro- 
gramme in the Ashby report ; but it would 
clearly need massive western financial aid, 
and a campaign to lure' the necessary white 
teachers to Nigeria. The commissioners 
recommend an international Loan and 
Educational Aid Programme (LEAP). The 
name has Chinese overtones, but it should 
hot deter the West from doing its duty by 
the greatest of the black African states. 


STRIKES 


Green Flag 


I T was never very casy to take seriously 
the threat of a national railway strike on 
October 17th, and it was duly averted when 
the British Transport Commission raised its 
offer to the §0,000 more skilled workers in 
the railway repair and servicing shops by a 
mere Is. 6d. a week. The commission was 
offered a triple choice between buying the 
strike off at any price, patiently trying to 
devise an inexpensive ladder down which the 
National Union of Railwaymen could climb 
without appearing too silly, or fighting it 
out. Squabbling between the unions with 
members in the workshops, and the natural 
reluctance of railwaymen to strike in support 
of the differentials of a few comparatively 
well-paid craftsmen, provided arguments in 
favour of a strong stand by the commission. 
Those who remember how the negotiating 
position of London Transport has improved 
since it successfully fought out the 1958 bus 
strike were urging the commission to stand 
firm on a good wicket—while others hone 
that the bus strike frightened man 
don Transport’s customers away for mop ey 

The increase of the transport a 
sion’s offer from eight shillings to 9s. 6d. 
(bringing the basic pay of the most skilled 
shopmen up to {10 2s.) looks more like a 
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tip to go away than a proper bribe for these 
men, most of whom are earning around £13 
or £14 a week. But, while the commission 
may be felicitated on getting off so lightly 
this time, it should be remembered that they 
had already conceded the shopmen’s main 
claim to be treated on the same basis as the 
other railwaymen, who got an increase of 
around 8 per cent under the recommenda- 
tions of the Guillebaud Committee. The 
commission’s now ie gree habit of giving 
in to union de at the first serious 
pressure must have encouraged Mr Greene 
of the railwaymen in his rash decision to 
call the strike. Officials of the railway union 
grumble that negotiations through the 
“normal channels * have become a farce. 
since they believe (with much justice) that 
the negotiators will have to go away at every 
step to ask leave of Sir Brian Robertson, who 
in turn will have to go cap in hand to the 
Government. While they may justifiably 
complain that they are unable to identify 
their opposite number in negotiations, the 
country should add the complaint that this 
shadowy figure has in the past put up an 
equally shadowy resistance to wage Claims. 
The loudest complaints are at present com- 
ing from the engineering employers, faced 
with a claim for a {£1 a week rise from the 
unions which are associated with the NUR 
in the radway workshops. 


Redundancy 


HE setback in the car industry has at 

last reached the tricky point where 
workers must be laid off. The Rootes Group 
are the first to be hit by a major stoppage 
of work as a result: the workers have chosen 
the worst possible case if they want to 
attract sympathy. One hundred and fifty- 
four workers at the smallish North London 
factory of Thrupp and Maberly were given 
three weeks’ warning that they would be 
declared redundant and all but fifteen of 
them appear to have found other jobs 
already. The Rootes factories, however, 
contain a very strong unofficial 
stewards’ organisation—of the kind whic 
the TUC’s annual report overtly criticised 
this year—and Thrupp and Maberly is a 
stronghold of militant left-wing 
Horror stories about the intentions of the 
wicked bosses have been used to persuade 
over 10,000 workers in five plants to walk 
out ; the unions met on Thursday to decide 
whether to make the strike official. The 
only Rootes factories unaffected are those 
making trucks at Luton and Dunstable, and 
the parts factory at Birmingham where 
there is no short time. 

At Vauxhall Motors, some 1,000 men 

have been declared redundant at the Luton 
and Dunstable plants: the National Union 


of Vehicle Builders, which represents a 
minority of the workers, has stated its 

“ official disagreement ” with the whole idea 
of redundancy, but has yet to take any 
positive action. The various unions in the 
motor industry evidently cannot Sy on 
what is to be done. The Vehicle 
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indeed, have many members doing 
jobs for which there is small demand 
outside motor factories—and even those 
who do get taken on in other industries 
will probably have to join another 
union to do so—most likely the AEU. The 
AEU is naturally complaisant about this 
situation, both from its point of view as an 
organisation and from that of its members. 
Ald to Gob the fons Ge chun at 
getting a comparable job in another industry 
vary widely from area to area, and the 
unions’ difficulties i in establishing an agreed 
policy can be understood. 

The AEU itself has been content to pre- 
tend that redundancy should nor happen, 
and therefore cannot happen. In the absence 
of any official policy, the unofficial think- 
ing apparatus ip the shop-stewards’ com- 
mittees has been hard at work—with the 
results that can be seen at Rootes. The car 
manufacturers may protest that it is very 
unfair that they should come in for so much 
abuse after making real attempts both to 
keep on men on short time for as long as 
possible, and to cushion the blow of the 
eventual sackings. But they too do not need 
over much sympathy: most of them are not 
sorry at the prospect of losing a few days’ 
production, and thus getting the opportu- 
nity to reduce their crow stocks. 


CHINA 


Harvest Sorrows 


BB: in Russia and in China, it is now 
clear that the harvest is bad, though 
the Soviet press has been the more reticent 
about it (see ¢ 260). In China, 
according to the People’s Daily of Peking, 
snore than hell the some aces hen Goan OF 
by drought, flood or pests, and these 
calamities are described as the most serious 
since the communists came to power eleven 
years ago. 

The Chinese crop failure may well, 
indeed, amount to a disaster rather than a 
setback. It seems a far cry from the claim, 
made in the selfsame a Daily almost 


exactly two years ago, 

and ee bg eres 3. pusjeus enate 
agriculture of flood 

and drought. 


. oie ee natural calamities 
have been made worse by mismanagement 


main peasant 
welfare, are being described in the press as 
smug and power-conscious, over-enthusi- 
astic or sceptical. A trend towards apathy 
is lamented. Many commune members 
did not receive their proper dues, in cash 
or kind, for their work last year, and many 
more look like going unrewarded this year 
as well. In many areas, rations are at the 
lowest level consistent with life, 
and despite this they are not 

honour Simple lack of food may be one 
reason why | ah a a 


“Fone 
sp label manners tilideaitsin | 
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Seas cee tox ethene 0 ome: 
munist speech-makers to double bis pro- 
duction of grain and treble that of cotton 
China has mot even been able to fulfil a 

ain ey tage ay mae 
to in 
inclination to gloat over communis! mus- 
calculations ought, however, to be resisted, 
not only on humanitarian grounds but also 
because the aggressiveness of China’s rulers 
may well increase in ing with the gap 
between meagre resources and a swelling 
populatica. 
BRAZIL 

Vote of Confidence 


country’s history. According to unofficial 
results, out of a poll of 12 million votes, he 
is nearly two ion votes ahead of Marshal 


Teixeira Lott, the candidate supported by 
the out-going oing government His victory is 
om resounding ; the elec- 

its lack of confi- 

dence in President Kubitschek’s develop- 
ment policies so much as its confidence in 
Senhor Quadros’s ability to carry these 


Bepeeralgs aoa ge wie aretha 
a oo When President Kubit- 
took office he promised to achieve fifty 
ycars of progress in the five allotted to him, 
and the country has indeed taken great 


ie 


But the president’s tricks with time and 
space ag met a severe strain on the 
"s financial ee his principle 


ne tlt tee ore led to much mone- 


intends to tidy whos the p 

than curb it. For the ‘exchequer, 
is ¢x to use the printing presses 
and foreign capital more. In the course 
his oratorical clection campaign, he 
icated that 

economic nationalism, that he believes in 
free enterprise (under state supervision) and 
that he look widely for overseas invest- 
ment. He is also expected to repeat on a 
national scale his remarkable success, as 
governor of Sio Paulo, in cracking down 
on corruption and inefficiency. His brush- 
work in all these things will have to take 
into account the fact that Senhor Jodo 
Goulart, the leader of the powerful Labour 
party, has, by a narrow margin, kept his 
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post as vice-president, and is unlikely to 
Se See Seer Be eee unions 


Sin seas Ox Gamat reforms in 
Cuba and to declare, agit samt se mcg 


his intention of diplomatic 
relations with i nin oe But 
Marshal 


Quadros is a pragmatist, which Brazil after 
its five-year spell of idealism surely needs. 
He has proved himself an efficient admini- 
strator. He is also, and this perhaps more 
a anything clse accounts for his thump- 

ng Majority, a man with fire in his tongue 
oan in his belly too. 


-_ 
THE PRESS 


Shuffling the Presses 


HE regrouping of the press, and its 
printing presses, continues, and still has 
some way-to go. Still at the centre of the 
shuffle is Mr Roy Thomson, who has 
arranged to print the northern editions of 
the News of the World, which as part of 
the bargain will “ absorb” Mr Thomson’s 
own ailing provincial Sunday paper, the 
Empire News. The shifting scene is strewn 
with loose ends (apart from squeezed-out 
journalists. What is to be the fate of 
Mc Thomson’s other invalid, the Sunday 
Graphic? What could have been in the 
mind of the struggling News Chronicle 
when it decided to stop printing the 
northern News of the World and so made 
the latest deal possible—just as earlier in 
the year the removal of Mr Thomson's 
booming Sunday Times from the Daily 
Telegraph’s presses in London made pos- 
sible the project for a Sunday Telegraph ? 
The keys to the kaleidoscope are two. 
There is, first, the failing fortunes—with 
costs up and carnings lagging—of some 
large or largish selling newspapers both on 
Sundays and during the week ; there wil! 
be other exits. Secondly, while this goes 
on, the industry's magnates are bent above 
all on making the best business-like use, 
day-in and day-out, of their modern print- 
ing plants. The most buoyant circulations 
these days are not the mass ones: and the 
next printing arrangements of the more 
thriving “ quality ~ Sundays and dailies will 
be significant pieces, if each of them rela- 
tively small, in the new pattern of the 
presses. Who is going to print the Observer 
out of London ? When the Guerdian 


comes 
to Town, who prints it? And will The 
Times, in turn, go north ? What are Mr 


Thomson's London presses going to do on 
weekdays, or the News’ Chronicle’s Man- 
chester machines on Sundays? The tale 
of decline and fall and growth and redeploy- 
ment is only half-tgld as yet. 
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Post “ Picture Post” 


REETINGS and a warm welcome are due 
wee ee ee 
waters. Sir Edward Hulton’s Weekly 
not at all newpaper, but what he him- 
self calls a “serious weekly journal,” with 
a stoutly Conservative message and an cye 
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the pages; a covey of columns 
si by familiar names ; art and enter- 
tainment notices ; brief sections on sport, 
science, business and the City ; and, notice- 
ably, a supplement for the women who read 
the Sundays and the weekly magazines but 
not the “ serious weekly journals.” 

The fact that this infant issue of Weekly 
Post is to the reader’s eye much too thinly 
spread, too bitty and too poorly printed pic- 
torially does not destroy the very keen 
interest in this recipe which everybody must 
have who believes in spreading the formal 
net of readership for ee weekly 
journalism. Sir Edward Hulton is in a sense 
the most pertinacious figure in contem- 

periodical production. Twice before 
has set out to produce a “ serious weekly 
journal ” of Conservative opinion. The first 
time, on the threshold of the last war, the 
project was transmuted by the brilliance of 
Stefan Lorant’s editorship into the origin- 
ally triumphant Picture Post. The second 
time, only a few years ago, with Mr Angus 
Maude already appointed editor, the venture 
never got off the ground ; but the story was 
that, as criticised dummy succeeded criti- 
cised dummy, the result again came to look 
more and more like the by then not so suc- 
cessful, and now defunct, Picture Post. 

Third time, it may well be wished, may 
be lucky, Certainly Weekly Post, to begin 
with, looks like neither Picture Post nor 
anything else. There ts a task here, as in 
Lorant’s time, for sheer editorship - well 
as better production), to pull together the 
sprawl of the new jo » to add oe 
depth to its breadth and a cutting ed 
the rambling wider coverage whi is 
Weekly Post’s intriguing clam to weekly 
novelty—and to readers. 


PARTY POLITICS 


Consumer Quest 


R MICHAEL YOUNG'S — excellent 
pamphlet* is the most recent 
symptom of the ferment of frustrated 
radicalism unable at ‘Present, thanks to 


* The Chipped White Cups of Dover. (Is., 
obtainable from the Observer.) 
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many—and to arrest Cities 
and the mounting chaos of roads, are 

singled out by the author as radical 

points. oe 
necessary things to say about present 
appalling national the tendency 
rie onthe pst, the Blind and silly com- 
placency a English superiority w ’ 
despite overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, is still cherished by all classes of 
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to look elsewhere—perhaps to the despised 
Liberals—for a spearhead to his revolution. 


EUROPE 
eee 


Dr Mansholt’s Prickly 
Pear 


GRICULTURE is the thorniest of common 
market problems in more than one 


respect. It would be the most difficult 


Che Economist 
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LIBERALS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT , 


There ean be no question of vaster 
gq importance to any conscicntious English 
politician than that which i« directly 
raised by the letter of an able correspondent 
which we print below. Can any one country 


what }onditions, if any, might it absolutely 
outweigh all considerations of advantage to the 
governing power? These are some of the 
questions which cannot but suggest themselves 
te any one who reads our correspondent's 
letter,—and there are few true Liberals, we 
trust, who will be willing to acquicece so easily 
but despotic theory 
which he adv wates. . . .\ Liberals have usually 
been accustomed to «peak of all self-govern- 
ment,-—and that independence of position which 
is the first requisite of self-government, as 


something sacred,—as a privilege which it is 
disgraceful to take away from any people unless 
it be hopelessly abused, and degraded into a 
plea for anarchy, licence, and corruption ;—in 
short, as a privilege for the adequate exorcise of 
which the most painful discipline of centuries 
is no disproportionate preparation. We had 
supposed that this creed was now so universally 
accepted, et least by Liberals, that it would be 
impossible for such a war as the war of American 
independence to be again waged by an English 
i - If Canada should ever assert ite 
own independence in a tone that assured us of 
the unanimous purpose of the inhabitants to be 
ruled only by the bayonet if ruled by us at all, 
who can doubt for a moment that we should 
now cut Canada adrift rather than assert so 
hateful an authority? Yet, to our great 
surprise, we find it assumed as axiomatic by 
our correspondent, that respect for the political 
liberty of reluctant provinces, colonies, or races, 
can never be supposed for a moment to outweigh 
the proprietary rights, the claim of ownership, 
in the impprial power. We hold otherwise. 
lndeed, we should scarcely be able ever to plead 
political principles as distinguished from mere 
selfish expediency again, if we did not hold 
otherwise. 


1 
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iring a solution if Britain were 
to join ; the formation of a common - 
icy is the hardest task 
before Six ; success of the 


on to agree on steps for harmonising price 
levels in the direction of a single market. 
This is the difficult part, for German prices 
must come down, and elections are to take 


without the much bigger problem of 
fitting in the system of agricultural 
protection. In four or five years’ time, 


without evading the i 

attitude which is gaining ground in Brusscls 
as the European gains in 
EDUCATION 


Science Sixths 


HE Advisory Council on Scientific 

Policy has pointedly taken up the 
cudgels with the Crowther committee on 
the teaching of science in schools in their 
latest report (Cmnd 1167). It is difficult 
to understand why. The scientific council 
makes a strong and justified attack on the 
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growing factual content of physics and 
chemistry courses for the A and § level of 
GCE—which is why the Crowther com- 
mittee declared that a sixth form boy or 
girl could only take two science subjects— 
but on the need for a drastic overhaul of 
these subjects the committe: a-d the coun- 
cil are at one. “Such a review is now 
imperative,” said the Crowther report, 
urging that it should cover th: specialist 
curriculum of the science sixth as a whole 
and not only subject by subject. All that 
the scientific council adds to this is the 
useful note that the National Science 
Foundation in America is working on the 
problem. 

On specialisation, too, the scientific coun- 
cil is just as wide of the mark. It endorses 
the Crowther principle of “ narrow but 
deep” by implication ; but the scientists 
seem to have forgotten the Crowther pre- 
scriptions on “ minority time.” The scien- 
tific council, too, is surely overoptimistic in 
thinking employers want a “broad,” i.e 
unspecialised, education. Conceivably both 
bodies go too far in their specialist require- 
ments, even as they deplore them. But 
the trouble lies with the demands which 
the universities place upon the schools ; and 
in turn the universities are in the strait 
jacket imposed by the short period which 
Britain can afford for the training of its 
professional people. As the Crowther com- 
mittee said: 

The length of the whole course of profes- 

sional training embracing both school and 

university, has not been stretched to match 
the enormous expansion of the corpus of 
human knowledge, especially on the scien- 

tific side. The attempt is made to pour a 

quart of professional competence into a 

pint pot of a very few years. To take a 

boy from Ordinary level to graduation ... 

in five years is to attempt more than can 

be done properly. 
This is still the basic challenge to univer- 
sities, professional institutions and the 
Government. So long as they will not pro- 
vide the extra year or so to graduation, the 
wretched sixth form boy and girl must bear 
the burden. It is a brutal business, for it 
is warping and constricting young minds 
and imaginations that are scarce and 
valuable. 


Anderson and the 
Boarders 


S IR DAVID ECCLES did right to point out 
to eager Conservatives at Scarborough 
that the 
recommendations to abolish the means test 
for university students carried with it heavy 


Anderson committee’s majority 


contingent liabilities. It must mean equal 
treatment for young people who gain places 
in the teacher training colleges and in many 
other institutions of higher education. The 
cost of making these as free as the universi- 
ties will be much above the £3 million 
estimated by the Anderson committee for 
the universities alone. Furthermore, the 
number of university students is going to 
rise to 175,000. 
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Another, perhaps minor, but nonetheless 
interesting, case is the means test to state 
boarding schools, or to private schools in 
which the state purchases places for 
secondary school pupils that cannot be 
fitted into the normal pattern of day 
secondary schools. There are many parents 
who live abroad, or who are constantly 
travelling, or who are widowers, who 
demand state boarding provision for their 
children of secondary school age; and in 
some cases children are sent by the state to 
boarding schools because their homes are 
unsuitable. To meet all these cases the local 
authorities provide 6,400 places for boys and 
2,000 for girls; but 3.500 of these are 
occupied by children whose parents pay the 
full cost of boarding. Another 7,000 
children are sent to private schools. A means 
test is operated in nearly all these cases, and 
a new committee has just recommended that 
it should be made more liberal. 

Even under the new scales parents with 
incomes of £2,200 would pay full boarding 
costs. But if the means test were removed 
for higher education, would they not have a 
strong case for free access for their children 
to state secondary education at a boarding 
school ? And if that were conceded would 
not a large number of parents living over- 
seas, and with incomes (owing to foreign 
allowances, etc.), in excess of £2,200 try 
to switch their children from the expensive 
public schools to which they normally go 
as boarders to the “free” state boarding 
school sector ? 


THE ARTS 


Sevenpence a Head 


pe annual subsidy to the arts now 
amounts to a national poll tax of seven- 
pence a head. Without it, Sir William Emrys 
Williams points out in a defence of state 
patronage with which the Arts Council pre- 
faces its report this year, 
there would be no Royal Ballet, no Covent 
Garden opera, no Sadler's Wells or Old 
Vic, and it is more than doubtful whether 
such fruitful experiments as those of the 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court 
Theatre or the Mermaid Theatre at Puddle 
Dock would have been possible. 
Obviously the capital would be a less attrac- 
tive place—to put it at its lowest level—as a 
tourist draw without these amenities, as well 
as others that would wilt without a subven- 
tion from the taxpayer. But to keep the arts 
alive in the provinces is, it is clear from the 
latest report, the really formidable problem. 
Of the §1 repertory theatres 14 live on their 
income ; most of the rest are still struggling 
with declining audiences, though a minority 
often because they enjoy keen backing from 
the local authority) are doing better. The 
proportion of trading revenue to operating 
cost of all but one of the symphony 
orchestras has again declined. Television is 
singled out as the culprit: art in the pro- 
vinces, in so far as it exists, is increasingly 
only acceptable when televised. 
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If this problem is to be faced at all, it 
plainly can only be faced in co-operation 
with the local authorities. It is curious that 
many of these are now more willing than 
they used to be to levy extra rates to sup- 
port a university, but take little interest in 
the cultural activities which universities 
ought presumably both to be based on and 
te foster. The Arts Council would be justi- 
fied in concentrating its efforts on places 
where local authorities are determined to 
keep some theatre, music and cultural sensi- 
tivity alive, in the that others would 
become alarmed at the decay of their civic 
attractions later, and follow suit with modest 
subventions of ratepayers’ money. The 
emerging pattern of provincial Britain seems 
to be a few “ tourist industry ” towns plus a 
handful of “civically conscious” cities 
keeping the arts alive in their midst, set in 
an urban provincial landscape outwardly 
ever duller, inwardly ever more introverted 
on television. 


TURKEY 


A Regime on Trial 


EVERAL hundred members of the former 
Democrat party regime went on trial 
yesterday, October 14th, on the bleak island 
in the Sea of Marmata where they have 
been imprisoned for the past four months. 
The indictment against them is voluminous. 
The former president, prime minister, 
cabinet ministers and about 400 Democrat 
party deputies are jointly charged with 
violating the constitution—an offence which 
can be punished by death. Mr Bayar, the 
former president, is accused of high treason 
(also punishable by death) and individual 
members. of the former government are 
accused, among other: things, of various 
forms of corruption, of instigating the anti- 
Greek riots in Istanbul in September, 1955, 
and of trying several times to assassinate the 
opposition leader, Mr Inénu. According to 
the procedure laid down in the Turkish 
penal code, lesser charges are disposed of 
first; thus the first charge to be heard is a 
somewhat ridiculous one concerning a large 
*dog presented to the former  pealaan by 
the King of Afghanistan whic hich Mr Bayar 
allegedly sold to the Ankara zoo for a very 
large sun of money. 

In a sense, the new regime is now on trial 
on the island of Yassiada as well as the old 
one. One may assume that in the blaze of 
publicity surrounding these trials, special 
care will be taken not to tarnish the 
deservedly high reputation for independ- 
ence and impartiality that the Turkish 
judiciary has won. The question is whether 
the National Unity Committee, which must 
confirm all death sentences, will temper 
justice with mercy. Mr Menderes and his 
associates are in any case going to be 
thoroughly and completely discredited by 
the exposure of their lesser misdeeds ; to 
spill ir blood, even after due judicial 
process, for their greater offences would 
ereate’great bitterness, fan political passions 
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political life in Turkey much more difficult. 
General Giirsel said's that the reason 
why nearly all dictators did not hand back 
the reins of government was because they 
had started by letting blood. To his credit, 
he did not start that way’; but if he starts 
at this stage he might still find it difficult 
to hand back power to the politicians. 


Misfits of Society 


A’ the request of the Gulbenkian Trust, 
the London Council of Social Service 


impressionistic, sympath 
report* by Mr Merfyn Turner, based mainly 
on one fairly large lodging house (over 300 
beds) run by a religious organisation, but 
also reflecting the cenditions to be found in 


c . 

‘Mr Turner fel there was much ‘to 
i A commen lodging house, which 
has to be registered as s and may be 
managed by either a local authority or a 
voluntary y, contains, in his words, 
“ artificial and abnormal congregations of 
the community’s misfits.” Most of the 
residents are rootless, homeléss, and penni- 
less in the sense that however high their 
earnings they can never save. Most of them 
can find work, and realise that they must 
earn their “kip” (2s. 9d. at “ Domino 
Lodge” for bed and breakfast); but very few 
will stay in the same job for more than a 
week or two. Some, not many, are suffer- 
ing from an obvious mental illness and 
should not be there at all; a ‘few are 
alcoholics. Many have been in and out of 
prison, but usually for petty thieving, 
drunkenness or being a nuisance rather than 
for serious crime, which they 
telligent enough to plan and carry through. 

But they cherish their independence and 
their anonymity, and it is anonymity in par- 
ticular that the common latiging house gives 
them. (“You don’t have to conform to® 
standards. Nobody bothers you, and that’s 
what I like.”) The superintendent respects 
this feeling and told Mr Turner with pride 
that his lodgers have no records. They may 
be refused a bed because they have been 
tiresome in that lodging house before, but 
not because of what they have done outside 
it. How, then, would these men fit into 
the far smaller, purposive home or hostel, 
properly staffed, with a social worker and 
all, that Mr Turner would like to sce re- 

lacing “.Domino Lodge ” and its like ? It 
ts true that the residents appear to be ask- 
ing for help, and curse the circumstances 
or the authorities (usually the Assistance 
Board) that land them in a lodging house. 
But they also resent being - d around 
and noscy-parker questions about their past. 

*“ Forgotten Men.” National Covhcil of 
Social Service. 5s. 


} in Cambodia 
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Mr Turner may be right in thinking that 
this resentment is an overlay and that deep 
down the men want to be integrated in 
society and could remain so. But even he 
realises that a small, selective lodging house 
would have to refyse shelter to men in need 
of it who themselves refused to accept the 
conditions. In any case, should society 
attempt to make its misfits fit, when they are 
not offending against its laws, simply 
because they are deemed unhappy? 


CAMBODIA 
The Retiring:Prince 


T is to be hoped that Prince Sihanouk 

of Cambodia will not carry out his latest 
threat to “ retire temporarily " as head of 
state. Exasperating he sometimes 
is to friends and well-wishers, the prince 
makes a contribution to the stability of 
south-east Asia that would be sadly missed 
if his.temporary retirements—and there 
have been many—ever became permanent. 


Prince Sihanouk, who has resumed a | 


course of medical treatment in the south of 
France which he had interrupted to attend 
the United Nations Assembly, ascribed his 
wish to withdraw not to ill-health but to the 
violent campaign being waged against him 
by the Cambodian communist party or 
Pracheachon. His retirement, he said, 
would allow \the government to organise 
fresh elections, in which the people could 
endorse or reject his policy. As they gave 
his policy a 99.8 per cent majority in a 
referendum last June, there seems no good 
reason for him to suppose that his popu- 
larity could have sli to danger point. 
Indeed, within a few hours of his statement, 
the National Assembly and the council of 
the kingdom sent him a unanimous message 
of ‘gratitude for his presentation of Cam- 
bodia *s case before United Nations. 

The explanation probably is that though 
the prince has his people behind him, he 
also has many enemies: in Siam, which 
shelters Cambodian exiles, such as Mr Sam 
Sary, the disgraced former ambassador in 
London ; in north and south Vietnam ; and 
itself. The prince has. 
complained of collusion between the 
Pracheachon and the north Vietnam com- 
munists ; though recently ordered the 
release of fifteen left-wing journalists ‘who 
had been arrested in August, he may feel a 
continuing need to demonstrate to the local 
communists that his friendship with|Pcking 
and Moscow does not entitle them to a 
free hand in Cambodia. 

The prince's preoccupation with his less 
stable, or more aggressive, neighbours was 
reflected in his speech to the UN Assembly, 
in which he proposed that Cambodia and 
Laos should be made into a neutralised 
zone, under a joint guarantee by the 
western powers, Siam and south Vietnam 
on the one hand, and by the Sovict Union, 
China and north Vietnam on the other. 
When tempers are cooler in Peking, Hanoi 
and Vientiane—and in Moscow and 


! 
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Washington—interested governments may 
see the underlying sense in his proposal. 


FLOODS 


Mopping Up 


PROLONGED wet summer, and torrential 

localised downpours which the soaked 
earth could not absorb, led to last week’s 
exceptionally serious ing in the south 
of England. Private ders, while 
deserving everyone’s sympathy for a 
setting of their home lives, are y 
covered comprehensive insurance 
policies : the fate of many small shop- 
keepers depends on the insurance com- 
panies’ interpretation of phrases about 
“storm or tempest” in their policies. For 
those not directly concerned, the question 
is how much should be done to prevent 
such things happening again, or to protect 
those to whom it does happen from at least 
the financial consequences. 

Physical protection from such excep- 
tional conditions must certainly be expen- 
sive, and must often involve transforming 
purling trout-streams into i ing ditches, 
the destruction of quaint old bridges, and 
similar acts ee that —— oe 
strongly resist y coun ew 
have mS actually wand badly from 
flooding (the inhabitants of Lynmouth, 
which a disastrous flood struck in 19§2, 
would have been reluctant to permit the 
replanning of their gentle Devon stream 
without a strong incentive). Many people 
in areas where elaborate coastal protection 
works haYe been needed have protested at 
the resulting rise in the rates. It would, in 
any case, be quite impossible to eliminate 
every possibility of flooding in many low- 


lying areas which are ble to the 
coincidence of a high spring tide and a 
heavy rainfall. Without being in any way 
— about the precautions against 

¢ which are ape taken by 
River and local a ities, it seems 


Se ee 
policy rotection against water. 
The surlalen of help for those who do 
suffer this kind of damage could, however, 
be better organised. Large-scale help is 
always given on the occasion of a really 
spectacular flood by the Government and 
by private subscription, and this is rather 
unfair on the people who may suffer just 
as badly from a local downpour or high 
tide which never reaches the national 
headlines. Some kind of national insurance 
scheme to help these people might be 
worked out while last week's floods are still 
in the public memory : but meanwhile the 
English can take some wry consolation from 
the thought that this summer’s weather has 
caused infinitely more damage—and loss of 
life—in France and in northern Italy : while 
the north-castern United States were 
visited, by a hurricane of a violence un- 
recedented there and unimaginable in 
ritain. At its worst the English climate 
is relatively gentle. 
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Riviera 5.00 p.m. 


HE'S SELLING IN MEXICO CITY— 
THIS VERY MINUTE! 


Twenty feet under the Mediterranean, this French liqueur exporter 
enjoys his vacation to the full. He knows that his advertising is working 
hard, selling to the people who matter in Mexico City. For he has invested 
in international advertising in the Latin America edition of TIME. 

In Mexico City it’s 10.00 a.m., and many citizens there, including 
those who can afford the things that go with gracious living, are being 
persuaded by advertising in TIME. They (like 3 million other people around ~ 
the globe) read Trme for news of products, for their families and for the 
industries they represent, as well as for the world’s news. 

You, too, can support your distributors by talking to 
your customers through TIME’s six editions: Latin America; 
Asia; South Pacific; Atlantic; Canada; U.S.; separately or all 
together, depending on your markets. Ask:— 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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ea a 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Competitive 
Welfare 


F any doubts remained about Vice President Nixon's genius 
for political carpentry they would be dispelled by the skill 
with which he is constructing the most difficult part of his 

platform for next month’s election. This is the section covering 
the issues of the welfare state ; Mr Nixon has the unenviable task, 
if he is to win the vital half-dozen states where two-fifths of 
America’s population are concentrated, of building a platform not 
too conspicuously less liberal than Senator Kennedy’s out of the 
limited supply of liberal timber available in the Republican wood- 
shed. Two salient points stand out from his considerable, though 
not complete, success in doing so. The first is that, in the areas 
where Mr Nixon has emerged from the mist of benign but non- 
committal generalities to take up specific positions, the differences 
between Senator Kennedy and himself are comparatively minor ; 
this is partly because recent events in Congress have focused public 
attention chiefly on two subjects—federal aid to education and 
the problem of insuring old people against ill-health—where Mr 
Nixon is at his most liberal because his advisers on these subjects 
are the progressive Republicans in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The second point is that, where the 
differences between Mr Nixon and Senator Kennedy are more 
marked, the Vice President's skilful imprecisions (aided by the 
relative languidness of public interest) have made the differences 
less dangerous to him than they might have been. 

The two men are closest together on the question of help for 
the country’s schools from the federal government. There is 
only one major difference of approach between them and this 
is more apparent than real. Senator Kennedy proposes to provide 
grants of money to local authorities which they can, if they choose, 
spend on raising teachers’ pay as well as on putting up new 
buildings. But there is no guarantee that they will do so, especially 
in areas where considerable influence is wielded by Roman 
Catholics, who dislike creating too many advantages for the tax- 
supported schools as compared with their own parochial schools. 
Mr Nixon, by contrast, would offer federal funds only for the 
gonstruction of classrooms. But the total amount of money which 
each man has in mind appears to be roughly similar and under 
Mr Nixon’s plan some of the money which local authorities now 
use for building schools would undoubtedly be diverted to teachers’ 
pay packets. 

This similarity extends to the candidates’ ideas for helping the 
universities. Both Mr Nixon and Mr Kennedy plan to expand 
the scheme, started in 1958, by which promising students arc 
given federal loans and scholarships. Both of them would also 
allot considerably more money to help colleges to build dormi- 
tories, libraries and laboratories. If anything, the margin of liber- 
ality is here on Mr Nixon’s side, since be has made it clear that 
he would enlarge the amount of aid which private universities, 
as well as tax-supported ones, receive. Senator Kennedy is liable 
to be inhibited from following his example for fear of being accused 
of subsidising his fellow Roman Catholics. 
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The rather wider gap which now separates the two men on the 
question of health insurance for old people may also be closed 
by election day. It is still possible that in the end Mr Nixon 
will accept the kind of comprehensive scheme, financed by the 
social security tax, to which at the moment Senator Kennedy 
possesses the proprietary rights. The Vice President has cautiously 
ruled out nothing except “ compulsoty ” medical insurance and 
as President he would almost certainly try to modify the limited 
scheme enacted last August in such a way that old people would 
receive direct help from the federal government in insuring them- 
selves against future illnesses. He has already approved such a 
plan, providing a choice between three different kinds of insurance; 
except that it requires an income test, the benefits obtainable under 
it are little, if any, inferior to those offered by Senator Kennedy, 
although they are slightly different. 


A’ this point, however, Mr Nixon's liberal impetus begins to 

run out. The ideas he outlined in New York on September 
28th for restoring America’s dilapidated cities resemble Mr 
Kennedy's views on the subject only in the sense that a poker 
player’s confident wink resembles a pair of aces on the table. 
Where the Senator, following the Democratic party platform, pro- 
poses to set up a Department of Urban and Metropolitan Problems 
(the initials of which, it is to be hoped, do not reflect its purpose) 
and give it funds with which to help the cities to draw up long- 
term development plans, the Vice President is content with one 
of those amorphous “ clearing houses for information and advice.” 
On Monday Mr Kennedy specifically came out in favour of aiding 
the construction of homes for middle-income families, which Mr 
Nixon has specifically opposed. The contrast between the two 
men’s enthusiasm for low-rental homes for the very poor, which 
the federal government currently finances, is equally marked. Mr 
Nixon’s approach to the housing problem is based principally on 
easing the supply of credit to private builders. Mr Kennedy, by 
contrast, reckons that he would start by spending an extra billion 
dollars a year on federal programmes—chiefly the financing of 
slum clearance—and that the figure might eventually rise te 
$2 billion. The ideological difference is radical. 

So is the difference in another field. If Senator Kennedy, on 
taking office next year, found himself faced with a recession, the 
first measure he would ask Congress to enact would be a Bill 
setting federal standards for the unemployment compensation 
schemes run by the states. This would require the states to 
provide jobless workers with specified levels of pay for at least 
39 weeks ; in the first two years, if the recession were a bad 
one, it would cost the federal government up to $14 billion. So 
far Mr Nixon has proposed no such scheme, although the Secre- 
tary of Labour, a confidant of his, once approved a similar idea 
in principle. Nor has Mr Nixon matched Senator Kennedy's flat 
recommendation to raise the minimum wage from $1 an hour 
to $1.25 ; the increase proposed in the Republican platform is of 
an unspecified, but certainly smaller, amount. 

The Vice President is now showing signs of recognising that, 
since he cannot compete with the whole of Mr Kennedy’s welfare 
programme, he had better attack it as being impossibly expensive. 
His recent estimate that the Democrats mean to spend 
around $18 billion a year above the current budget is an exaggera- 
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tion, since it assumes that Mr Kennedy would interpret his party’s 
platform as literally as a fundamentalist poring over the Bible. 
Nevertheless, it is estimated in Mr Kennedy’s office that he would 
have to increase expenditures by $7 or $8 billion in the first year 
(roughly half of which would go on the armed forces and foreign 
aid) and by as much as $12 billion a year thereafter. Even if 
Mr Kennedy managed to make some saving by cutting farm sub- 
sidies and by reducing the cost of carrying the national debt (he 
says that he would lower interest rates), he would still be involved 
in a net increase of 12 or 13 per cent over current expenditures. 

If his Administration opened with a recession, with a consequent 
decline in tax revenues, this would involve a very large deficit 
indeed—though in circumstances where a substantial deficit would 
be justified in order to revive the economy. But even if there 
were no recession, the economy would have to expand at least 
at the rate of § per cent a year (which the Democratic platform- 
writers, their fingers visibly crossed, called for) to bring revenucs 
up to expenditures by the end of Mr Kennedy’s second year in 
office. A great deal thus depends on the measures which he has 
in’ mind for stimulating economic growth. So far the ideas he 
has unveiled are not enough to convince an observer that he can 
ensure a steady annual expansion of this size. Thus he may have 
to choose between inflation or an inctease ip taxes—something 
which Mr Nixon also admits may be necessary. But it is a 
possibility which neither candidate wants to discuss with the voters 
until the campaign is over. 


Off Shore on the Air 


HE Democrats hailed the first television meeting between Mr 

Nixon and Senator Kennedy as a crushing victory for their man 
and the Republicans are now almost as convinced, after the second, 
that theirs cannot lose. As both these victories, however, are claimed 
on the score of the Vice President’s make-up—he looked ill the 
first time, healthy the second—detached observers need not take 
them seriously. More significant is the fact that, so far, very few 
votes seem to have been won or lost by the encounters. Their real 
importance is quite other. Although they may not influence the 
voters’ intentions directly, in their concentrated presentation of the 
men and the issues they are profoundly educational. Even more 
important, in the short run, is the clarification that they effect in 
the minds of the candidates themselves. They discover each other's 
weak points and recapture their\ grip on the essentials of the 
dispute between them. 

This week the campaign has developed a new sharpness and 
excitement, particularly on the crucial question of foreign policy 
on which the second debate has focused attention. Senator 
Kennedy’s weak spot in this field has always been his suggestion 
that President Eisenhower ought to have expressed regret for the 
U2 flights in order to save the summit conference. In the debate 
he defended himself on the subject firmly and fairly, but then pro- 
voked a new storm. By saying, of Quemoy and Matsu, that he 
thinks that “ it is unwise to take the chance of being dragged into 
a war which may lead to a world war over two islands which are 
not strategically defensible ” and which are not necessary to the 
defence of Formosa, he gave an opening to his opponent which 
Mr Nixon did not hesitate to use. 

This, the Vice President charged, was “ woolly thinking © of the 
kind which led to the Korean war. But he then committed him- 
self to the defence of the islands at all costs in a way that even 
President Eisenhower has not done. Taken with his weakness on 
the United States record in Latin America since 1952, and his 
extraordinary assertion that “at the present time the Communist 
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prestige in the world is at an all time low and American prestige 
is at an all time high,” he may have presented openings to the 
Democrats which are potentially just as damaging to him as the 
charge that his opponent is a woolly thinker—and, whether he 
knows it or not, an appeaser—may be to Senator Kennedy. 


Unfair to Mr K ? 


wo days after seeing their presidential candidates under 

questioning by the press for the second time, the American 
electorate—or that part of it which lives in six major cities including 
New York—was able to see in a similar position and for twice as 
long the outsider who is playing almost as important a part in the 
election as the candidates themselves—Mr Khrushchev. Many 
people welcomed station WNTA’s breaking of the “ enforced 
silence ” which the big television networks, with the encouragement 
of the State Department, had tried to impose on Mr Khrushchev, 
although one of the sponsors of “ Open End,” the programme con- 
cerned, objected to being associated with his appearance. The 
station received a flood of protests while the programme was on the 
air but a high proportion of these were not against Mr Khrushchev 
but against the bad taste and rudeness of interspersing the pro- 
gramme with “commercials ” for Radio Free Europe, the private 
organisation which broadcasts anti-communist messages behind the 
iron curtain. Mr Khrushchev was only told that this was going 
on while the programme was in progress but did not walk out, as 


might have been expected, or complain afterwards as far as: is 
known. 


WNTA achieved its purpose of making the audience face “ facts 
and reality” even though the) interviewer, Mr David Susskind, 
did not manage to ask—and some wondered whether he had the 
knowledge to ask—the positive, detailed questions which more 
experienced interrogators felt that they would have been able to 
put. It is doubtful, however, whether they would have succeeded 
for Mr Khrushchev did not co-operate with the question-and-answer 
form which the programme was supposed to take. To him this was 
an opportunity for two hours of straight propaganda and he gave 
Mr Susskind little opportunity of guiding what was.a speech rather 
than a discussion. Mr Khrushchev was evidently pleased with the 
result for the programme has been rebroadcast in the Soviet Union 
to show the comrades what a struggle he has had to wage for 
“world peace” in the last three weeks. For most of the two 
hours Mr Khrushchev’s attitude was good-humoured, even folksy, 
as it has been in all his contacts with the American people, 
as opposed to theik representatives at the United Nations. But Mr 
Khrushchev | made it very clear that he was not prepared to 
consider, or even to listen to, opinions which differed from his own. 
The viewers therefore came away feeling as futile and frustrated as 
the interviewer must have done—or maybe more so since Mr 
Susskind had at least the satisfaction of having scooped 
Mr Khrushchev on to the screen. 


Romanism and Rebellion 


\ CHARLOTTE, NG 

Ast week, when Mr Nixon flew into Charlotte, North 

Carolina, for his second visit to the Tar Heel State in this 
campaign, he could count upon a royal\ welcome. Charlotte is 
the centre of the roth Congressional District, the only one in North 
Carolina to send a Republican to Congress. Mecklenburg County 
which like its city of Charlotte commemorates George III's Queen) 
also gave big majorities to Mr Eisenhower in 19§2 and in 1956, 
bringing him, four years ago, to within 15,000 votes of adding 
North Carolina to the five other southern states in his election bag. 
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Dank gpwemiess. 2. 2. 2. © sw ee 28,139,927 
Otherassets. 2 5 2. 2 1 we ww 81,581,684 


$4,116,560,618 
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Deposits. . .... 4... + . $3,362,800,617 
Reserve forexpensesandtaxes . . . 47,558,304 
Liability on acceptances . . .. . 80,908,815 
Dividend payable October 14,1960 . . 7,540,000 
Other Habilities . . 1... ---s 76,965,153 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 
—$25 par . . . . $188,500,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits. . . 115,787,639 
Totalcapitalfunds. . . . . . 540,787,639 


$4,116,560.618 


Assets carried at $428,372,232 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by lau 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Incorporated wu ith limited liability 
in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


New York: 140 Broadway + 23 WallStreet 


Lendon: 33 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
i 


Paris: 14, Place Vendéme 


Brassela: 27, Avenue des Arts 


Directors 
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Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Commitice 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JjR 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


CARL J. CILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cities Service Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


THOMAS S&S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


HOWARD J. MORCENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 
American Cyanamid Compan: 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, }. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINCATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE &. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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I didn’t attend the Labour Party Conference 
(BUT I READ THE SUNDAY TIMES!) 


You might think he'd attended the Labour Party Con- and unprejudiced opinion of events and trends. 


ference, but actually he was in London! The Sunday In more pages than any other British newspaper, The 
Times keeps him accurately informed on Politics, The Sunday Times is in turn serious, provocative, witty, 
Arts, an Business and the City, on Travel. and on Men _ stimulating. Above all, it is pre-eminently readable, 
and Affairs generally. with a unique and delightful style which wins new 
The Sunday Times does more than present the news in readers week by week. Order your copy from your 
crisp, concise fact; it gives a rounded, ‘considered newsagent this Sunday. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES One of the World’s Great Newspapers 
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Realistic Southerners concede that Mr Nixon could sweep the 
whole of the South (some even think he may) and still lose the 
election in the political power-houses of the North and West. 
But, if the election is close, North Carolina’s votes would be well 
worth having. 

Mr Nixon played skilfully with his characteristically pre-tested. 
pre-packaged sentences upon the sentiments of a crowd (the biggest 
since Charlotte's native son, Mr Billy Graham, saved souls in the 
same Coliseum) already sufficiently converted to Republicanism to 
clap the Battle Hymn of the Republic, that anthem of the 
North in the Civil War. There have been Republicans in North 
Carolina ever since the Civil War, which was unpopular in some 
parts of the ‘state, but the party's significant new growth lies in 
the booming industrial cities in the western half of the state. 
Charlotte alone has about 700 branch offices of national concerns. 
staffed by men from other parts of the country who are accustomed 
to living under a two-party system and who provide a growing 
Republican nucleus. 

But what gives the Republicans their chance of carrying North 
Carolina this year is something that docs not seem to change 
much, the strength of the fundamentalist religious sects, particu- 
larly the Baptists, who number 800,000 in this state of 4! million 
people. Hostility based on religious prejudice (and on strong 
Prohibitionist feeling) led North Carolina to vote Republican for 
the only time in its history in 1928, the only other year in which 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency has been a Roman 
Catholic, and the state has been the fountain-head of much of the 
anti-Roman Catholic propaganda blanketing the South this year 
The extremist peak has probably been passed, and in the last 
fortnight two groups of Baptist laymen haye issued warnings to 
their co-religionists that this growing and dggressive church may 
do itself irreparable harm by espousing one political party. 

But political geography gives religious prejudice a powerful 


Gold Stays Put 


NFW YORK 





HE gold stock of the United States may have shrunk by more 
than $4 billion in the last three years—from $22.8 billion at 
the end of 1957 to $18.7 billion now—but little of the precious 
metal that has been lost to the Treasury has actually left American 
soil. Its physical movement has been limited to short trips in 
armoured vans from the east end of Wall Street, where the United 
States Assay Office holds a small part of the country’s gold reserve. 
to the vaults of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. This 
quick and easy method of shifting gold between the United States 
and its trading partners is possible because the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank is willing and able to store gold on behalf of the 
70 and more central banks and international organisations that 
are among its customers. The bank first received the permission 
of the United States Treasury to do this in the nineteen-thirties, 
but it was during the last' war that foreign central banks made 
use of these facilities, shipping large quantities of gold to New 
York for safe (and free) storage. Far from repatriating the 
glittering bars when the war ended, foreign governments, have 
become increasingly addicted to keeping large reserves in New 
York and the pile of “ earmarked” gold has increased from $4.3 
billion worth in 1945 to a current figure of nearly $11 billion. 
Much of this gain has reflected the erosion of the gold reserve 
of the United States, but even while that country has been 
“losing” gold more of the metal has moved into it than out of 
it. Today the New York Federal Reserve Bank holds in its guarded, 
fire-proof vaults more than half the monetary gold reserves of 
foreign, hon-communist countries. The bars of gold—bricks 
which weigh about 28° ounces each—are stacked up in large, 
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lever. In 1956 the state divided with extraordinary neatness down 
the middle. West of Raleigh, the state capital, was, with a few 
exceptions, Eisenhower country. East of Raleigh, in the low-lying 
agricultural region, where there used to be big plantations that 
account for the heavy Negro population today, almost every county 
voted for Mr Stevenson. A large Democratic turn-out in this part 
of the state is needed if the industrial and mountainous west is 
not to take the state as a whole into the Republican column. Yet 
it is precisely in these backward rural areas of the east that ‘the 
fundamentalists are strongest and that the voters may choose to 
“go fishin’ on November 8th rather than vote for the Roman 
Catholic Mr Kennedy. 

Strains inside the Democratic party may also hurt him. Earlier 
this year when the party chose its nominees for state office there 
was a bitter contest between Mr Terry Sanford, who eventually 
won the state nomination for Governor, and a defiant segrega- 
tionist. Most North Carolinians regret the raising of this ugly 
issue which only once before, in 1950's sensational election, has 
stained the state’s reputation for fair-mindedness and toleration. 
Mr Sanford is no racial radical, but he believes in obeying the 
law and his victory angered the conservatives. They became 
angrier when he announced his support for Senator Kennedy at 
Los Angeles just before the nominating convention opened ; they 
regarded this brave act of alliance with liberal forces in the national 
Democratic party as a betrayal of the South and its preferred 
presidential candidate, Senator Johnson. Such conservatives, 
though they wear the Democratic label, are at heart Republicans 
more fearful of Senator Kennedy's friendship with the trade unions 
and his party’s liberal attitude on labour legislation) than of his 
stand on Negro rights ; indeed it is often said that the outcry over 
both civil rights and religion is frequently only a cloak for economic 
conservatism. 

But these local and even state-wide considerations have to be 
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padlocked, wire cages bearing numbers (though not names) to 
indicate which country owns each one. The bank has 96 such 
cages in use (some of its customers require more than one) but 
in spite of the current influx of bars there is plenty of room for 
more. The individual cages vary in size ; the largest would hold 
gold to the value of $540 million. As well as implementing 
transfers of gold between the United States Treasury and foreign 
central banks, the New York Federal Reserve Bank also effects 
transactions between its foreign customers by shunting gold from 
one cage to another. Settlements within the European Payments 
Union, for instance, required monthly movements in the bank's 
vaults and payments in gold to the International Monetary Fund 
involve a similar underground shuffling of gold bars. 
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qualified even in the South which, for all its peculiar political and 
social institutions, is affected by the two questions which are being 
asked all over the country: who is the best man to deal with Mr 
Khrushchev ? ; and can Mr Nixon transfer to himself the Eisen- 


er aekan ec toed cs of be Seen at of eer Remeety, to 
the most isolated back-woods farm, the first may be decisive. 


What About New York? 


1TH far more votes at stake than in any other State, the 

campaign in New York is regarded by both presidential 
candidates as crucially important. It was Mr Nixon’s desire to 
secure the New York vote which, more than anything else, induced 
him to come to terms with Governor Rockefeller during the 
Republican convention ; and it is the complexity and uncertainty of 
Democratic affairs in New York City that has brought the latest 
developments in the case of Mr Hulan Jack, the Negro President 
of Manhattan, one of the city’s five boroughs. 

Mr Jack has been in trouble since last January, when he was 
charged with conspiracy and with violating the city charter by 
accepting a large “ gratuity” from a contractor. He has con- 
sistently denied the charge and the District Attorney has so far 
been unable to make it stick, but a re-trial is now scheduled for 
November 14th—six i after the presidential election. Pressure 
is being brought on Mr Jack to resign—and perhaps thus to 
escape his re-trial—" for the good of the office and the Democratic 
party.” The machine politicians of Tammany Hall, led by Mr 
De Sapio, are under fierce’ attack from the “reform ” Democrats, 
headed by Mrs Roosevelt and ex-Senator Lehman, who intend to 
challenge the official leader at all points when the party chooses 
its candidates next year for the 1961 elections for Mayor and 
other local offices. In alliance with Mr Adam Powell, the powerful 


this Mr Powell has got over his earlier doubts about Mr Kennedy’s 
record on civil rights for Negroes and has proclaimed his active 
adherence to the Democratic cause, although he supported Mr 
Eisenhower in 1956. 

These manceuvres are, from the Democratic point of view, very 
necessary. The party’s successes under Roosevelt and President 
Truman were always based on a coalition of minority interests, 
of which the Negroes (now showing some tendency to switch to 
the Republicans) were an éssential part ; and in New York, which 
is, more than any other .city, a community of minorities, failure 
to hold the allegiance of Jews and Catholics, as well as Negroes, 
could be fatal. Yet Mr Kennedy cannot be sure of any of them. 
Roused by the attacks on his religious beliefs the Jews, it is true, 
may vote for him out of a hatred of bigotry but, except for = 
Irish (Mr Kennedy makes much of his Hibernian blood), the 
increasingly conservative Catholics cannot ‘be depended on. 


An additioral complication is the Liberal party, which exists 


only in New York and which overlaps the reforming wing of the 
' Democratic party there. In recent elections these two groups 
have supplied the hard workers who get the voters registered and 
to the polls—a job on which the machine’s organisers have been 
falling down. And most of these workers are ardent Stevenspnians, 
distrusting both Tammany and Mr Kennedy and liable to sulk in 
their tents even though their leaders have promised to support 
him. For this reason Citizens for Kennedy, an organisation which 
enables independents and Republicans to work for the Democratic 
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candidate without working for the Democratic machine, is 
particularly important in New York. But it remains to be seen 
whether Mr Kennedy's magic, which seems to be doing well 
upstate, a traditionally Republican area, can charm the city back to 
its normal Democratic allegiance in November. 


Foreign Aid Dug In 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OTWITHSTANDING the influence of the restrictive-minded Mr 

George Humphrey (the former Secretary of the Treasury), 
the constant criticism by right wingers of “ giveaways” and a stub- 
born deficit in the country’s international payments, the. foreign 
aid programme of the United States emerges from Mr Eisenhower's 
Presidency considerably stronger than it was when he came to 
office. Mr Selwyn Lloyd went so far, at last month’s meetings of 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington, as to say that the whole world is somewhat better off today 
than it was a decade ago, “ thanks to the wise creditor policies of 
the United States.” 

The current size of the 
programme is deceptively 
similar to what it was when 
Mr Eisenhower’s Admini- 
stration first became respon- 
sible for it in the 1954 fiscal 
year. The total for that 
year was $5.8 billion ; in 
1959 it was $5.6 billion. 
(These figures are higher 
than the annual figures of 
appropriations for “* mutual 
security,” which range 
between $3 and $4 billion, 
because these do not include 
such items of foreign aid as 
Public Law 480, through 
which America distributes 
surplus foods, and the 
operations of the Export- 
Import Bank.) But under- 
neath the relatively unchanged dollar total lies a much changed 
programme. In the first place, it is twice as old and far more 
firmly established than it was in 1952. When President Eisenhower 
took office, the United States was still not, fully aware that the 
termination of the Marshall Plan in mid-1952 was not the termina- 
tion of its responsibilities to the less fortunate countries of the 
world. Today, thopgh the critics go on complaining, there is a 
look of permanency about the programme—or programmes, for 
the operation is a manifold one. 

President Eisenhower, in the military tradition from which he 
had sprung, early established a unified command—a single agency 
—to draw together the many pieces. He put Mr Harold Stassen 
in charge and gave him a place at the Cabinet's meetings. Unifica- 
tion proved imperfect, however. In 1955, both this Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and Mr Stassen were replaced. The Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration was created, subordinate to 
the State Department, while military aid was handed over to the 
Department of Defence. Thereupon began the brief reign of the 
so-called 4-H Club—the group consisting of Mr George Humphrey, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the younger Mr Herbert Hoover, 
who was Under Secretary in the State Department, the Budget 
Bureau’s Mr Rowland Hughes and ICA’s Mr John Hollister. That 
economy-minded foursome tried to limit the foreign aid programme, 
but their effectiveness was forestalled by the times in which they 
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lived and the liberal internationalism of their superiors, Mr Eisen- 
hower and Mr John Foster Dulles. 


Even before that there was planted a seed which has grown to, 


be an appreciable new element in foreign aid—Public Law 480, 
passed by Congress in 1954. Under that programme, the United 
States now “ sells” abroad each year surplus farm products worth 
more than $1 billion, taking in exchange soft currencies—as one 
bureaucrat calls them, “clam shells, coloured buttons and other 
forms of local currency.” To cap the kindness, America lends back 
to the buying country some of the money it thus obtains. 

PL480 is but one example of how different today’s foreign aid 
programme is from that of 1952. The Development Loan Fund, 
which has been in operation only for the last three years, is another. 
When Mr Humphrey became Secretary of the Treasury he all but 
shut the window through which the Export-Import Bank provided 
credits for foreign countries, declaring that the World Bank could 
meet whatever demand there was for loans. The eclipse of the 
Export-Import Bank was short-lived but, even now that it is in 
full operation again, it is overshadowed by the Development Loan 
Fund, which provides cheap loans for a broad range of projects ; 
these can be repaid in local currency. 


HILE those two sizeable changes have occurred during the 

Eisenhower Administration, other frequently-suggested ones 
have not. Military aid has not given way substantially to economic, 
despite the argument that more friends are made with butter than 
with guns. Economic aid is now the larger part of the total pro 
gramme, which it was not eight years ago, but the biggest part of its 
growth has been due to the operations of PL480. What is more, 
military aid planners are beginning to talk of expansion again ; 
apparently some of last year’s recommendations by the Draper 
Committee on military assistance are finding friends at last. “Far 
from disappearing, military aid has become so solidly established 
that at the moment its directors are wondering whether to order 
“one more round” of manned aircraft for America’s under- 
developed allies next year or whether to make a start on distribut- 
ing some really sophisticated missiles. 

Another piece of advice that has not been taken is to offer more 
aid in the form of loans and less as grants. To be sure, the amount 
of aid extended under the name of “loans” has been vastly 
increased but the category covers soft loans that might more 
properly be described as gifts. A third theme of Mr Eisenhower's 
term in office has been that private investment overseas should be 
expanded. If the intention was that private investment should 
replace or even substantially displace public assistance, it has not 
done so. It has increased, however, particularly in collaborative 
deals where private funds are spent along with public funds on a 
project abroad which in the past would have been entirely financed 
by the American taxpayer. 

Lately, as the whole world knows, the United States has suffered 
from’ a troublesome imbalance in its internati payments. The 
deficit totalled $3.5 billion in 1958, $3.8 billign last year and will 
probably come to not much less than $3 billion this year. Far 
from abandoning its responsibilities abroad, however, America has 
enlarged upon them. This has been done chiefly by sponsoring 
increased resources for the World Bank and the IMF, and by sup- 
porting the establishment of the International Development Asso- 
ciation. The result is that the United States has committed itself 
to provide more, but in the process it has also drawn more from 
other countries. 

Today this idea of sharing the burden dominates thoughts in 
Washington about foreign aid. The intention is to give the idea 
substance not only through the International Development Asso- 
ciation but also through the Development Assistance Group—a 
co-ordinating committee of ten capital-exporting countries—and 
through the several multi-nation “clubs ” that have come into being 
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this year to aid India and Pakistan and to finance the development 
of the Indus River. But the United States still bears most of 
burden in the large new programme of aid it has undertaken for 
Latin America, which incorporates some rather striking new speci- 
fications for social reform. Congress has also agreed to join the 
Inter-American Development Bank and has provided new tax in- 
centives for private American, citizens who invest in backward areas 

Perhaps in recognition of the fact that Dr Gallup has found 
foreign aid to be the most unpopular activity of the federal govern- 
ment among the voters, the presidential candidates have hardly 
mentioned it in the election campaign. But both are known to be 
strong supporters of the programme and Senator Kennedy has 
specifically joined in the call for the richer countries to-take a share 
of the still expanding burden. 


Ground Rules for Gas 


N 1954 the Supreme Court forced on the Federal Power Com- 
mission the duty of regulating prices of natural gas not simply 
when it is sold to the distributor at the point of consumption by 
the pipeline company which brings it from oil fields but also 
when it is bought by the pipeline company at the well-head. This 
meant that the commission had to go through the long and com- 
plicated process of fixing prices for nearly 3,400 producers of 
natural gas instead of for only about 200 pipeline companies. 
Congressmen from southern oil-producing states have been trying 
ever since to remove this unwelcome burden but the over-zealous- 
ness of the natural gas lobby on behalf of the Bill frustrated their 
efforts. Meanwhile such a backlog of cases had been built up 
that it would take over eighty years to settle them all even if the 
FPC tripled its staff. 

So the commission is now trying a new, simplified aanten. 
one which it realises is sure to be challenged in the courts and 
which is therefore unlikely to become the established procedure 
for several years. But at least the commission is establishing ground 
rules according to which it will try to fix rates. These give drillers 
of new wells some idea of what they will be able to sell their gas 
for if they find it. The recent uncertainty has discouraged them 
from drilling ; it has also encouraged them to leave the gas under- 
ground or to sell it locally for industrial purposes since sales 
within the state do not come under the FPC. All this has meant 
less gas for the consumers in the big northern cities; these are 
the people who are most anxious that the FPC should control 
the cost of natural gas but they are also the people who will 
suffer most in the leng run if the present shortage continues. 

The consumers’ representatives have not yet reacted to the new 
policy since it is not yet clear how it will affect them. Some of 
che natural gas producers are already complaining bitterly but the 
larger companies are prepared to give the new rates a trial. One 
of the advantages is that inefficiency will no longer be subsidised 
as it was under the old system. Now maximum prices will be the 
same for everyone in each of 23 areas, with rather more being 
allowed for gas from new wells than from existing ones. Only 
if a producer thinks that he has a special case for more can he 
appeal to the commission. The new prices are to be based on 
general considerations of past and future trends in prices, output 
and demand in each of the areas. The old system, the one usually 
used in regulating public utility rates, was to consider cach com- 
pany’s costs separately and then allow it a fixed return on its 
capital. This was used for the last time as the new rules were 
announced, to settle the Phillips case, the cause of the original ruling 
by the Supreme Court which started the trouble. The company 
was given an increase of $5,700,000 a year, a little over half of 
what it had asked. 











| LETTERS 





Dr Paul Einzig | 


Sir—I have read your review of Dr Paul 
Einzig’s autobiography “In the Centre of 
Things” and was astonished to find you 
suggesting—even if only to deny it—that, 
Se ee ife in the City, Dr 
Einzig might have been regatded by tome 
people as having been lacking in integrity. 
eecceas aes Aeder of Dr Encl. 
with any owledge ig, 
and arouses an immediate feeling of 
indignation. It warrants a quick and 
vigorous protest. 

All who were in contact with Dr Einzig 
in those days knew him as an exceptionally 
acute seeker-out and diviner of news, the 


governments, bankers and others who 
thought that what they were working on 
was still private. 

We knew him also as an unrelenting 
crusader for a variety of financial and 
economic policies, in this country and 
abroad, with some of. which we may. have 
felt out of sympathy. 

We were indeed sometimes exasperated 
by him. But that, as much as anything, was 
due to his passionate determination never 
to be deflected from adhering to his inter- 
pretation of his duty as a journalist and 
financial commentator. 

No one who knew him would ever have 
questioned his integrity.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.1 Georrrey C. R. ELey 


{A journalist must expect to be judged not 
by what he intends to say, but by what 
readers take him to intend. The intention 
of the review of Dr Einzig’s book in The 
Economist last week was in fact exactly the 
same as the intention of Mr Eley’s letter of 
protest ; not to give fresh currency to old 
false aspersions, but to put squarely on 
record the conviction of both the reviewer 
and The Economist that, throughout his long 


and remarkable career, there has never been. 


any reason to doubt Einzig’s complete 
integrity, both personally and professionally. 
We welcome the opportunity given by Mr 
Eley’s letter to reiterate this conviction ; and 
to apologise for any conceivable other i impres- 
sion which readers of the review may have 
derived from it.—Eprror.] 


Courage for the Dollar 


Sir—Your correspondent asks 
eae es ee eee eae 
Se ee ee 
peer cgay ~ ten ed eerge 
question mark Octaber Ist, 61 
"ol your readers will regard this typo- 
omission as a pity, because this 
1s an important question which needs more 
serious consideration than you have given 





ee 


it in your columns. Further resort to 
massive credit creation in an already illiquid 
international monetary system would also 
surely have undesitable consequences, apart 
from the practical difficulty of ensuring that 
the central banks of certain countries did 
not continue to exchange their dollars for 
gold acquired from the US Treasury. 

Though your correspondent no doubt 
correctly reports the American Administra- 
tion’s views—at any rate, those for external 
consumption—on the alleged tragic con- 
sequences of a readjustment of the dollar 
price of gold, it is unfortunate that, in pre- 
senting these views, you implicitly appear 
to take sides in the matter. Against this 
it could reasonably be argued that, by a 
realistic and orderly readjustment of 
parities, resulting in a general increase in 
the price of gold in terms of all currencies, 
freedom of economic intercourse and free- 
dom from the chronic threat of exchange 
instability would be enhanced. 

Strictures have been made against 
western Germany and Italy for building up 
their net reserve position at what is regarded 
as too rapid a pace, though probably only 
because the result of their so doing is to 
throw an immediate strain on the generally 
illiquid international payments situation. 
The favourable balances of these countries 
could be regarded as large only in relation 
to the free world’s meagre stock of monetary 
gold. They are small in relation to the 
value of their foreign trade, and very small 
in relation to their national income. 

While it may be naive to say that under 
modern conditions equilibrium will always 
be restored automatically, and thus in the 
best possible way, it is surely true that the 
need to make frequent and necessarily bold 
movements of the rudder every time the 
ship drifts a little off course must seriously 
retard the rate of economic growth among 
the free nations. One is left with the feel- 
ing that the devices which are proposed for 
underpinning confidence in the dollar can 
only have a limited effect on the symptoms 
and will leave the cause untouched.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Cobham, Surrey 


\P. F. D. WaLuts 


Young Visitors 


Sirn—Although it was fairly clear from your 
article of October 1st (page 48) that the 
difficulties and problems confronting 
tence students at American universities 
\not applicable to cach and eve 

caieiiuicy, and that some universities t 
with these problems much more satisfac- 
torily than others, I think that your readers’ 
attention should be drawn to the way in 
which these ms have been met in at 
least one university community, 

At Yale an organisation called the 
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“International Students’ Centre,” run by 
leading citizens of New Haven, has tackled 
many of the problems described in your 
article with an amazing degree of success. 
To begin with, this organisation writes 
a personal letter to each foreign student 
(including Canadians) before the Michael- 
mas term begins. This letter outlines the 
purpose, facilities, and activities of the 
centre. The purpose is simple: to make 
his or her stay in the United States as 
pleasant as possible. The facilities include 
two excellently furnished and subsidised 
co-operative residences for more than 50 
students and recreation rooms for al! foreign 
students. The weekly newsletter contains 
information on the wide variety of activities 
sponsored by the ceritre such as: teas (with 
the ladies of New Haven serving) which 
include guest speakers or other entertain- 
ment ; weekend excursions for sightsecing, 
picnics, or even skiing (with the families of 


.New England serving as hosts) ; dances on 


campus (which are well attended by 
American students); the wives’ club—for 
English lessons and baby-sitting pools ; and 
international dinners in the co-ops to which 
American friends are invited. At both 
Christmas and Easter there are so many 
requests by American families for “ Young 
Visitors” that many cannot be satisfied. 
Many of these invitations are not just for 
Christmas dinner but for two or three days. 
Last year one young Indian couple stayed 
for New Year’s eve as well. 

There are other International Students’ 
Centres in New York and in Berkeley, 
California. I admit that this is only a small 
sample of American universities, but surely 
it is a very important sample.—Yours 
faithfully, T. E. Rem 


Christ Church, Oxford 


Turkey 


\ Str—Referring to the letter in your issue of 
' October 8th from Professor Aydin Yal¢in of 


Ankara University, I wish to state that Pro- 
fessor Yalcin’s remarks are based on 
incontrovertible facts. That investigation 
into the corrupt adminstration is proceeding, 
is welcomed by honourable Turkish busi- 
nessmen who are operating outside Turkey 
but nevertheless with the integrity of Turkey 
foremost in their minds. 

Many high-ranking politicians, civil 
servants and: businessmen are now under 
detention investigation at the trials 
which begin on Friday October 14th. Many 
of the not so senior civil servants and busi- 
ness men who were directly or indirectly 
involved in corrupt practices, costing the 
Turkish people many millions of pounds, 
are still in fact in their former positions. We 
have yet to have absolute proof that there 
is not further corruption still pores 
along the same lines as before, these 
protégés still having the power, and free 
speech now available, to assist the continua- 
tion of policies laid down by their detained 
masters.—Yours faithfully, T. Camociu 
London, SW1 
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Britain’s Informal Empire 


Britain and Argentina in the 
Nineteenth Century 


By H. S. Ferns. 


Oxford University Press. 531 pages. 63s. 
T is still the fashion among Argentina’s 
intellectuals to rail at Britain’s record 

as an imperial power, and to ascribe their 

country’s political and economic ills to the 
supposed domination of its economy by 

British firms and by the Foreign Office. 

The nationalisation of British-owned rail- 

ways, water-works and other utilities was 

the one item of General Perén’s programme 
popular even with those who opposed him 
on libertarian grounds; and Sr. Fidel 

Castro’s uncompensated seizure of British 

and American properties in Cuba meets 

with considerable approval in Buenos Aires, 
and elsewhere in Latin America, as a simple 
act of economic justice. 

Professor Ferns’s dispassionate account 
of Anglo-Argentine relations in the years 
between the occupation of Buenos Aires in 
1806 and the financial crisis of the 1890s will 
give Latin American nationalists little com- 
fort. The author is scrupulously fair ; he is 
as harsh on the irresponsibility of the Bar- 
ings and on the “hard selfishness ” of the 
British directors of the Central Argentine 
Railway as any Argentine patriot could wish. 
But he also eee that Argentina remained 
at all times in full possession of its political 
sovereignty,’ and that British investments 
were made possible, were in fact eagerly 
sought after, by the landed interests that 
controlled the eigenen Favours to 
capitalists came from Argentina, not from 
Britain ; the Foreign Office, following prece- 
dents set by and Canning, 
repeatedly refused to intervene to rescue 
unfortunate British investors. 

Professor Ferns’s study reinforces the 
conclusion of previous writers that the really 
large profits, from inflation, land specula- 
tion, cattle-raising and agricul- 
ture, went to native Argentines. Between 
1883 and 1887, for » land values in 
the province of Buenos ires rose 200 per 
cent a year. To the British were left the 

“less rewarding and more demanding” 
construction of railways, gasworks, sewers 
and electric power plants, and unfortunate 
investments in government bonds. Except 
for a few successful companies and a few 
particularly good years, returns were low or 
non-existent ; thousands of British investors 
were given reason to wish that they had 
heeded the “ stern and repeated warnings ” 
of The Economist against dabbling in specu- 
lative Argentine securities. 

The chief beneficiaries of the export of 
British capital to Argentina, which at its 
peak in the late 1880s took nearly half of 


all new British overseas investment, were 
the great landlords, who borrowed pro- 
digiously to develop their holdings and by 
one means or another managed to escape 
payment. As they sold their beef and wheat 
abroad for sterling, inflation at home made 
them wealthier ; hence they insisted’ upon 
continuing the unsound tax and credit 
policies of the national government and the 
issue (in part illegal) of excessive amounts 
of inconvertible paper money. The under- 
paid Argentine worker and the much- 
maligned British bondholder footed the bill 
for such public extravagances as the super- 
fluous new city of La Plata and for the 
lavish private palaces that dotted the pampa. 
When the crash came in 1890, it brought 
down the House of Baring and very nearly 
threatened the Bank of England as well. 
Between January, 1890, and June, 1891, the 
market value of Argentine government 
securities, most of them held in London, 
fell from £56 million to {22.5 million. 
Recovery, made possible by further loans 
and by the British government's secret 
agreement to bear of any losses that 
might be incurred in sustaining the Barings, 
ushered in a brief Golden Age of lo- 
Argentine economic relations, which lasted 
until the first world war. 

This useful survey appears at a timely 
moment, when Argentina’s renewed quest 
for foreign capital has stirred up once again 
some of the x of the Peronist 
years. Although Professor Ferns might have 
broadened his vision had he been able to 
make more use of Argentine material, he 
has steeped himself in the British sources. 
and this book places him among such judi- 
cious students of the Anglo-Argentine con- 
nection as Ysabel Rennie, J. Fred Rippy. 
T. F. McGann, and Myron Burgin. It is to 
be hoped that his book will receive the atten- 
tion it deserves in Argentina ; until native 
historians can attain to this level of 
objectivity and insight, they will continue 
to see the best histories of their own coun- 
try written in the English language. 


History from the Outside 
Foch versus Clemenceau: France and 
German Dismemberment, 1918-1919 


By Jere Clemens King 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 


Umiversity Press. 144 pages. 32s. 

stupy of Rhineland separatism in a 

French context at the end of the first 
world war is of rather more than purely 
historical interest in the aftermath of the 
second world war, which has witnessed a 
Germany divided and a Franco-German 
rapprochement psychologically nourished in 
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both countries, for the first time since 1815, 
by a common experience of defeat. The 
present Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
in Western Germany was, as mayor of 
Cologne, in at the birth in November, 1918, 
of the separatist movement supported b 
the catholic. Centre Party for a Rhenish 
republic within the German realm, separated 
from protestant Prussia rather than from 
Germany itself. Such a solution, however, 
obviously offered possibilities for various 
shadings and Professor King suggests that 
Dr Adenauer was probably suffering from 
“* selective amnesia” in on in iy 
“From the very beginni —— 

separation of the Rhineland trom Ger- 
many. This statement was made by Dr 
Adenauer in a letter which he had the 
courtesy to address to the author of “ Foch 
versus Clemenceau,” an associate professor 
of history at the University of California. 


Professor King retells the familiar story 
of the struggle at the Paris peace confer- 
ence between Clemenceau, to whose 
elevated and realistic sense of moderation 
the author pays just tribute, and Marshal 
Foch who, as Clemenceau complained, 
“never wanted to understand that in order 
to make peace with Germany we can no 
more stand alone than when we were fight- 
ing her.” Lloyd George and President 
Wilson were rightly apg of . oo in 
reverse the provocation of 
whereas Foch souehion with Mangin 
and Gérard, his generals in the Rhineland, 
who, by their support, were compromising 
the separatist movements which came to 
grief in what Professor King calls “ the 
noisy and nugatory Palatinate-Rhineland 
Rebellion” of May, 1919. 

Not much new material of importance is 
contributed by Professor from Ameri- 
can collections of unpublished papers, 
notably those of Generals Henry Allen and 
Tasker Bliss: What could still have been 
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scparation scianl locrewed io the later 


part of 1919. That August, the general staff 
of the British Army of the Rhine estimated 
that about sixty per cent of the population 
of the British zone of occupation favoured 
the ‘movement. If Professor King rather 
underestimates such tendencies, that is now 
the convenient line for Germans themselves. 
But then today, if Germany no longer exists 
as a unity nor does Prussia. 


Vintage Art 
Turgenev: The Novelist’s Novelist 
By Richard Freeborn. 
Oxford University'\Press. 213 pages. 215. 
w all literatures there is wine that will 
travel and wine that is best savoured 


on home ground. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
to the world; the heart of their 


meaning comes through even in translation. 
But those who know the language will say 
that the very essence of Russian literature 
and its poetic genius are to be 
— ferns » in Pushkin and Turgenev. 
tion is always compromise, and 

Ty t is t hs useful, criticism must deal not 
with philosophic concepts but with 

specific s of style and craft. 

“PiThis is is the kind of criticism Mr Freeborn 


in his study of Turgenev. How 
did Turgenev compose his novels? What 
is his place in the development of the 
Russian. realistic tradition ? Why did 
Henry James see in him “the novelist’s 
novelist”? Mr Freeborn proceeds to 
answer these questions with scrupulous 
scholarship, an ear attuned to every nuance 
of the original text, and great critical tact. 
His is the most careful study of Turgenev’s 
art to have appeared outside Russia. 

Mr Freeborn s “ Rudin,” “ A Nest 
of Gentry,” “On the Eve,” and “ Fathers 
and Children” as Turgenev’s “four great 
novels.” Between 1856 and 1862, Turgenev 
laid the foundation for the dramatic rise of 
the Russian novel and combined | the 
demands of social realism with those of 
art and poetic form. Mr Freeborn examines 
each of these novels in turn, showing how 
certain principles’ of construction and 
dramatic contrast are common to all. He 
shows how Turgenev used landscape as 


on to show how the weight of 
political satire bent Turgencv’s next novel, 
“ Smoke,” out of shape, and how his powers 
—_ in the last of his fiction, “ Virgin 


i 
: 


os Freeborn suggests that Turgenev 
kept his novels on a small scale because, 
starting a new tradition, he did not wish to 
“ dessicate the literary field” for his suc- 
cessors. This is an ingenious idea, but it 
is not really convincing. 








Turgenev’s | 
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novels, even at their most elaborate, are 
short stories extended. Many would say 
that “A Sportsman’s Sketches” are his 
supreme work. Rooted psychological 
inhibitions and a constant distrust of his 
own imaginative powers seem to have pro- 
voked in Turgenev a deliberate slightness, 
a “holding back.” Throughout Mr Free- 
born’s study there is a donnish shyness 
that accords well with the subject. He is 
dealing with Turgenev the craftsman ; to 
get at the man one must still resort to the 
erratic but more piercing essay by Edmund 
Wilson. 


Questions of Government 


Democracy in the Mid-Twentieth 
Century 

Edited for the Department of Political 
Science, Washington University by William 
N. Chambers and Robert H. Salisbury. 
Washington University Press. 158 pages. 
$2.75. 


IVE: distinguished academicians, Pro- 
fessors Hartz, Beer, Lindblom, Pennock 
and Epstein, some whom are well known in 
this country, have contributed to this sym- 
posium of papers—with appropriate 
editorial introduction—delivered at a con- 
ference at Washington University, Saint 
Louis in 1958. The subject is treated in 
specialised essays, which not only draw on 
conventional political theory, but also take 
particular account of institutions and experi- 
ences in the two main Anglo-Saxon demo- 
cracies. There emerges much sense about 
some main problems and dilemmas of today, 
and even where these are not resolved, 
valuable suggestions are made for further 
research into topics that are as vital to the 
effective functioning of British democracy 
as they are to that of the United States. 
Basically the contributors are optimistic. 
Professor Hartz’s “ Democracy: Image and 
Reality ” manages to be both alarming and 
reassuring. It is no use, he seems to argue, 
to look back nostalgically to a classical 
democratic age. Modern society and culture 
unquestionably provide problems in adapta- 
tion for conventional democratic forms, 
which can be eased only if the actual func- 
tioning of is more carefully 
studied. And yet if democracy faces com- 
petition from communism, comfort can be 
drawn from the fact that within communist 
states the challenge posed to that system 
internally is likely, to be deeper and perhaps 
less easily soluble. Professor Beer in 
“New Structures of Democracy: Britain 
and America” is rather more pragmatic. 
He concedes the difficulties for government 
today in conventional democratic moulds, 
but considers that in contemporary Britain 
these have been largely overcome. As an 
anglophile, Professor Beer is perhaps a trifle 
too kind to us. At all events he advances a 
powerful case for showing that the British 
people have absorbed the full panoply of 
conflicting pressure groups, and reconciled 
these within a structure both democratic 
and legislatively efficient. Some of Profes- 
sor’s Beer’s co-authors are more attracted to 
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the American system. In “ Democracy and 
Leadership” Professor Pennock cannot 
accept that the British system, through the 
premiership, produces leaders any better, if 
admittedly no worse, than those succeeding 
to the American presidency. Professor 
Pennock does not deny that events of them- 
selves modify and change the leader’s role ; 
he is unquestionably becoming more 
institutionalised. 

In the concluding essay, “ Democracy 
and Foreign Policy ”, Professor Epstein sets 
out to show what all these diverse considera- 
tions amount to in the conduct of external 
relations. Foreign affairs are conditioned 
by current realities: they are a field for 
experts and are scarcely conducive to popu- 


\ lar democracy in the puiest sense, yet could 


Vit not be that at the élite level there is in 
fact the possibility of full individual partici- 
pation? Indeed, it is this problem of 
individual participation that is at the root 
of democracy’s dilemma today, and it is to 
the credit of all contributors that perhaps 
this emerges as the highest common factor 
in the debate. 


The Rivals 

Kennedy or Nixon: Does it Make 
Any Difference ? 

By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
13s. 6d. 


§1 pages. 


Ss Mr Schlesinger is a close adviser of 

Senator Kennedy, and proclaims his 
belief in the Democratic cause on the dust- 
cover, as well as in the foreword, of his 
little book, it will surprise no one to learn 
that he is quite sure that there are many 
differences between the two presidential 
candidates, all of them in Mr Kennedy's 
favour. Fundamentally, he believes, Mr 
Kennedy has a solid and intelligent interest 
in politics and serious concern for his 
country’s welfare: Mr Nixon is just a 
trimmer to every breeze of public opinion 
or prejudice. 

Mr Schlesigner’s tone is solemn, and 
his ee those which 
e — dubious concepts of “ inner” 

r-directedness ” made fashion- 
able by Mr David Riesman—are somewhat 
suspect ; ban the malicious, as well as the 
Democrats, will enjoy his attacks on the 
Vice President (“Richard Nixon is not a 
bad man”) if not his catalogue of the 
Senator’s virtues (“ Kennedy is ambitious 
because the Presidency alone would give 
him the power to fulfil purposes which have 
long lain in his mind and heart.”). 


From Beowulf to Ulysses 
A Critical History of English Literature 
By David Daiches. 

Secker & Warburg. Two volumes. 1,177 
pages. 84s. before November 1, 1960, {5 
after. 


A who undertakes in this age of 
specialisation to write, single-handed, 
a serious critical history of English literature 
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directly or indirectly, with the home 
market for food will find this survey of 
considerable interest. 10s. (post 6d.) 


The East African 
High Commission, 1959 


An illustrated report outlining a year’s 
progress in the social, research, scientific 
and economic affairs of the three High 
Commission territories. 10s. (post 6d.) 
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nowadays, By mony criticism " being all 
the . To read about authors is cer- 
sidly tos profitable than to read what they 
wrote ; yet literature is inescapably a 
manifestation of social changes, and no 
work of art exists in isolation from the 
culture that nurtured it. An inclusive and 
readable survey of our literary heritage, 
made by a man thoroughly conversant with 
mid-twentieth century critical criteria on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is therefore to 
be welcomed gratefully. 

Most histories of literature are designed 
for reference. This, the author says, is 
intended to be read, rather than “ looked 
up.” He has evidently gone out of his way 
to make his book as labour-saving as pos- 
sible. There are quantities of quotations, 
often very long ones; the whole of Dr 
Faustus’s dying speech is given, for instance, 
not as a text for critical commentary but 
simply to illustrate Marlowe at his best. 
There are numerous digests of novels and 
plays. These concessions arouse the fear 
that the book may be treated as a substitute 
for first-hand reading instead of as an incite- 
ment to it. Compared with the masterly 
“History of English Literature” by 
Legouis and Cazamian, this is considerably 
less encyclopedic ; there are no potted 
biographies and no suggestions for further 
reading. The tone is not nearly so magis- 
terial—at times, indeed, it is slightly jocose 
—and Dr oon naturally far a prone 
to systematising categorising were 
. his French . Some odd 
omissions may be noted: William Law, that 
master of eloquent persuasion, is not men- 
tioned among the writers of cighteenth 
century prose; there is no word of 
Clarendon. However, the choice of whom 
to reject must be a personal one, and there 
is little to grumble at in Dr Daiches’s 
selection. 

The balance of the book jis not at all 
unorthodox. It is good to see Spenser 
firmly treated as a central Renaissance 


» instead of a belated, medieval 
, as in the Penguin Guide to 
ish Literature, where he turns up in 


“ The Age of Chaucer ” volume ; good, too, 


to see Ben Jonson’s lyrical poetry, as well 
as his plays, given plenty of appreciative 
attention. The long chapter on Shake- 
speare is particularly well done. Even more 
space is given to Milton, which secemis odd 
until] one realises that this chapter is 
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virtually an abbreviation of Dr Daiches’s ' 
recent volume in the Hutchinson University 
Library series. As a critic of novelists he 
is always perceptive and stimulating ; the 
few pages devoted to Sterne are excellent, 
and so is his brief account of James Joyce. 
He writes well nearly all the time} and has 
a striking command of the extremely long 
but beautifully articulated sentence, which 
enables him to accomplish some notable 
feats of condensation. 

The two volumes are very well produced, 


- though the spelling conforms to American 


convention, since they were printed in the 
United States. The price, unfortunately, 
will prevent their getting into the hands of 
the very people who would most profit 
from them—young students.. It is to be 
hoped that a cheaper edition may soon 
appear ; otherwise the book’s fate may too 
frequently be to remain on the reference 
shelves of libraries, often consulted, no 
doubt, but not browsed over as it deserves 
to be. 


Sixty Years of Flight 
The Aeroplane 


By Charles H. Gibbs-Smith. 
Her Majestv’s Sta‘ionery Office. 
£1 15s. 


ITHERTO the late Maurice J. B. Davy’s 

book “ Historical Survey” was the 

best handbook on the aeroplane. Now Mr 

Gibbs-Smith has produced a standard work, 

writing with a keen interest in his subject 

and a pleasant style on the basis of vast 
research and an unprejudiced mind. 

Much of what is in the book was com- 
mon knowledge, but it has been put down 
in chronological order and is most readable. 
The account of the Wright brothers is an 
amazing story. It will be remembered that 
they flew late in 1903, yet they were not 
acknowledged as really haying flown until 
their demonstration in 1908, What hap- 
pened in the’ intervening years ? This is 
all described, and it is remarkable that in 
1904 the Wrights were making long flights 
on Huffman Pasture but no single news- 
paper in America thought it worth while 
recording. The only article on the Wrights’ 
oe achievement was written by a certain 

Root in a oe called “ Gleanings in 
Bee Culture.” atticle is given in full 
in the book and is well worth reprinting. 

If there is one criticism, it is that Mr 
Gibbs-Smith might have delved in the 
invention of the jet engine a little more: 
thoroughly. Hitherto credit has been given 
to Sir Frank Whittle, whereas it would 
appear that Hans von Ohain, in conjunction 
with the Heinkel Company, preceded him 
by a jet-propelled aeroplane flying in 


385 pages. 


August, 1939, whereas the Gloucester first | 


flew in 1941. Whether von Ohain founded 
his work on Whittle’s patent of 1930, which 
was published in 1932, we do not know. 
The situation needs to be explored while 
people are still alive who can give accurate 
recollections of what took place. 

Mr Gibbs-Smith has an _ unbiased 
approach to all claims to “ firsts,” which he 
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deals with fairly and after much investiga- 
tion. Anybody interested in the birth of 
— and its development should read this 


Journal and Jottings 
Livingstone’s Private Journals, 
1851-1853 

Edited by I. Schapera. 

Chatto & Windus. 366 pages. 355. 


From the Hands of the Wicked 


By Tony Lawman. 
Robert Hale, 191 pages. 18s. 


7 a Livingstone journal, contained in 
two notebooks now in the Central Afri- 
can Archives at Salisbury, begins in April 
1851 when Livingstone left Kolobeng for 
the Makololo country, and ends when he | 
left Linyanti for the great journey to 
Luanda on the west coast in November, 
1853. Some parts of the journal were pub- 
lished by Blaikie in the authorised “ Life,” 
but it is good to have the full text, well 
edited. It is not only a diary, but also a 
receptacle for his miscellaneous comments, 
tribal history, notes for sermons; observa- 
tions of wild life, scientific and medical 
gleanings, those extraordinary repositories 
of varied African lore which distinguish all 
Livingstone’s writings and make him an 
oddity among missionaries. 

There could be no better source for 
African life, human or animal, though he 
was more interested in languages than in 
customs, and though scientific anthropo- 
logy hardly existed before the late sixties. 
The reader scarcely observes that in the 
earlier part his wife, pregnant and with 
three little children, was trailing along with 
him, joyless but persevering and is unaware 
that a Boer band, the young Paul Kruger 
perhaps among them, gutted his house at 
Kolobeng, ‘smashing his furniture and 
bottles, pouring out his medicines, tearing 
up his books, and stealing the tools and 
the food. Never in his life was Livingstone 
guilty of system. 

“From the Hands of the Wicked” is 
written so dramatically that the reader might 
miss the real drama of the narrative. 
Frederick Stanley Arnot was the child of 
a Scottish family who were friends of 
Livingstone. Fired by Livingstone’s life 
and death, he reached Africa in 1881, had 
four narrow escapes from death within a 
few months, and in 1886, after discoverin 
the true sources of the Zambesi, enter 
Katanga, presenting its king, the blood- 
stained ruffian Mushidi, with a new Ameri- 
can rocking-chair. For two years he acted 
as the king’s political adviser, wrote his 
state letters, and founded a mission school 
and station. In 1888 he went on sick leave, 
and though he returned to Africa in 1889, 
he never returned to Katanga, spending the 
rest of his short life in founding various 
mission stations in Angola, Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia. Thus he had been 
gone three years when the Belgian askaris 
occupied Katanga, and Mushidi was short 
dead in the ¢nsuing fracas. It is melancholy 
that despite this wealth of material, the 
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packaging for instance. Packaging materials 
need to be sized, given strength when wet, 
printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules 
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“(pes fields. If the New World is better off for. 
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know what they mean. 
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South Africa's Choice 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


LTHOUGH 48 per cent of the white electors and an unestablished 
A proportion of the unconsulted non-white population are 
opposed to the change, South Africa is to become a republic 
on May 31st next year—fifty-nine years to the day after the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Vereeniging which ended the Boer War, and 
fifty-one since the proclamation of the Union of the four com- 
ponent territories. The Nationalists won the referendum, as was 
generally expected, because in addition to the total support of their 
party, a number of Afrikaners who do not support them politically 
voted with them on this issue—for sentimental historical reasons— 
and because a small proportion of the English-speaking voters saw 
in the republic some prospect of the white man’s position of 
privilege being maintained under the Nationalist aegis. Here the 
Congo tragedy and the ferment in Africa generally was skilfully 
exploited by republican propagandists from the premier 
downwards. 


Except for pockets of English-speaking resistance, particularly in 
southern Natal and eastern Cape Province, the defeated half of 
the European population is accepting the verdict, albeit reluctantly, 
and will try to make the best of a bad job. Such resistance as there 
is, which will continue for some time, is more vocal than reaf, 
even though the bitterness in some cases goes very deep; the 
attachment to the Crown and to Britain is very real, particularly with 
the older generation. The Nationalist Afrikaners, on the other hand, 
have not shown the uninhibited elation expected of them, probably 
because their leaders advised them not to give vent to their exuber- 
ance. In Natal and parts of eastern Cape Province there has 
been some talk of secession—semantically disguised because seces- 
sion today bears a stigma it did not carry ten years ago ; but nothing 
will come of it, because in the final resort armed rebellion is 
probably the only resistance likely to achieve anything. And in 
South Africa today no white group of any consequence will be 
found in favour of such recklessness. 


The only blueprint for a separate state thus far produced has 
come from an East London group which envisages a “ breakaway 
Coneeianedl member ” extending from the northern border of 
Zululand and taking in the whole of Natal, the Transkei border area 
and Albany. In size it is approximately equal to England and 
Wales. The proposers of this scheme base their case on the 
assumption that political separation need not nowadays imply the 
disruption of the economic unity of a country. If practical, which 
seems doubtful, the scheme would allow the area concerned a 
measure of cultural and constitutional autonomy. Very few South 
Africans, however, believe anything will come of these plans, for a 
majority of those who speak English realise that their fate is 
intimately bound up with that of the Afrikaners and that the two 
have to seek a modus vivendi as well as a formula for peaceful co- 
existence with the non-white peoples. 

The Nationalists are well aware that the attainment of a republic 
will not solve the colour problem, although they are fervently hoping 
for more non-Nationalist support for apartheid. The prime 
minister’s appeal for such backing was accompanied by an offer of 

| cabinet seats for English speakers who represent an organised group 
or party. Such support for the Nationalists’ colour policy may still 


be found, for many English speakers believe fervently in apartheid 
in some form or other. In time, therefore, the Nationalists’ hope 
of some political realignment—a hope shared by the Progressive 
Party, incidentally—is likely to be realised now that the republican 
issue is on the way out. The United Party’s position is based on a 
largely negative approach to colour problems in an attempt to 
match the present state of public opinion ; it is likely to become 
increasingly difficult as the Nationalists put a veneer of moderation 
un their own apartheid in an attempt to influence the outside world 
and to break down some of the violent antipathy of the non-whites. 
Were that to happen, the Progressive Party would be put to the test 
of seeing how much electoral support it can attract and whether it 
can in fact become a force of some consequence in the urban areas. 
One Progressive leader has talked hopefully of an expected “ massive 
political reshuffle,” envisaging a polarisation of political views 
between the conservative and liberal approaches. Some Nationalist 
intellectuals at Stellenbosch University have already pleaded for 
a national government to help South Africa face its grave racial 
and economic problems, and this may well reflect similar thinking 
among Nationalists who are becoming more aware of the complete 
inadequacy of apartheid in modern circumstances and are worried 
by Dr Verwoerd’s intransigence about the colour problem. The . 
Nationalists’ ultimate strength lies in the amount of support there 
is outside the party for the broad direction of its colour policy, and 
it is because of this that any real resistance in Natal on the repub- 
lican issue is, in the last resort, out of the question. Natal cannot, 
will not, and does not want to go it alone on colour. 


1TH the referendum over, the prime. minister is hoping to 

manceuvre his opponents into a position where they must 
either support his “ Keep South Africa white ” policy or oppose him 
outright by advocating political integration and shared government 
on the basis of an extended common franchise. On the issue of 
Commonwealth membership, Dr Verwoerd is assured of the support 
of the United and Progressive parties, which are desperately worried 
by the prospect of a lonely South Africa, isolated from its friends in 
the Commonwealth, and virtually alone in Africa at a time when 
African nationalism is reaching its zenith. It was for this reason 
that the party’s most responsible organ, Die Burger, said last week 
that “the coming of the republic could be our nation’s greatest 
hour—or our greatest and final failure. Our lives here are literally - 
at stake in the crisis descending on us.” The crisis, of course, is one 
of colour, and the Nationalists hope that, in facing it, they will have 


assiduously 

Verwoerd’s republican gamble has paid off thus far, to the extent 
that he has the numerical support of the whites, although, of course, 
South Africa’s exclusion from the Commonwealth would be a severe 
blow—except to the Nationalist extremists who stil] long to cut the 
painter with Britain. Now Dr Verwoerd believes he is equipped 
to succeed in the greater and more perilous gamble of ruling twelve 
million non-whites without their consent. >» 

To achieve this, he has to try to neutralise one major stumbling 
block in his path: the powerful English language press, which, 
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Town, opposed him during the appointed suggests that the commission’s line of reasoning should 


republican campaign and against the broad really not have caused too much surprise. 

direction of apartheid as well as against the harsher aspects of Sir Roy’s refusal to consider the provisions for possible secession 
race discrimination. In his victory address after the seferendum. is Clearly unrealistic. To begin with, all twenty-five commissioners, 
the premier was unequivocal. “We cannot,” he said, “ allow the including those nominated by the federal government itself, have 
republic and the future of the nation to be ruined by sensa- recommended thes¢ provisions, although there were differences 
tion-mongering i ht or the besmirching of our country’s of opinion on how the decision of each territory should be deter- 


name and that of its leaders.” mined. Moreover, the British Government has made clear its 

Read against the background of the Press Commission which determination to discuss the question of secession whatever Sir 

has been sitting continuously for ten yeats, the tendentious report Roy says, and its constitutional right to do so seems irrefutable. 

of the Undesirable Literature and Publications Commission with its It is now obvious that a refusal at least to make an allowance for 

suggestions for censorship on aesthetic as well as political grounds, possible secession in the new constitution would lead almost imme- 

and against twelve years of continuous Nationalist agitation and diately to revolt by the African political parties in both Northern 

campaigning against the English language press, this declaration is)’ Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The hold that both Mr Kaunda and 

ominous. It is the most unambiguous statement made by a respon-** Dr Banda exercise over their more hotheaded followers is tenuous, 

sible member of the government about the Nationalists’ intentions and their ability to hold these followers to a policy of non-violence 

* towards the press, and is looked upon seriously in South African will depend solely on whether such a policy appears successful. 

newspaper circles. It is felt that Dr Verwoerd will not scruple Sir Roy Welensky has also talked about calling a federal general 

i to clamp down on the press if he fecls there,is no other way of election, though what this would achieve is not easy to imagine. 

rallying English-speaking cos to his colour policy. If this He would clearly win a very substantial majority, because the 

happens it may well be a portent of things to come, for aparthcid overwhelming preponderance of seats are controlled by white 

can its conclusion by the continual shrink- voters and they would at this time rally behind him. But the 

age of the area of freedom of those who dppose it, no matter what solid support for Sir Roy that exists now does not mean that 
a ae 


The Choice for Rhodesians ans at ec eons Goupat Grose coi cmneaoae 


CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 






tories as a result of armed revolt: 
alone. the voluntary secession of Southern Rhodesia as a result of fears of 
The reactions to this prospect have varied. Mr Harper, the African advancement. While acknowledging how excellent it 
leader of the right wing Southern Rhodesian Dominion party, has would have been if this multiracial federation could have been 
welcomed the report as absolute evidence of Britain’s perfidious made to work, most people will prefer Lord Monckton’s way out 
intention to enforce complete racial i He clearly expects of the impasse to that of Sir Roy Welensky. 


France's Split Mind 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 








i negotiation. NTELLECTUAL ferment may not always precipitate events, but 

Sir Roy Weiensky and his cabinet have rejected “ out of hand” it forces men to recognise the logical conclusions of their 
any provision for possible secession. He has been complaining predicament. The French révolte des clercs is now performing such 
i issi 1 a function. The so-called Jeanson trial and the manifesto of the 


(Continued on page 256) 
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| The Monckton Report 


te advisory commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Monckton bases 
its recommendations* on two premises : 
first, that the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland cannot be maintained in its 
present form and, second, that a con- 
tinued federal link between the three terri- 


tories is desirable. 


The commission finds that opposition to 
the federation among Africans in the 
northern territories, strong when it was 
introduced, has in the seven years of its 
operation hardened to a pitch of distrust 
and hatred that would be impossible to 
dispel without fundamental changes in the 
structure of the association and in the 
racial policies of Southern Rhodesia. The 
commission was boycotted by the African 
nationalist parties in the northern terri- 
tories, and many Africans, particularly in 
Nyasaland, were prevented by intimida- 
tion and violence from coming forward, 
All the same, the commission is satisfied 
that it got an accurate impression of 
African opinion, and is left in no doubt 
of their intense and genuine opposition to 


federation. 


On the other hand, all but two of the 
twenty-five members of the commission 
oppose the dissolution of the federation, on 
(a) the economic grounds that it would 
bring hardship, poverty and distress to 
many and entail sacrifices for all, and (b) 

' the political grounds that it would amount 
to an admission that there is no hope of 
survival for any multi-racial society on the 


African continent. 


Mr Wellington Chirwa and Mr Haban- 
yama publish a minority report, proposing 
the immediate dissolution of the federa- 
tion. They suggest that a referendum 
should be held in all three territories, on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage, to 
decide on federation or secession. They 
make various suggestions for the future 
economic association of the three terri- 
tories, and they urge the British Govern- 
ment to accelerate the rate of constitu- 


tional advance. 


Several commissioners note their reser- 
vations (often substantial) on individual 
‘points in the report. Among these, Mr 
Gondwe and Mr Katilungu, while agree- 
ing with the substance of the report, doubt 
whether its recommendations will be 
accepted by the Africans in the northern 
territories. They suggest that! the consti- 
tutional conference should consider 
replacing the federation by a high commis- 
sion form of inter-government collabora- 
tion similar to the East Africa high 


commission. 


* Report of the Advisory Commission on 
the Review of the Constitution of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Cmnd. 1148. London, 
HMSO. 8s. 


The following are the commission's 
principal suggestions for altering the struc- 
ture of the federal association in order to 
make it work: 

Right of Secession. The British Govern- 
ment has the unfettered right to control 
the future of the territories. On the under- 
standing that the existence of the right to 
secede would, far from weakening the 
federation, possibly enable it to survive, 
the commission concludes that the 
Government should declare its willingness 
to consider any request for secession. A 
declaration to this effect be written 
into the preamble to the constitution. 
The timing‘of such a request could be 
either (a) after a territory has attained 
self-government (i.c. Southern Rhodesia 
would be able to ask for it at once) or 
(b) after a fixed period of years, say five 
or seven years, after the inception of the 
constitution. Several members of the 
commission were unable to agree that the 
British Government alone should be given 
this “ blank cheque” to decide whether 
a territory should be allowed to secede. 

Racial Discrimination. The discrimina- 
tion that exists in all parts of the federa- 
uion, but particularly in Southern 
Rhodesia, has made the Africans believe 
that partnership is no more than a sham. 
The discriminatory laws and practices that 
should be removed or amended include (a) 
the pass laws in Southern Rhodesia, (b) 
discrimination in local government, the 
public services and industry, and (c) the 
Southern Rhodesian land apportionment 
act. The governments should pass laws 
making discriminatory practices illegal in 
all walks of life except “for purely private 
relationships.” 

Safeguards. The commission recom- 
mends that (a) a Bill of Rights should be 
included in the constitution, and (b) 
Councils of State should be set up for 
the federation and for each of the three 
territories. The function of these coun- 
cils would be to act as a barrier against 

ws that are unfairly discriminatory on 
eam of race, colour or creed. The 
councils would report to the parliaments 
on both proposed and existing legislation; 
they would not have the power of veto, 
but only of delay. 

African political rights in the [ederation. 
The franchise should remain qualitative, 
but should be broadened to include Afri- 
cans with experience and judgment even 
if without education or income qualifica- 
tions. 

The commission were divided over the 
question of African representation in the 
federal assembly. The largest group of 
commissioners, including the chairman, 
recommend that the 60 seats in the 
assembly should without delay be divided 


equally between African and European 
members. The speaker should be 
appointed from outside the assembly. The 
Asian community should be represented 
by one member, who could speak but not 
vote. Members should be elected under a 
common roll system, possibly with the 
help of primary elections by communal 
roll. On the other hand the commission 
recognises the difficulties of common roll 
elections and suggests that, rather than 
delay matters, communal elections might 
be resorted to as an interim measure. 

A group of commissioners who disagree 
with these proposals favour a traditional 
policy of staged development. They sug- 
gest that with an assembly of 60 members, 
20 Europeans and 20 Africans should be 
elected on communal rolls on a low fran- 
chise, and the remaining 20 members 
should be elected on a common roll with 
a qualitative franchise. 

Other dissentions noted are (a) that the 
proposals go too far, too fast (Mr Wood- 
row Cross and Mr Ellman-Brown) and 
(b) that the African members should have 
a majority in the federal assembly imme- 
diately. 

Territorial constitutions. The constitu- 
tional advances towards self-government 
in Nyasaland make a comparable advance 
essential in Northern Rhodesia. The com- 
mission recommends that a conference on 
the Northern Rhodesian constitution 
should be held without delay. 

Territorial functions. ‘Several functions 
now carried out by the federal government 
should be transferred to the territories. 
These include (with some reservations) 
health, roads and prisons and non-African 
education and agriculture. The greater 
part of the taxing powers should be 
returned to the territories, leaving the 
federal government only with enough 
financial power to exert broad economic 
control—for which purpose a Fiscal Com- 
mission should now be set up to draft a 
new scheme of revenue allocation. There 
should be an Economic Development 
Council representative of all governments. 
Federal powers would thus be confined to 
economic policy, and a limited range of 
external relations and defence functions. 

Economic development. Most of the 
commissioners agree that the British 
Government should provide the federation 
with loans at the lowest possible rates of 
interest. 

Federal capital. The capital should 
remain for the present in Salisbury, but 
the federal assembly should meet in cach 
of the three territories in turn. 

“ Federation.” This term to many 
Africans has become a term of abuse. 
Therefore the commission concludes that 
the federal association, in its new form, 
must start with a new name. The new 
federation could not gain independence 
unti? the tefritorics had become self 
governing. 
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as masta tit ce tad soon is te 

nature of the gauillist regime. And, as General de Gaulle failed 
the Melun talks with the Algerian rebels 

on September 5th, first doubts have now 
minds about the general's ability to extricate 


The case of the Jeanson group and of its intellectual backers 
can be revolt has risen on what they call the 
corpse of the French Left which, for six years now, has been 
an active participant or, at best, a passive onlooker in the Algerian 
war. Individuals could ease their conscience by signing protests 
against torture, mass tions or other tragic consequences 
of the conflict. But young men of call-up age did not possess 
such consolations. They could not contract out. Once on the 
spot in Algeria, they became cogs in the military machine. These 


But they do not wish their present action to be judged as one of 
moral protest alone. Their refusal to serve in the French army and 
their help for the insurgents are, they claim, part of a political 
campaign designed to change the existing situation. They argue 
that their action is progressive because it helps “ the anti-colonial 
struggle” and that it is useful because it forges links between 
France and the Algeria of tomorrow. Their main purpose in ending 
the war, however, is to bring down the French regime which wages 
it. M. Jeanson’s sympathisers seem to have faith in the contagious 
example of an active minority. M. Sartre, for instance, with an 
eye on Cuba, appears to recognise in the French rebels the first 
barbudos of a successful resistance. 


\ 


T would be a gross exaggeration to suggest that this movement 

of revolt, flowing outside traditional channels, has found much 
support in existing left-wing parties. A large part of the French 
Left—which its critics dismiss as La Gauche Respectueuse— 
believes that the laws of the Republic must be obeyed. Desertion is, 
therefore, the dirtiest of dirty words and help to the insurgents is 
treason. Even among the groups of the opposition which would 
dare to defy established law and order, the Jeanson programme is 
generally criticised on both ideological and practical grounds. One 
objection is that it idealises the progressive character of the Algerian 
rebels in order to justify close co-operation with theni. The main 
argument, however, is that desertion can only be a means of 
individual protest, not of mass action. 

The communists have greeted the revolt of the intellectuals with 
extreme suspicion. They justify their caution with a quotation 
from Lenin saying that communists never desert but catry out 
their struggle against war on the spot. They discreetly do not 
add that the Bolsheviks made their international debut by appeal- 
ing to the soldiers of all lands to turn their weapons against their 
own rulers. This communist caution is caused less by respect for 
Lenin’s words than by a multiplicity of reasons springing from the 
party’s assessment that the situation is not yet ripe. The growing 
discontent with the war and the dwindling hopes, in General de 
Gaulle may eventually lead to a popular front. But slogans of 
disobedience and alliance with the insurgents would, in the com- 
munist view, find no popular support. A premature move would 
simply enable the government to outlaw, the Communist party. 

The Left thus stood bewildered and divided when M. Debré 
came to its rescue.'| The stiff penalties against the members of the 
preteen ppt It has been suggested that the mantle 

of censorship ill becomes the beneficiaries of yesterday's plots, but 
this is irrelevant. An established government uses the legal weapons 
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at its disposal against its declared enemies. Even so, the French 
government showed particular zeal. It seized publications analysing 
the soldiers’ dilemma, suspended civil servants (including professors 
and school teachers) who had signed the manifesto, and cast out 
from the state radio and television and from the national theatres 
those actors and authors who had done the same. It has thus 
given publicity to a small movement that it wanted to isolate, turn- 
ing it.into a rallying point for the opposition. 

A second petition was published, signed mainly in academic 
and teaching circles, which protested against the government's 
reprisals, put the blame for the young people's revolt on the un- 
ending war, and urged mass action to secure a negotiated peace. 
The National Union of Students (UNEF) took the lead in calling 
parties and unions to common action. Conservative writers now 
wanted to be heard as well and published a counter-manifesto 
against “ professors of treason.” Some literary wits saw in the 
petitions a new version of the quatrel between the ancients and 
the moderns: on the first list, besides M. Sartre, were the masters 
of the new novel (such as Sarraute and Robbe-Grillet) and the 
young cinema (Resnais). The petition defending the honour of 
the army was headed, besides the Marshal-Academician Juin, by 
such well-known names of the past as Jules'Romains and Henry 
Bordeaux. The serious analogy in this intellectual division is with 
the Dreyfus affair, but now even more is at stake. 


HE controversy has made a certain impact because of the 

growing awareness that peace in Algeria is not in sight. The 
Melun talks with the insurgents broke down in June, but the feel- 
ing of deadlock is only now sinking in. Critics of the government 
were previously silenced by the assertion that “ General de Gaulle 
is the only man capable of solving the Algerian question.” Now 
criticisms are voiced all round against France's isolation, the gen- 
eral’s conception of Europe and the policy of grandeur. The news 
from Manhattan and Bonn provides fresh ammunition. A luke- 
warm reception for the general in Grenoble, contrasting with the 
triumphant routine of presidential tours, raised\all sorts of awkward 


‘ questions., How will a regime, so greatly dependent on the popu- 


larity of its benevolent monarch, behave if that popularity vanishes? 


Other questions are now being asked aloud. The barricades in 
Algiers were brought down in January but peace is no nearer in 
October. Did the political victory go to the army? Explanations 
are now being sought in an analysis of the balance of power in 
the state. According to the authors of the constitution of the Fifth 
Republic, the president was to be the supreme referee. It is now) 
contended that he has only one team to deal with—a military team 
at that, which once made him captain. Can parliamentary shadow- 
boxing provide any match for the soldiers? If the miagic of the 
word and the man fails, only an effective political force will be 
able to redress the balance tilted so far in favour of the army. 


These events should not be over-dramatised. It is striking how) 
Frenchmen, preoccupied with their own affairs, are so little con- 
cerned with such vital issues as Nato or neutralism, the control 
of the deterrent, disarmament, and even the rearmament of Ger- 
many. The general has little to fear in the country on the score 
of his foreign policy. Ordinary Frenchmen are concerned with 
their daily life and, to an increasing degree, with Algeria. But one 
day in Grenoble does not mean that the general has already lost \ 
his popularity and prestige. Besides, the opposition is still para- 
lysed, the Left not having yet faced its crucial problem of relations 
with the communists. The intellectuals have thus, once again, per- 
formed the necessary function of bringing the real issues into the 
light and of foreshadowing what may come if the war drags on. 
But the demonstrations sponsored by the students’ union this 
month may show how much, or how little, the climate has actually 
changed. 
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SYRIA UNDER NASSER—I 


The Young Viceroys 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SYRIA 


RESIDENT NASSER’S confidence over Syria was probably one of 

the factors behind his recent statesmanlike showing at the 
United Nations ; his freedom in international action must depend 
on the strength of his grip over his northern province. So long as 
his Syrian base is secure and the Egyptian-Syrian union seems 
solid, he can take on all comers in the Arab world, treat King 
Hussein’s troop concentrations near the Syrian frontier as so many 
toy soldiers and cast his eye, and his ambitions, further afield. 
President Nasser’s hold over Damascus and the existence of the 
United Arab Republic are the basis of his claim to Arab leadership 
and world stature. But how loyal is Syria ? 

The guardian of the union while President Nasser was absent 
at the UN was Colonel Abdel Hamid Sarraj, a silent young Syrian, 
aged 35, with a powerful chin and a remarkable record in public 
security and counter-espionage operations. On the eve of Presi- 
dent Nasser’s departure for New York, he was promoted to 
the chairmanship of the executive of the Syrian Region. This 
appointment, the reward of five sleepless years at the head of the 
Syrian deuxiéme bureau and the ministry of the interior, gives 
Colonel Sarraj the functions of a viceroy. His wide powers point 
both to President Nasser’s confidence in him and to the consider- 
able measure of de facto autonomy enjoyed by the half-dozen young 
officers, led by Colonel Sarraj, who now run Syria. 

When President Nasser’s personal prestige was at its peak in 
the year following the union, he could dictate his terms to the 
Syrian army leaders.” Now he must treat with them. His strength 
in Syria no longer rests on his popularity, since this has suffered 
from the economic difficulties of the region and the authoritarian 
nature of his rule. It lies rather in Syria’s loyalty to the ideal of 
Arab unity, even though their present rather oppressive téte-d-téte 
with Egypt is clearly not what they had hoped and struggled for. 
They dislike the present state of affairs, but will do nothing that 
might endanger the union itself. It is in this impasse that potential 
political opposition to President Nasser’s regime in Syria is trapped. 

Meanwhile, Russian economic penetration of the region has 
taken the form of an almost complete monopoly of long-term 
development projects, secured on the basis of cheap credit. But, 
on the surface anyhow, this has so far won few noticeable political 
rewards ; President Nasser’s opposition to communism on the 
home front remains implacable. American diplomacy is quietly 
fighting back with massive, but locally unpublicised, grain deliveries 
in the face of the third consecutive year of drought. Britain, with 
no consular representation in Damascus, is virtually absent from 
the sc 
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The striking thing about the ruling six-man junta is that no 
less than five of them, including Colonel Sarraj himself, passed 
out of the Homs military academy in the same year—1947. They 
were the first generation of “ patriot officers,” attracted to the army 
as a symbol of national independence after the departure of the 
French a year before. All had earned their fighting experience with 
the tiny, ill-equipped, French-inherited army in the Palestine war. 
Several of them received further staff training in France and the 
Soviet Union. In 1949 Sarraj was the young army captain whose 
armoured column ensured the success of Syria’s first military coup 
d'état. Today the youngest of the group is Jamal Soufi, minister 
of supply at 31 ; Jado Ezzeddine, 34, is minister of public works ; 
Akram Deiri, minister of labour, and Ahmad Hoeidi, minister of 
land reform, are both 35. The oldest is the 39-year-old Tu'meh 
Awdatallah, a former tank commander, now minister of municipal 
and rural affairs. The group is not monolithic ; rumours of internal 
feuds reach the public. 

Of the six, Colonel Sarraj is the only one with political experi- 
ence. His strength, however, is not in this but in his control of 
the uniformed and special branch police, a force estimated at 
12,000 to 15,000 men. His weakness is his lack of any extensive 
personal following among civilians, or even, it is said, in the army ; 
some of the more loyal army officers were transferred by him 
fo the police. 

The fact that Colonel Sarraj has not got extensive support at 
home powerfully reinforces his loyalty to President Nasser. His 

in Damascus now seems unchallenged by the Egyptians. 
Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, commander-in-chief of the UAR 
armed forces, who was appointed President Nasser’s proconsul in 
Syria in October, 1959, has been in Cairo these past three months. 
It is understood that little is now referred to him from Damascus, 
although his Syrian appointment has not been officially revoked. 
General Abou al-Nour, who as Egyptian military attaché was one 
of President Nasser’s chief instruments in Syria before union, 
and was until recently deputy commander of the Syrian army, has 
been recalled to Cairo. Mr Noureddine Kahale, an Ilinois-trained 
engincer, last month surrendered the chairmanship of the Syrian 
executive to Colonel Sarraj and took over the central ministry of 
planning in Cairo. Finally, another potential source of rival 
authority to Colonel Sarraj, the office of Syrian minister of state 
for presidential affairs, was abolished in the recent reshuffle. 

Colonel Sarraj is now secking to broaden the basis of ‘this popular 
support and consolidate his position as President Nasser’s sole, but 
semi-autonomous, agent in Syria.. This is seen in his vigorous 
promotion of the National Union, the one-party organisation of 
which he is Syrian secretary-general. The party's aim is to provide 
a vehicle for the expression of public opinion and specific griev- 
ances, independently of the army and the bureaucracy ; to be a 
link, in fact, between the masses and the ruling group. Colonel 
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Sarraj has been travelling up and down the country, opening 
National Union branches and making determined and successful 
efforts to woo to it former members of the now dissolved political 
parties. Under the encien régime the ordinary citizen relied on 
his party leaders and their network of influence and patronage to 
aid him in his wrangles with the authorities. Recently, Marshal 
Amer’s vice-presidential office was the centre for such appeals. 
Today, the channel to the administration is the National Union. 
After a sticky start when it was boycotted by virtually all former 
politicians of any stature, the National Union is now scoring some 
successes. The authorities hope it will fill the political vacuum 
caused by the disappearance of the former parties. For this 
vacuum is what is most noticeable to the visitor familiar with 
the Damascus of pre-union days. The whole apparatus of Syrian 
political life—parliamentarians, political journalists, party militants 
and the vast dependent network of patronage—has completely dis- 
appeared, The ministry of land reform has invaded the parliament 


building, while the domed, ornate chamber, with its glitter of pearl ~ 


inlay and carved woodwork, remains a shadowy and deserted 
curiosity. 


(To be concluded) 


The Battle of Kazakhstan 


ATURE has, once again, been unkind to Mr Khrushchev’s 

agricultural policy. Tremendous efforts are now being made 
in distant Kazakhstan and Siberia to gather in the harvest before 
the winter snows and thus make good the poor grain crop yielded 
in the European parts of the Soviet Union. Weather conditions, 
however, are unfavourable in Kazakhstan as well and the odds, at 
present, are that the total grain crop will fall below last year’s level, 
which was rather poor, and may even drop to the very low level 
of 1957. Although such a misfortune would not mean that the 
Russians themselves would be short of bread next year, it would 
have two serious consequences. Moscow might find it difficult 
to supply grain to those of its communist partners that have a 
chronic shortage of grain. More important still, a shortage of 
fodder would hinder the expansion of meat and dairy production 
at home. Thus, the attempt to redress the balance of the Soviet 
economy, to reduce the lag of agriculpare behind industry, would 
suffer a serious setback. 

Storms at sowing time were one of the chief causes of this year’s 
difficulties. In several areas the damage was so great that it proved 
necessary to sow all over again. Later, however, some European 
parts of the Soviet Union were, as ‘usual, affected by drought. 
Harvesting reports are less comprehensive than usual and they 
concentrate on a few spots in the Don and Volga regions where 
results were good. But the scanty evidence available suggests 
that the European grain harvest\ was poor, particularly in the 
Ukraine. 

The shortcomings of the old Soviet granary add importance 
to the task of the new. It will be recalled that at the beginning 
of 1954 Mr Khrushchev launched a major drive for the reclamation 
of the virgin lands, mainly in Kazakhstan and Siberia, At the 
time, his Soviet critics argued that to make such a heavy invest- 
ment in areas where weather conditions are uncertain was a 
dangerous gamble, and that it would be a more paying proposition 
to spend the money on raising yields in the traditional agricultural 
areas. Mr Khrushchev replied that his policy had many advan- 
tages. The cultivation of new lands would require much equip- 
ment but relatively little manpower. Large state farms could be 
set up there and supplies to the state would account for a very 
large share of the crop. The hand of the central planners would 
thus be strengthened in their dealings with collective farms. 
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Finally, large-scale cultivation of wheat in the new areas would 
make possible a switch to industrial crops in the older agricultural 
parts. 

Mr Khrushchev carried the day and, as might have been 
expected, his gamble brought varying results. In the former 
virgin lands the harvest was poor in 1955 and 1957. A bumper 
crop was gathered there in 1956 and 1958. Last year, in Kazakh- 
stan alone, the grain harvest fell probably 5 million tons short of 
the 1958 level. The blame was put not on nature but on the 
incompetence of local authorities. Mr Nikolai I. Byelayev, who 
had been sent as party secretary to Kazakhstan to supervise opera- 
tions, became the scapegoat ; he was disgraced and dismissed carly 
this year. 

In order to avoid a repetition of last year’s failure, important 
supplies of equipment were shipped to the new lands. Kazakhstan, 
for instance, faced the new harvesting season with 70,000 harvesters, 
40,000 binders and 130,000 lorries ; 150,000 additional drivers 
and mechanics were also sent there. The task, however, is harder 
than last year, because-to quote Pravda—“ owing to the cold 
and late summer the crop growth has been delayed . . . and the 
time in which to get the harvest in has been even more reduced.” 
The fate of the Soviet grain crop depends on the outcome of this 
battle to get in the harvest before the arrival of rain, snow and 
frost. 





If the battle is lost, Russia’s partners may feel the pinch, par- 
ticularly since weather conditions were unfavourable throughout 
much of eastern Europe. The Czechs, who are dependent on 
Soviet grain supplies, had a poor harvest. Poland, which is also 
a regular customer, was this year badly hit by floods. Yet in June 
the Polish government was apparently told by Moscow that it could 
not bank on Soviet grain shipments. 


ESS spectacular, but more serious, will be the effect on the 
L general growth of Soviet agriculture. The virgin land drive 
was only a part of a general campaign to raise Soviet agricultural 
output from its very low level after Stalin's death. Many measures 
were taken to stimulate production, Farmers were encouraged by 
higher prices and lower taxes. Collective farms were allowed to 
buy equipment which previously belonged to the. state-owned 
Machine and Tractor Stations. Supplies of machinery and ferti- 
lisers were stepped up. The policy paid dividends, since the 
Russians claim that in recent years the annual increase in agricul- 
tural output has reached an average of seven per cent. This rate 
of growth would be threatened by a shortage of fodder crops. 


The expansion and intensification of agricultural production now 
has an important part to play in Soviet economic development. 
Early next year, a major 20-year plan, designed to “ build com- 
munism " and leave the United States far behind, will be presented 
to the congress of the Communist party of the Soviet Union. Yet. 
even to catch up with the United States in agriculture, the Soviet 
Union must show fair progress in yields per acre, a substantial 
advance in output per animal and a revolutionary change in pro- 
ductivity per man. Some steps are being taken in this direction. 
There are reports in the Soviet press of districts in which employ- 
ment in dairy farming was reduced by 80 per cent without reduction 
of livestock or output. (Komsomolskaya Pravda admits that these 
experiments are based on American precedents.) But these are 
still isolated cases and general progress \will certainly be slowed 
down by a poor harvest. 


Even if the harvest proves poor this year, it will mark merely 
a temporary halt. But for Mr Khrushchev, so closely associated 
with his country’s agricultural policy, the setback would come at 
an awkward moment, while he is involved in grave ideological 
struggles. That is why, even in Manhattan, he has had to keep an 
eye on the peaceful battlefields of Siberia and Kazakhstan. 
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\ In 20 Years—his tractor will be 


Today it’s a toy. But in 20 years, all being well, he will have a place of his own, with 
man-sized tractors, combines, balers and ploughs to work for him. And, like his father, he 
will turn for these things, and for the other machines and implements that he needs, to an 
organisation whose name is a by-word for quality and reliability: International Harvester. 
For their part International Harvester are planning now to ensure that the equipment they 
make tomorrow will be as advanced, as efficient and as utterly dependable as that they 
produce today. 
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THREE INDIVIDUAL BANKS 
each with its own extensive local 
knowledge, each serving its private and 
commercial customers in the time-honoured 


tradition of the Family Banker. 


ONE GROUP OF BANKS 
with large assets, @ vast fund of experience, 
and every facility for the service of 


commerce and industry at home and abroad. 


THE 
Mii: WILLIAMS THREE BANKS 
TOLTELLULS finery acai 
SCOTLAND J BANK sisapectools bcc 


...2n fact they match new ideas with know-how— 
let them tackle your problem 


Dow Sate sa — : 
RANSOMES AND RAPIER LIMITED. . WATERSIDE WORKS . IPSWICH (A NEWTON CHAMBERS COMPANY) 
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From Baghdad to Beirut 


| 

somyEEN months ago, in Cairo, the first Arab Petroleum 
Jy ‘coneress "went off a good deal more smoothly than 
anyone had quite expected. It was a meeting of govern- 
ments concerned with oil in the Middle East—though certain 
of the important “ host governments " of countries where the 
oil is actually produced chose not to come. It took place 
two months after the major oil companies operating in the 
Middle East had cut the*posted prices on which royalties to 
host governments are based, because they were having to 
concede large discounts on a good deal of the crude oil they 
were selling to independent buyers. The oil companies 
turned up as observers at the congress with some uncertainty 
about demands that might be made upon them ; in particular, 
about a well-publicised claim by the Arabs for participation 
in the profits made on transporting, refining and marketing 
beyond the countries where the crude oil is produced. Those 
profits, at the time, appeared in practice to be nil or negative ; 
whether they accépted this or not, the Arab governments did 
not after all press the point at the congress, which produced 
some useful discussion of a number of technical, economic 
and legal questions concerning petroleum, without bitter con- 
troversy. There was one squib: a paper by an American legal 
adviser to the Saudi Arabian government argued that govern- 
ments had the right to go back on any agreements they made 
with companies. Since no host government at the time 
appeared to have any such thing immediately in mind, that 

argument subsided too. 
The second Arab Petroleum Congress, which begins in 
» Beirut next week, is also being held two months after the 
oil companies cut the posted prices of Middle East crudes, 
once again because these had become far out of line with the 
actual, discounted prices at which sales were having to be 
made. These cuts were smaller than those of February, 1959 
and much smaller than the discounts being conceded this 
summer). But not all the governments can count upon as 
large a rise in the volume of their exports of oil from now 
on as they could then—though even the original 6 per cent 
cut in posted prices in mid-August was set so that no host 
government’s total revenues from profit-sharing on oil need 
actually fall in 1961. And these cuts certainly incensed the 
governments more—if only for coming in the second year run- 
ning, with nothing in the world oil market to suggest that they 
could soon be reversed. The Beirut congress, already arranged 
as a public and collective, meeting of governments and oil 


companies, seemed likely to offer a forum for much more 
than formal or technical argument. 

In the meantime, however, and with excellent tactical sense, 
the host governments decided to meet in private first. At 
Baghdad in early September—it fitted neatly and embarrass- 
ingly into a pause in the negotiations between the government 
of Iraq and the Iraq Petroleum Company—representatives 
of Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Venezuela met in conclave 
for several days, then announced that they had formed the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries; and the 
government of Qatar, which had sent an observer to the talks, 
later indicated that it, too, wishes to join OPEC. The organisa- 
tion has since formulated its attitude to petroleum exports, 
and some of the policies that it is studying or wishes to press 
upon the international oil companies. It is planning further 
meetings, without reference to the Beirut congress. Whether 
the formation of OPEC will have devalued the importance 
of the second Arab Petroleum Congress as a round table for 
argument remains to be seen ; in terms of Middle East govern- 
ments and oil, it may be said to have separated the men from 
the boys. But the Beirut congress remains the first collective 
meeting for argument about all the current issues of the world 
oil business, and the governments and companies concerned 
in it, after a period in which all those issues have sharpened 
considerably. It is taking place in a city which in terms of 
publicity might be called voluble, as against the censored calm 
of President Nasser’s Cairo; and some of the stalwarts of 
OPEC themselves might be called voluble too. Whether all 
the governments—or all the companies—want to talk about 
the major issues that OPEC has raised or not, it seems inevi- 


_table that a good deal will be said about them. 


a discussion of these issues—which must come, now 
or later—depends considerably upon the attitudes with 
which the parties to the argument approach them. In the 
resolutions that it published a fortnight ago OPEC laid its 
own attitude on the line: moderately, but it was all there. 
Its members resolved: 
to demand that oil companies “ maintain their prices steady 
and free from all unnecessary fluctuations”; to try to get 
posted prices put back to the levels before the August cuts ; 
and to ensure that in future before altering their posted 
prices, companies should consult the governments concerned ; 
to “study and formulate a system to ensure the stabilisation 
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decision. 

This last, obviously, referred to circumstances in which a 
company, in dispute with a host government, might suspend 
its operations, relying on an increase in offtake from other 
exporting nations to maintain supplies (as in 1953-54 the 
western companies froze out Dr Mossadegh). 


Apart from the tactical claims and dispositions implied in 
the first and third parts of this resolution, one thing about 
the attitude summarised in the middle of it must strike the 
disinterested but fascinated observer. It sounds remarkably | 
like any top executive of any major oil company talking after 
dinner. “ Stability . . . due regard to the interests of pro- 
ducing and consuming nations . . . a fair return on capital. . .”: 
how often these lofty principles have echoed around St 
Helen’s Court and 30 Rockefeller Plaza. This may be 
a paradox, but it is not a joke. What the host governments 
are here saying they want is what the major international 
companies that are in this business to stay do want. How 
it is to be secured—and under whose control—are weighty 
and possibly crucial issues in dispute. But if this is really 
the aim of the host governments (which some would take leave 
to doubt), it is one they share with their paying guests: and 
there is some solid basis for argument about means.‘ * 


Whether or not one accepts the thesis that the oil market. 


tends irresistibly towards surplus, it is in surplus now with 


little sign of early readjustment. And whatever views onc | 


may have about the “orderly competition ” by which in the 
first postwar decade the major international companies, at 
great benefit to host governments and themselves, held prices 
stable—and low relatively to the price of almost anything else 
—that system is now, perhaps irrevocably, breached. From 
these two parties’ points of view the question is about means 
to re-establish some control over prices which in the view of 
- many people concerned with oil (and with competitive fuels) 
are inherently not self-adjusting, and have no natural 


\ 


\ 


bott 
under them. No producer—even the Russians—wants ae 


utterly free market in oil. 


HE ideas of a petroleum exporters’ cartel, miscalled “ inter- 

national proration,” and apparently largely to be con- 
trolled by governments, put forward by Dr Perez Alfonzo of 
Venezuela and Shaikh Abd Allah al-Tariki of Saudi Arabia, 
are not inherently unfeasible, but in practice they sound 
extremely difficult to organise. No single basis for allocation 
of quotas between exporting countries—e.g., reserves or 
current likely to suit all the different mem- 
bers of OPEC ; some combined formula might be worked out, 
but to get it accepted by exporting countries whose interests 





differ in practice if not in principle sounds likely to be a | 
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complicated exercise. Even as a cartel of producers alone, 
such a scheme could only hold if it made room for all signifi- 
cant newcomers—Libya will be represented at Beirut—and 
given the rapidity of growth that some such territories are’ 
counting on, established exporters might find they had to 
concede almost all ihe increase that they foresee in world 
exports to attract these newcomers into the ring. That would 
really test what Arabs mean by “ stability... And how one 
fits the high costs of Venezuela into a pattern of controlled 
exports, primarily to Europe, is still no clearer from Dr Perez 
Alfanzo’s discourses ; one cannot avoid the suspicion that what 
Venezuela is really after, in the short run at least, is a special 
import quota into the fenced-off American market. 


No existing commodity agreement deals with a commodity 
for which demand goes on increasing at anything like the 
perhaps more important, 
no such agreement concerns one in which so big a pro- 
portion of world trade is handled by companies integrated 
from drilling right the way through to selling the finished 
product retail at the pump. In most agreements that' have 
lasted at all, ‘trade takes place mainly in markets with arm’s- 
length bargaining ; consumers as well as producers have some 
power to bring to bear in shaping an agreement. Operating 
all the way, the international oil companies have themselves, 
in a sense, had to reproduce, or behave rather like, most of the 
interests in that missing market. One can criticise their past 
performance ;\ particularly, perhaps, in that, contrary to Arab 
illusions, they chose to take too much of the profits of an 
operation to which all elements are equally necessary at the 
initial stage of production. But they have performed the 
exercise ; utterly transforming the economies of the exporting 
countries, without making the consuming countries feel that 
they were being gouged. 

Whatever the tactical advantages, for spiting the companies, 
of recent deals direct between producer and consumer govern- 
ments, no strategic disposition of producer governments into 
a cartel has a chance of being as acceptable to consuming 
governments as the studied moderation of the major oil com- 
panies has been. Arabs would say scornfully that that is 
because the parent companies are subjects of the West ; and 
that is in part true. But what matters is that they are subjects, 
over-mighty as they may seem here and there ; they are not 
other sovereign governments. If anything is to come of 
international agreement on stabilising oil prices and produc- 
tion—which on balance is probably still unlikely—govern- 
ments of both kinds, not one, would have to, play a part. 
Certain consuming governments have, recently, shown them- 
selves as adroit as any host government in suggesting united 
action that might be imposed on the oil companies. 

By no means all these consumer governments want the 
marginal price of world fuel pushed down to the bottom of 
a well in Kuwait. They have other interests to consider as 
well as the consumer’s—like coal industries in the developed 
world and perhaps four million barrels a day of oil 
capacity, equivalent to half the total of world oil exports 
last year, shut in by the United States and Canada. 
These interests are also, it need hardly be said, bargaining 
counters, There remain considerable grounds for agreement, 
in Beirut or later, between the producers of oil—so long as 
governments as well as companies remember that the con- 
sumer does not always, inevitably, have to buy. 
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Questions about Cunard 


question of replacing the two Queens before the Govern- 

ment eighteen months ago, Mr Watkinson—then 
Minister of Transport—told a questioner in the House of 
Commons that, “as the Government was already a share- 
holder in the Cunard Company, it was therefore natural that 
it should be interested in plans for replacing the two trans- 
atlantic liners.” Such interest, from the holder of one £20 
share, was perhaps understandable, but at no time has any 
minister said just why the Government decided that it should 
in fact help Cunard finance these replacements. 


This the Government pledged itself to do in the Conserva- 
tive party’s election manifesto last year. About the same 
time, it set up a committee under Lord Chandos to consider 
how this commitment should be fulfilled. Although Parlia- 
ment was given a summary of this committee’s recommenda- 
tions in June, its full report will not be published. Now it 
is announced that the Government will provide public money 
to the amount the committee proposed for the Queen Mary 
replacement—up to £18 million out of a total cost of not 
more than £30 million—but that it has agreed with Cunard 
that the form and conditions of this assistance will differ 
in certain respects from those suggested by the committee. 
These changes are to be revealed when Parliament reassembles. 


The highly favourable terms recommended by the Chandos 
committee had aroused almost more criticism than the 
original decision to grant assistance at all. The committee 
suggested a rate of interest of 45 per cent from the time the 
liner went into service, with lower rates during construction, 
and whenever the gross yield on Cunard’s own investment 
fell below three per cent (with accelerated repayments only 
if Cunard’s return rose above “an average” of seven per 
cent). This was far more attractive than on any loan money 
the nationalised industries or public bodies could get and the 
terms were also lower than those of the Government's pre- 
vious loans to two steel companies. The Government's own 
proposals will have to show a considerable advance if they are 
to attract any wide measure of support. It will also have to 
make a far fuller and more convincing case than it has done 
so far for providing public money for the new Cunarder. 


Se after the Cunard Steam-ship Company put the 


I° the first plack, is there a need to replace the weekly trans- 


atlantic service at all ? Is it just for reasons of national 
prestige ? Or is the argument that fast, luxury liners in the 
future can be commercially profitable but that Cunard lacks 
the capital to build them ? (If that is so, why cannot the 
company go to the market ?) The Chandos committee com- 
missioned a survey of the long-term trends likely to affect 
travel by sea, but it seems that the taxpayer is neither to be 
told what conclusions this survey reached nor given any other 
estimates of future transatlantic travel by sea and by air. The 
trend of the last ten years is not very encouraging. Air travel 
across the Atlantic has risen more than fourfold, creating a 
new market in travel as well as confining the increase in the 
number of sea passages to a very modest level. In the last 


two years, sea travel has in fact declined, though Cunard 
has increased its share of the declining business. 


It would appear that neither the Chandos committee nor 
Cunard took a very rosy view of the economic prospects of 
the proposed liners. Nowhere in the summary of its report 
published in Hansard does the committee express its con- 
viction that luxury transatlantic liners can continue to be a 
financial success. Indeed, its recommendations that the 
question of replacing the Queen Elizabeth should be left 
until later when more will be known about the effects of 
airline competition, and that the Queen Mary loan should be 
granted on terms that were equivalent to a subsidy, suggested 
quite the opposite. Colonel Denis Bates, chairman of Cunard 
until he died.a year ago, was even more categorical. In his 
last report to the company’s stockholders he said: 

Faced with the overwhelming odds of ever-increasing Govern- 

ment subsidies to our competitors on the score of national 


prestige, your board have decided it is impossible to continue 
under such unequal and unfair competition to free enterprise. 


W" THER the strictly commercial prospects of maintaining 
the passenger service now provided by the Queens would 
not be brighter with rather smaller liners than the 75,000 
gross ton ship now envisaged is also far from clear. Both the 
Chandos committee, and now the Government, have accepted 
Cunard’s argument that in order to attract the passengers that 
will still wish to go by sea (even, presumably, one way) a 
new liner must offer high standards of luxury and be capable 
of crossing in under five days. This, however, means that 
it will be of a size and speed that would make it unsuitable 
for any other service during the lean season when bookings 
on the north Atlantic fall to about 35-40 per cent of total 
capacity. P & O and Orient, it should be noted, are building 
two liners of about 45,000 tons gross each, to carry as many 
passengers as the two Queens, at a not much lower cruising 
speed, in any trade, for a total cost for the two of about 
£30 million, without any Government help at all. © 


If, as seems quite likely, considerations of national prestige 
have played a part in the Government’s decision, then 
it is hoped that the Government knows what it is doing. 
First of all, the prevalence of subsidies by other governments 
to their shipping lines—and their air lines—which is one 
of the principal causes of the difficulties now facing British 
shipping, is not likely to be diminished by assistance 
from the Exchequer for these replacements. Instead, it is 
all too likely to keep the circle of subsidised competition 
revolving. The Queens themselves, which Cunard was 
enabled to build by Government loans (on commercial terms) 
in the thirties, encouraged the American, French and other 
governments to subsidise or lend money for the transatlantic 
liners with which Cunard is now competing—the “ unequal 
competition ” of which Colonel Bates so bitterly complained. 
Moreover, why should Cunard (which operates many services 
besides its transatlantic liners) alone be the chosen instru- 
ment ? Other British lines could well decide to ask the 
Government for similar treatment (though most of them are 
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in no mood to do so). To say that Cunard has been assisted 
before is no answer. In 1840, when Cunard got into business 
‘as the result of winning a mail contract, the motive was to 
further the development of a new innovation—the steamship. 
In 1903, when the company received help to build the 
Lusitania and the Mauretania, it was the desire to have mer- 
chant ships capable of being naval auxiliaries in wartime. 
And in the thirties the reason was unemployment on the Clyde. 
Neither the prospect of assisting in new technical develop- 
ment nor provision for wartime enter the present situation. 
The Queen Mary replacement will not mark a\new stage in 
the development of passenger liner design—any more so than, 
say, the Canberra and Oriana. Considerations of creating 
employment are clearly high in the Government's calculations ; 
but in that case it is the shipbuilding industry that is as 
much the recipient of the largesse as the shipping industry. 
And, if this is the motive, it could conflict with the opportunity 
offered by the recommendation of the Chandos committee, 


and now accepted by the Government, that the new Cunarder — 


\should be put out to open tender to the six or so yards in 
\ Britain capable of building her. All are in areas of high local 
unemployment and political pressures are already mounting 
from them. 

The effect of an order of this size going to the shipyard 
submitting the best tender could, indeed, be salutary. The 
Goyernment has not been at all happy about the state of 
efficiency of the shipbuilding industry as a whole, or about 
its research efforts, even before the recent survey carried out 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
fact of open competitive tendering could bring a much needed 
gust of fresh air into the board rooms and design offices of 
shipbuilders. Jt could also have an impact upon the marine 
engineering industry should the propulsion plant of the new 
Cunarder be put out as a separate tender ; or if, as is more 
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probable, it remains part of the main contract, and the success- 
ful yard decides for once to go to a land turbine firm or large 
marine turbine builder for the entire power plant installation 
—as the Admiralty and most American and continental ship- 
builders have long found it pays to do. 

Should the Government harbour any strong ideas of 
influencing the structure and methods of the shipbuilding 
industry, however, a more appropriate and direct method 
would be to grant development contracts for new ships (for 
charter to shipping companies) in the same way that it has 
engineered new development and a concentration of firms in 
the aircraft industry. Maintaining national prestige (which 
Lord Chandos on a different occasion has described as another 
word, for. losing money) and providing employment in the 
shipbuilding areas seem, therefore, to be the principal possible 
motives for the Government decision to help Cunard to build 
new ships for its express passenger service across the Atlantic. 
Whether either is an adequate justification is very much bound 
up with the general view taken of the Macmillan Government's 
policy towards private industry. It has treated some national- 
ised industries almost as if they were its positive enemies. 
while a quite considerable pork-barrel has been opened up 
for a growing number of private firms in cotton, steel, motors, 
and other industries—and now shipping and shipbuilding 
with this week’s loan for a new, large dry-dock at Greenock. 

The arguments for making this public money available have 
varied, though they have mainly been concerned with employ- 
ment. So far, indeed, the present Government has provided 
more public money for private industry than a Gaitskell 
administration would ever have done in the same time through 
the plan for the state superannuation scheme to invest in equity 
shares. It is time the present Government stated much more 
clearly the logic and the limits of its policy towards private 
industry. 








s¢ems to be the factor depressing the home 
market most, as BMC’s experience tends to 
confirm ; comparatively few of its baby cars 
are bought by businesses. The heavy loss 











Spreading Depression 


i cuts in production announced by 
the British Motor Corporation and 
Rover on Wednesday, and the further cuts 

announced earlier this week by Vauxhall, 

may represent only a primary reaction to 

the present recession in car sales. Even 

now, production still seems to be above 

though this has recovered a little 

from the abnormally depressed level of 

se ce om The BMC cuts follow some 

ir ions in the output of the larger models 
and sports cars announced a fortnight ago, 
which meant less overtime working ; now 
output of all models but the new baby cars 
and estate cars, and of commercial vehicles 
will be reduced by about 2,000 a week. 
Out of BMC’s 61,500 workers 3,500 will 


work three days a week, 20,000 four days, 
and 38,000 will stay on a five day week. 
BMC was the last company to be hit by 
the recession ; Vauxhall was the first. The 
latest cuts at Luton will reduce Vauxhall’s 
car output to about half the rate of last sum- 
mer, a level to which the whole industry 


could find itself reduced in months to come ;| 


to do so, Vauxhall plans to dismiss 1,000 
men and put the rest on a four-day, four- 
night week from October 14th. Rover's 
need to put 1,000 of its car production staff 
on a four-day week shows that the reces- 
sion is affecting the specialist makers, too— 
though Jaguar seems untouched by these 
troubles. 

A fall in sales to business buyers now 





that has to be faced on the sale of quite 
recent models in the second hand market is 
making many companies stop to think before 
replacing their cars ; while they think, the 


MOTOR SHARE PRICES 


Jan April jer Oc Oct 

isc ih h 6th 13h 
British Motor 23/6. oe, 6- 16/7', 18/4, 
Ford > 13/99 1049 97/9 98 - 93/4, 
jaguar ‘A a 433 306 59/3 63/4, + 62/7', 
Rootes ‘A’... 11/3 10/03, 91', 10/- 94); 
Rover ‘ 16/3), 8D, I3/- 14/4") 32 
Sed. Triumph Ws Wey 8/7', 4, ’ 
j. Lucas 74 - m3 66 4! 65 - 65 + 


industry suffers. And if many postpone 
replacement until their cars are a year older, 
it will suffer for a year to come. A relaxa- 
tion of hire purchase restrictions, which the 
industry now hopes will come soon, is un- 
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likely to have much effect on second-hand 
prices now that new cars are in surplus, and 
therefore it might have only a limited effect 
on the total demand for cars. For this 
reason, the industry, with characteristic 
optimism, is campaigning for a cut in pur- 
chase tax. Exports so far show no si 
of revival; this is the off season in 
northern hemisphere markets where most 
exports now and European markets 
are affected . a whieageend fall in 
— Continental makers are therefore 

ying their export efforts, while the 
Uni ed States industry is introducing more 
new compact cars to comipete with imports. 
The British industry may have been too 
early in in ing new models last year, 
and not this ; all it can do for the moment 
is to build its cars better. 

The industry’s liability to wide fluctua- 
tions in demand—apart from the indirect 
effects of government policy—and its 
importance in the economy of the country 
make one wonder why statistics of its order 
book are not collected. Such figures need 
to te related to the delivery date requested 
to give an accurate picture, but any 
would reduce the present ignorance of the 
real prospects of industry as a whole. 
The stock market has viewed the prospect 
as unfavourable: motor shares, which had 
already fallen by 10 per cent from their 
peak at the beginning of the year before 
BMC announced its cut in production, were 
marked down again this week. the 
leading manufacturers, thé shares of Cc 
have fallen the most this year and those of 
Ford Motor the least. 


THE ECONOMY 


Nearing the Turn 


EVERE cuts in motor output this week 
may conceivably have tipped the 
balance of industrial activity ; but up to a 
fortnight ago quite a representative catmie den 
of British businessmen were 
their output was still rising, ng, if maaies more 
slowly. These were the 728 businessmen 
answering the four-monthly questionnaire 
sent out by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, which has proved itself as a rapid and 
pretty reliable indicator, though not a quan- 
titative one, of a wide range of factors 
affecting business. The businessmen told 
. the FBI that they were less optimistic about 
the general business situation in the country 
than four months ago: although lack of 
skilled labour was sti the main thing they 
worried about as liable to limit their output 
over the next four months, the next most 
important source of future difficulties they 
foresaw was shortage of orders. 

Fewer than before expected their output 
to be limited by plant oo! 41 per 
cent of those answering were still working 
below capacity, which is much the same as 
in June ; but among those below capacity a 
larger proportion had as much capacity idle 
as four months ago, or more, than said this 
in June. As regards current activity, how- 


. trial 
‘ the earlier statistical estimates that output 
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ever, a majority of the firms reporting 
change showed it as upward; more re- 
ported higher working hours than lower, 
higher numbers employed—and, still, rising 
orders from home and export customers. 
A majority showed higher stocks of raw 


.Materials and work in progress, though the 


numbers reporting higher an lower stocks 
of finished goods were about cqual. 
Whether this indicates a rise in industrial 
stocks at the rate of carlier in the year, 
however, is doubtful, and there are signs 
that business may be secking to halt the 
climb and begin reducing stocks. As ever, 
most of those recording changes in their 
costs said these had risen ; but for once, 
they also indicated by a clear majority that 
on balance their selling prices were rising 
too. Profit margins, however, may be under 
pressure. 

As last time, a majority of these business- 
men told the FBI that they expected to 
authorise more capital expenditure on plant 
and machinery in the next twelve months 
than in the last, but less on building. There 
is little new about this picture of the indus- 
economy—though it too suggests that 


levelled off carly in the summer may have 
been premature. It does, also, bring up to 
date the impression that exports and export 
orders are not rising enough to match con- 
tinued consumer and investment demand at 
home—which may make measures to relax 
restrictions on home demand, which are 
now clearly approaching, somewhat embar- 
rassing to carry through. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Going for Gilt-edged 


NCE again, a rise in ¢quity prices in 
London has been stopped short in its 
to last January’s peak. After an 
point rise in the Financial Times 
on 


‘Gace 
turned downward. The London market may 
not yet have taken sufficient account of the 
downturn in the American economy and on 
Wall Street—where prices have moved 
erratically in the past week ; one sign that 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 
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more investors may be thi this way is 
that the equity market received no stimulus 
this week from the widening expectations 
of an early cut in Bank rate. 

All these are influences that reinforce the 
case for buying gilt-edged at their current 
yields, and the tide of buying has risen 
appreciably this week. More investment 
advisers in the United States and Canada, 
too, are drawing their clients’ attention to 
London’s attractive yields, and there has 
again been considerable overseas buying of 
War Loan. The government broker reports 
excellent progress. In this buoyant market 
Tuesday’s announcement of an issue of {20 
million by the London County Council 
caused scarcely a ripple. The terms are cer- 
tainly attractive: the 6 per cent stock dated 
1976-79 is offered at 99, giving a gross 
redemption yield of £6 1s. 10d. per cent. 
By ison the existing 6 per cent LCC 
loan, offered in 1958, was quoted on Tues- 
day at 100}. The spect on Thursday 
was therefore that et issue the next day 
might prove, embarrassingly, a major 
attraction for the stags, as the 1958 issue 
was. But the underwriters can hardly be 
blamed for taking care to avoid a repetition 
of their experience in April last year, when 
the LCC issue was too finely priced and 
clogged the gilt-edged market for months. 
The fact is that with an issue of this size 
it is difficult to strike the balance between 
a stag party and a flop. 

Signs that the gilt-edged market may for 
some months have been stronger than it 
looked emerge from the Treasury's latest 
quarterly figures of Exchequer cing. 
These show that in the April-June quarter 
the authorities sold a net £17 milhon of 
stock ; and since the banks sold some £123 
million in the nearest comparable period, 
other investors apparently bought {140 


million. That is one of the highest figures 


GILT-EDGED NET SALES 


(£ million) 


New reces (+) 

Redempuions( ) 

Sales( + )or purchases 
(-) by “depart 
menu” 


Net purchases ‘ +) or 
sales ( ) by public 
of which 
Sales (-) by banks* 
Purchases (+) or sales 
(-) by other in- 
vestors +219 


* To nearest mrd-monthly make-up dace 
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BANK RATES 


After You, Klaus? 


AST weck’s } per cent cut in the French 

Bank rate was expected tq mark the 
beginning of a general downward adjust- 
ment in the main European centres. On 
Thursday neither the Bank of England nor 
‘ the Deutsche Bundesbank cut their rates, 
(but both seem likely to do so in a matter 
‘of weeks. Dr Karl Blessing, president of 
the Bundesbank, stated explicitly at the 
Washington meetings two weeks ago: “ We 
hope . .. we shall soon see some relaxation 
of the tensions in our economy so that we 
may be able to bring our interest rate level 
closer to the level appropriate under inter- 
national considerations.” Meanwhile, new 
reports are circulating that Dr Erhard is 
planning to act directly on the external 
surplus by means of tax measures to dis- 
courage exports and encourage imports. 
That would amount to a concealed up- 
valuation, with two marked advantages: it 
could easily be reversed, and it would 
present no windfall to speculators. 

In Britain, the case for a cut in Bank rate 
eo to be weighed against an easing of hire 
a. restrictions to help the motor and 

uschold goods trades—presumably the 
authorities will be unwilling to risk relaxa- 
tions on both fronts at once. (They may 
well be regretting ever having reimposed 
the hire purchase controls at all.). The 
international considerations . point towards 
making the first move with Bank rate. 
Britain has no need to attract any more 
short-term money, and the attraction of 
London’s very high short-term rates is 
proving embarrassing to the United States. 
The transfer and the potential transfer of 
funds is now a real factor limiting the ability 
of the Federal Reserve to bring down short 
term rates in the United States ; and it is 
clearly in nobody’s interests to create 
obstacles to America’s counter-recession 
moves, least of all at a time when Europe’s 

expansion seems to be losing force. There 
should therefore be a reversal of the 
diverging movement of interest rates 
between Europe and the United States 
which has developed since January, follow- 
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ing the unusual confluence at the’ turn of 
year when Bank rate was 4 per cent in 
London, New York, Frankfurt and Paris. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Bombs for India? 


HE Indian government has put the 

West on a hot spot by inviting tenders 
for a 300 megawatt nuclear power station 
to be built north of Bombay. This is one 
of the few possibilities capable of helping 
the sadly under-employed British atomic 
industry. Nuclear power stations built to 
British designs can, if required, produce 
sizeable outputs of weapon-grade plu- 
tonium, and although there is a case to be 
mad¢ for nuclear power in Bombay, it is 
clear that the Indians want plutonium too. 
They refuse to give undertakings not to use 
plutonium for military purposes—under- 
takings which are normally demanded 
and given when a nuclear power station 
is exported from one country to another. 
The head of India’s atomic energy industry, 
Dr Bhabha, fought long, passionately and 
unsuccessfully at the recent meeting of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to 
waive or water down its safeguards against 

misuse of plutonium. 


A plutonium-producing power station ot\ 


this size (nearly twice that of Calder Hall) 
would provide an essential base for the 
production of nuclear weapons. Scientists 
and technicians who have been invited to 
India during the past six years seem in no 
doubt that this end is being kept fully in 
mind. The capacity to manufacture and 
process nuclear fuels already exists. How- 
ever understandable India’s attitude may be, 
it poses a question far more taxing than 
India’s ability to pay for the atomic power 
station. If Britain and the United States 
stand firm and refuse to supply the installa- 
tion unless India gives the required safe- 
guards not to use the plutonium for 
weapons, will France be equally firm ? And 
what of the Soviet Union, whose delega- 
tions have told the Indians they would 
provide fuel without strings—though Mos- 
cow has taken no steps to implement any 
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such promise and might have some pointed 
questions from Pekin if it did. If the 
British government yields to pressure from 
the atomic industry here, and gives the 
Indians what they want, how will it hold 

other countries, like Japan, to the letter of 
their agreemen:s ? 


Cheap Fuel for Germany ? 


‘7. HESE issues are more serious than those 

German efforts to develop a 
cheap way ca extracting uranium 235§, the 
fissile and highly explosive component of, 
uranium, from the mass of stable uranium 
238 in which it is embedded. The produc- 


tion method favoured by the United States, 


Britain and France, is to turn the uranium 
into a gas and filter it through porous mem- 
branes through which the lighter uranium 
235 passes first. This process works on a 
“ cascade ” principle and has to be repeated 
many times before a worthwhile separation 
is obtained. This in turn involves a/large 
installation, costing £30 to £50 million and 
consuming vast quantities of electricity. 

Scientists at Bonn university have been 
experimenting for many years with centri- 
fuging the gas in the hope that a battery of 
centrifuges might be cheaper to build and 
to operate than diffusion plants. There are 
many mechanical difficulties, for uranium 
gas is virulently corrosive and takes a heavy 
toll of moving parts and bearings. American 
scientists who believe that the centrifuge 
process could yield uranium 235 for one 
fifth of the present cost in the United States, 
have been urging the US Atomic Energy 
Commission to start a 3-year. $1 million 
research programme ; the AEC seems to 
think it would be cheaper to find out how 
the Germans are getting on. If fuel were 
needed on the scale required for weapon 
production the cost of diffusion or centri- 
fuging would probably be very little 
different. The centrifuge’s promise seems 
to lie rather in providing small quantities 
of slightly enriched uranium for research 
and experiment and if the Germans can 
make it work reliably, it could become a 
useful tool for small countries that do not 
want to run to the United States for each 
gram of enriched fuel to use in their 
laboratories 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


Lower Margins 


D' NLOP RUBBER earns about two-thirds 
of its profits abroad. Less profitable 
trading in some countries. overseas in the 
first half of this year has meant that Dunlop 
has failed to cap its achievements in the 
second half of 1959. Sales and profits are up 
on the corresponding period of 1959 but 
sales are only slightly better than those 
achieved in the second half of last year and 
profits are lower. And profit margins not 
only compare unfavourably with those in 
the second half of 1959 but are also slightly 
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are talking’ about 


...the brisk, functional look 

of Vauxhall Overseas new 

London showroom...the advanced 
design of Martins Bank 

at Shirley, Birmingham...the 
modern efficiency of the 

Queen Magazine's editorial 
offices...the World Headquarters 
of Castrol Oil Group... 

and other large interior schemes 
too numerous to mention. 

For a fully illustrated brochure, 
write for "More Interiors" 
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This year, at the Motor Show, you can see nine highly individual Austin cars. You can 
look over them. You can look into them too, And the moment you do you'll find your first 
impressions eloquently confirmed — by the comfort, the sweeping visibility, the sheer 
convenience of the Austin range. : 
if you can't make the Motor Show, your Austin dealer has a show of his own ‘going on By Appointment to 


right now. So after the Motor Show (or instead of it) ask your Austin dealer for a trial run suseummnaniees 
demonstration and see what wonderful cars these Austins are! 
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lower than those for the first half of that 
year. 

This does not look too bright now that 
motor sales in this country have turned 
down, especially as Dunlop’s tyre sales in 

SALES AND PROFITS 


(€ million) 


june 3a Dec. 31 


Dec. 31, : 
1958 1959 


Sales....., 123-00 
<i. 


8-2 @3 89 82 
t 

sales... 2-6 2-5 30 24 

the domestic market are geared more to- 


wards al equipment than replace- 
ments. directors say, moreover, that 
al turnover has been maintained 


6d. immediately before its publication, 
down by another 3s. to 25s. 10}d., to set 
the yield at $} per cent. 


cE 


Filibuster in Baghdad 


pS rt after negotiations had been 
resumed two weeks ago between the 
government of Iraq and the Iraq Petroleum 
issues con- 
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Sons of the Iraqi people, victorious or 
ae ee eo ae 


), it appears as a remarkab 
example the way that discussion be- 
tween Asians and Europeans can some- 
times a to proceed fairly effectively 


on parallel lines while seldom quite inter- 
secting. But the content and selection of 


the report were also t in indi- 
cating the i that may be attached 
on Edie an aadiite ofthe cheine 
at issue, questions of discounts on 


the price of oil, of the utilisation of gas 
from Ira a eee 
the a of possible amend- 
— of ee -sharing, and of how 

should relinquish from 
as ian areas and how these should 
be selected, were clearly the main issues 
remaining in dispute. 

In this report, more time was devoted to 
arguments about using Iraq’s natural gas 
than to any other issue ; General Qasim 
ended it by telling Mr Herridge of IPC, 
“If you desire to inform the company, 
this will be an important point on which 
the future of the relations between the 
government and the company will 

.” In the’ southern fields, re- 
injection of gas instead of water injection 
seems likely to reduce production, and the 
company is —— of storing - 

strata until techniques 

markets for utng it commercially are fully 
dev General Qasim suggested that 
the company should be set some form of 
time-limit to develop commercial use of the 
OS ee ned te 
compensation for the gas that is in 
the meantime. Alternatively, he claimed 
ee ee eee 
which, he said, had companies ready to 
utilise it and i for it. ese month-old 

arguments wi now have been taken 
much aah tdi ther or not they are 
nearer a coutinanent, 


o 
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Higher Tariffs 
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a , 80 far, to be about §-8 per cent for 
oe domestic gas users and rather 
less—or no increase at all—for the larger 
consumers. 
The gas industry’s increased net deficit 
last ae largely the result of the 
y increased fall in domestic demand 
or gas and coke in a year of exceptionally 
warmer weather. Industrial demand for gas 
and coke again increased, but it was the 
record sales of gas appliances that mainly 
helped to maintain the industry's total turn- 
SON a SOS oD Saree Sir Henry 
t the higher tariffs and 
further production economies should enable 


optimism. The decline in consumer de- 
mand for gas has been on rather 
longer and more rapidly that of coal, 
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SHIP REPAIRING 


Dry Dock at Greenock 


MPLOYMENT, rather than 
to be the immediate goal 
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vertible loan—{158,000 unsecured at five 
per cent—from fourteen Scottish shipbuild- 
ing and engineering firms and insurance 


oe 

gtaving dock will be able to take 
tankers as large as any now planned—well 
over 100,000 tons; at present there are only 
five other installations of this size in the 


as wide, and width is the limiting dimension, 
other things—-including location—being 
equal. 


SIDS AND DEALS 


Containers and Caramels 


MONG the important negotiations and 
deals announced this week were : 


1. Venesta, which has £2} million remaining 
in cash from the sale of its aluminium 
foil interests to Tube Investments and 
Reynolds Metals, is now negotiating with 
Winterbottom Industries to acquire all its 
2,136,941 £1 ordinary shares. Venesta’s 
interests are now largely concentrated on 
packaging and Winterbottom Industries 
has a collapsible metal tube section which 
is now one of the largest units of its kind 
in the Commonwealth. ls other interests 
range from book cloths (its original busi- 
ness) to office furniture, printing machinery 
and surgical equipment. Both companies 
have strong liquid eee Winterbottom 
had: cash and investments totalling £2 
million at the tnd of December and its 
quoted investments in associated com- 
panies were worth {£840,000 at market 
values. Winterbottom {1 shares quoted 
at 76s. 6d. put the market value of its 
equity at around £8 million. Any offer 
from Venesta is likely to be partly in 
shares ; the company has 1.3 million {1 
ordinary shares authorised but not issued. 


.After a rise in the price of, the §s. 
shares from 18s. 14d. to 22s. 6d. Mr 
Geoffrey Eley, the chairman of British 
Drug Houses, has announced that negotia- 
tions are taking place with another 
company with a view to a possible merger. 
Earlier this year BDH successfully coun- 
tered a take over bid from Fisons which 
was worth £7} million. 


. Two other packaging companies, Metal 
Closures\Group and F. Francis and Sons 
‘(Holdings) are also planning to merge. 
Both companies have taken over other 
concerns:in the past year. The merger is 
likely to take the form of a share exchange 
offer by Metal Closures. The §s. shares 


he 


~ 
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of F, Francis rose sharply before this an- 
nouncement and now stand at 27s. 6d. 


Metal Clousures 5s. shares are quoted ai 
13s. 6d. 


4. Following successful discussions Wickman, 


the machine tool subsidiary of John Brown, 
has made a bid of 18s. 6d. per share for the 
750,000 4s. shares of Coventry Machine 
Tool, This compares with a pre bid price 
‘of 11s. 6d. Earlier this year the shares 
reached a peak of 14s. 9d., but in his state- 
ment last April the chairman forecast that 
results for the current year were not likely 
to be as good as those for 1959 unless there 
was a sharp increase in demand. 


. Having recently acquired Fillerys Toffees, 
J. A. and P. Holland has offered to acquire 
all the 2,330,000 1s. shares in Walters 
“Palm” Toffee at 3s. 4d. per share. The 
Walters directors have agreed to accept the 
offer in respect of 848,804 shares they own 
and also to obtain acceptance from holders 
of another 840,223 shares. Walters has had 
a poor record in recent years and made a 
trading loss for 1959; the ordinary divi- 
dend has been cut in successive stages from 
30 per cent to 7} per cent. 


wv 


GHANA 


The British Stake 


AS a note on page 222 makes clear there 
is certainly some fire—however fitful 
and however promptly quenched by Dr 
Nkrumah—behind the smoke that has 
emerged from Accra on the reports and 
half denials of proposed nationalisation 
or socialisation of firms, mostly foreign, 
engaged in trade in Ghana. Such fire 
could consume a considerable amount of 
British capital. The total invested and 
employed in Ghana has been estimated at 
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‘ something over £200 million. The most 


important single investment is that of the 
United Africa pany, the largest British 
undertaking in Ghana. This member of 
the Unilever group conducts a general mer- 
chanting business, and owns a department 
store, palm plantations and oil mills. In the 
isame line of general merchanting and import 
and export business are John Holt of Liver- 
pool, Edward Nassar & Co., G. B. Olivant 
& Co. and Paterson, Zachonis. 

There are substantial British investments 
in the cocoa trade. Cadbury and Fry have 
a supply agency in Ghana which itself is 
supplied through the Ghana Cocoa Market- 
ing Board. The firm of Gill & Duffus also 
has marketing and manufacturing interests 
near Accra. In addition, a substantial 
amount of British capital is invested in 
mining enterprises, the most important of 
which are Ashanti and Bibiani gold pro- 
ducers, Consolidated African Selection 
Trust, which operates a diamond mine, and 
Western Selection and Development, a 
holding company interested in a number of 
small gold mining enterprises. The British 
banks with branches in Ghana and Barclays 
DCO with §5§ offices, and the Bank of West 
Africa with 40 offices. The large oil groups 
are interested on the marketing side, the 
bulk of the business being done by Shell 
and British Petroleum. 


What Price Volta? 


to current scare presumably throws 
new doubts on the Volta River scheme 
and the attendany development of an alumi- 
nium industry. A provisional agreement 
was reached last August with the World 
Bank, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, providing for total finance 
equivalent to £30 million of which the 


NATIONAL DEBTS 


Holdings of :~ 


Banks and centro! 
banks 


£435 bitlion-70% 


Other institutions 
ond individuals 


Size of circles shows 

debt in 
relation to national 
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$ 237 billion-60% 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


excellent r 

Statistics published by the International Monetary Fund 
is continually increasing its coverage. 
contains a special survey of government debts, showing the 
distribution of ownership in each year from 1950 to 1959. 
Such information is by no means obtainable for all countries 
—and even after the recent improvements the United King- 
dom figures are sparse—and the Fund has done well to 
publish details for twenty-four countries. 

In the chart, goyernment debt of four countries, including 
overseas debt but excluding debt held inside government 
departments, is displayed in relation to its percentage to 
national income, which is noted. The chart also shows 
the portions of debt held outside the banking system 
proper ; generally, this proportion tends to be highest in 
the countries that are most developed financially 
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A firm of wool merchants had an 
export turnover of under {200,000 
in 19$1. Their business is now 
over £670,000. 

While more and more exporters are taking profitable advantage of ECGD’s services, premiums go down and 
down: for example, charges averaging 11/2d. four years ago were down to, only 8/8d. last year. It now costs less 
than ever to have all your export worries taken off your back, and to be comprehensively covered against bad 


debts, sterling shortages, licence cancellations. Now's the time to talk with your ECGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH |2:G:G: 





BOGD is « Goverament Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
set up to help exporters. HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LOMDON, £.C.2. 
Its services ave fully explained BRANCHES 2'¥ LONDON, BELFAST, SIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 


tn the booklet “Payment Secured™ BRISTOL, EDIKBURGM, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
Write for a free copy. \ MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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DICTAPHONE omemsren 


Men who value quality and service are the men who buy 
Dictaphone ‘Time-Master, because the Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. The ‘Time- Master isn’t a gadget 
to be played with for a few months and then discarded. It’s a 
precision instrument designed to save time for a man whose 
time is valuable. 


Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and pleasant as 
normal dictation to a secretary, but it is much more con- 
venient and time saving. No matter where your secretary 
may be, you simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. ‘Time-Master has these unique ad- 
vantages because only ‘Time-Master has the DICTABELT 
record. 


Especially designed for dictation and twenty years 
ahead of other recording media, the Dictabelt is exclusive to 
‘Time- Master. 

Permanent recording on the 
Dictabelt makes accidental erasure 
impossible; gives crystal clarity; 
makes the true economy of one- 
use handling. 


THE DICTABELT 


Visible recording gives instant 

place finding, prevents confusion, 

saves time. 

Easiest to handie. You can fit a Dictabelt on the machine 
in two seconds, dictate, then have it transcribed ; you can also 
post or file a Dictabelt like a letter. 


1960 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has been accepted for the Design index of the Council of industrial Design. 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Phone HYDe Park 9461. Branches throughout the British Isles. 
The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks. 
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World Bank would provide {14.3 million, 
the United States {10.7 million and this 
country £§ million. Ghana itself was to 
contribute an equal amount from its own 
sterling reserves. The external loans were, 
however, made conditional on an agreement 
being reached between the international 
consortium of aluminium producers, 
Valco, and the Ghana government, regard- 
ing the sale of power to Valco and the con- 
struction by it of an aluminium smelter. 


Nothing is known of any negotiations that 
may have taken place since between Valco 
and the Ghana government and for the time 
being, therefore, the financial arrangements 
discussed with the World Bank and 
the US and UK 
suspense. Last month, the Ghana govern- 
ment invited tenders for the construction of 
the dam, the specifications being for a rock- 
filled dam 370 feet high and with a volume 
of 10.9 million cubic yards, with a saddle 
dam 120 feet high, to be ready for water 
storage by July 1964 and the first gener- 
ating unit to be producing commercially by 
1965. It remains to be seen whether the 
aluminium companies are prepared to 
venture the vital long-term contract to buy 
the power. 


SIR 


How Not To Conduct 
Inquiries 


cs Department of Scientific and Indus 


trial Restarch has an important task 
in making industry research conscious and. 
equally important, seeing that it gets value 
for money spent. To this end, it has carried 
out inquiries into the needs of machine tools 
and shipbuilding, and sections of both 
reports are said to be highly critical of the 
two industries. Since both are confidential, 
all that is publicly known about their con- 
tents is what has leaked out piecemeal, 
which is bound to mean the most gossip- 
worthy tidbits. Angry members of the 
criticised industry or talkative members of 
the DSIR cannot be the most reliable 
sources to discover whether the reported 
strictures are fair or if they convey the 
whole flavour of the findings—DSIR investi- 
gators presumably found some good things 
among the bad. Keeping such reports 
officially confidential, while finding various 
unofficial ways| of making their contents 
public, is unfaif on the industry concerned 
since it cannot make a detailed public 
answer. 

Whether ‘non-publication was prompted 
by the machine tool and shipbuilding indus- 
tries or whether the suggestion came from 
the DSIR, the consequences are inimical to 
both sides. Any controversial document is 
bound to leak as these have done ; only a 
report too dull to be worth space in the 
papers will ever stay confidential. The pru- 
dent course in future would be to publish 
them without delay—which, ‘it must be 


{Governments are in’ 
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hoped, the Board of Trade will do with the 
report on machine tools now being prepared 
for it by Sir Steuart Mitchell. The DSIR 
might reflect, too, on the desirability, even 
so late as this, of publishing its reports on 
machine tools and shipbuilding, if only to 
correct any impression of sniping at indus- 
tries which, if not models of efficiency: are 
pot living in the Stone Age either. 


DIAMONDS 


Synthetic Substitute 


4 


_ three quarters of the free world’s 
20 million carats a year of natural 
crushing boart, the diamond dust used in 
abrasive wheels, comes from the Congo. 
Synthetic diamonds made by General 
Electric in the United States provide the 
only competition and natural and synthetic 
boart have sold around the same price of 
20s, a carat for the last few years. Most 
of the natural boart comes from the 
Bakwanga mines. These mines are out 
of production, not because they were in the 
front line of the fighting (as the smaller mine 
in the Tshikapa area was) but because the 
African workers took to the bush. Some 
workers have now returned and there ts hop: 
that the mine may be back to normal work- 
ing by the middle of next year. 


Stocks of natural crushing boart held by 
the diamond syndicate are sufficient to meet 
demand until then and presumably if a grave 
shortage developed the American stockpile 
might consider releasing some boart. But 
De Beers is not willing to stand on one side 
and let the market be dominated by General 
Electric’s synthetics. General Electric 
could not in any case supply all the 
market's needs unless it stepped up pro 
duction much above the current output of 
about 3 million carats a year. Hence with 
the agreement of the Congo producer, 
Société Miniére du Beceka, De Beers is 
setting up in Johannesburg (where its 
scientific and managerial skills in industrial 
diamonds are concentrated) a plant 
capable of producing on a commercial scale 
the synthetic diamonds which earlier it 
develo in its own laboratories. The 
cost of this plant, which will be ready to 
produce before the stocks of natural boart 
are exhausted, has not been revealed nor has 
its capacity. But to ensure adequate supplies 
of boart under its own control De Beers is 
willing to pay for this development and at 
the same time to hope that sufficient natural 
boart, which it believes to be superior to 
synthetics, will be available to meet demand. 


This is but one way in which the mining 
complex of De Beers, Anglo American and 
Rhodesian Anglo American is adapting itself 
to the winds of change in Africa. Its chair- 
man, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, is under- 
standably anxious that as a republic South 
Africa should remain in the Commonwealth 
and that racial issues will be tackled in a 
“more sensible way” than they have been 


ws 
eo? 


im the past. He urges, for example, that 
more use should be made of better paid 
African labour in South African industry, in 
the gold fields and in the Rhodesian copper 
belt. But he acknowledges that people are 
“to some extent frightened ” about invest- 
ing in the Union and that it is now d ficult 
to persuade companies and individuals with 
the requisite skills to work there. This 
makes the Oppenheimer group more depen- 
dant than ever upon its own resources, 
especially in the development of new pro- 
jects, and though the dividends paid to 
shareholders will not be lower than those to 
which they have become accustomed the 
directors now have, in Mr Oppenheimer’s 
words, to be “ pretty cautious.” 


EXPORT CREDITS 


Better Terms for 
Shipbuilders 


HE Export Credits Guarantee Depart 

ment is offering improved facilities tc 
shipbuilders, but has sensibly resisted any 
general lengthening in period of cover 
beyond five years. Its new scheme offer: 
a cut of up to §0 per cent in premium rates 
by linking with the insurance the security 
offered by a ship mortgage. In addition 
in cases where the shipbuilder require: 
cover only from the date of shipment, and 
not more than 60 per cent of the price is 
outstanding at that time, ECGD will pro- 
vide cover against 95 per cent of loss. 
compared with the usual 85-90 per cent. 
Where the builder is obliged to commit 
himself irrevocably at the time of tendering, 
ECGD will be prepared to give cover from 
that date, rather than from when the con- 
tract is signed. ' 

In Europe the common market commis- 
SiON proposes to set up a co-ordinating 
group for policy on export credits and credit 
insurance. The reported aim is to restrain 
competitive easing of credit terms. 


LOCOMOTIVE PRODUCTION 


Under the British Railways’ modernisa- 
tion scheme, the number of electric engines 
as well as diesel engines has greatly 
increased. Deliveries of electric engines 
for main lines will have risen from none in 
1957 to a probable 40 in 1960. 


600 
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their brokers ‘and in- 
displayed ‘London market in 
the fencof and investment un- 
certainty. As measured by. The Economist 
indicator, prices of equities are 
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ea miliion to £77 million) and tax (up 
£171 million to £146} million) have 
but even so net ordinary carnings 


Steep Rise in Profits 


BUSINESS NOTES 


een ie tat} ealilion’ cea have 
up 14 million to £150 million. 
ist eoltaaes dividend payments have risen 
by £12} million to £684 million and only a 
part of that increase can be attributed 
to “ profits tax” interims. These particu- 
lar companies have reversed the tendency 
to distribute slightly more than the extra 
increments to earnings, for the cover on 
their distributions has risen from 2.1 to 2.2 
times. The directors, in other words, have 
been generous without being incautious. 
The most important industrial groups 
this time in the consumer goods field are 
breweries and distilleries (reflecting the 
accounts of Distillers), shops and stores 
(led by Great Universal Stores) and food. 
In the capital goods industries, building and 
engineering loom large, as do the results 
of the electrical manufacturing companies. 


N those industries closely in touch with 


the consumer, profits gai by the food 
companies rose by 28} cent and the net 
return on capital employed improved from 


8.6 to 10.6 per cenit. Profits of shops and 
stores rose by 12 per cent and the net 
return went up from 12.3 to 12.8 per cent, 
while that of the breweries and distilleries 
rose from 10.0 to 12.2 per cent following 
an advance of 17} per cent in trading 
profits. Such results go far to explain why 
these are among the groups in the indus- 
trial share market which have made the 
biggest gains this year. Equities in the 
capital goods industries have done nothing 
like so well as “defensive” consumer 
goods shares, even as the 
analysis shows, trading profits in engi- 
neering are 13} per cent higher and 
in building 28; per cent higher. One 
reason is that in some of these industries 
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it has risen only from 8.1 to 8.2 per cent, 
in building it has improved from 
.9 percent. | 
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has also been accompanied by an improve- 
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the other groups, the increase in profits 
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panies, trading profits 
have risen by 174 per cent and 12} cent 
and the net return has improved from 8.6 
to 8.8 per ae and from 9.6 to 10.7 per 
cent respectively. 

Profits reported in the third quarter of 
this year were earned before the credit 
restrictions were re-imposed and before 
sales of domestic appliances and motor cars 
turned down. This will still largely be true 
of profits reported in the fourth quarter of 
this year. The results of the motor industry 
have an i t influence in the current 
quarter as they cover a year of boom 
they will swell total profits. The stock 
market, however, has to look much further 
ahead and, indeed, in marking down domes- 
tic appliance and motor shares it is anticipat- 
ing a year of trading that may well turn out 
to be very different from the last. But 
profit statements published in the next few 
months can have an important effect on 
investment decisions, not merely on the 
choice of individual stocks but also on 
judgments about classes of securities. If, 
for instance, profits and the tate of return 
on capital employed in the capital goods 
sector of the economy continue to rise, the 
result will be a little more interest in 
engineering and steel shares. 





PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 
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Reports Published Capital Liabilities 
Serine and Reserves |Previous 
, ear 


2,311 Compames Capital 
Debenture 201,835 | 
Previous la Preference 175.091 | 
Year Yea Ordinary 577,415 













954,341 


2,297,842 2.575.643 | Reserves and 
129,686 145.379 — 
2,920 1980 | Capital reserves 285,766 
57,278 77,132 | Revenue res. and 
(ee carry forward 565.662 
2,487,926 2,800,134 ee ee 
—————_—- | Total Capital, 
475,970 $35,056 Reserves and 
730,373 769,367 Surplus........ 1,005,769 
1$2,687 152,572 


87,406 
Current Liabilities 


and Provisions :— 

8. i Bank overdrafts 
29,913 32.570 and loans .... 172,972 
66,425 72,707 | Creditors sive 436,577 

| Other current 
32, 5.770, | tiabilities.... 159,138 
164,039 195.458 Future taxation. 112,468 


provisions 24,477 





905,632 
2,798,807 


ANALYSIS OF 


539 Companies 


BALANCE SHEETS 


Published July to Sept. 1960 (£000) 


539 Companies 
Lavest Assets Previous Latest 
Year Year Year 








Fixed Assets: — | i 

Land, property | 
214,954 and plant ...... 1,519,967 1,688,623 
Less depreciation . 457,122 $05,127 


1,062,045 
317,490 
630,108 Trade investments 100,743 126.098 
2,006,184 
Intangible Assets 67,670 1,945 









207.554 Stocks 644,440 701.494 
525,446 Debtors...... 638.957 764.905 
Gilt-edged secur't's 23,867 24,068 

177,853 Other marketable 
130,565 investments... . . 59,767 60.605 
. 218,941 
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JUTE & JUTE GOODS 


Prices Soar 


RZ jute is booming. Drought during 
the growing season set off a sharp rise 
between April and May, when firsts in 
Pakistan rose by £45 to £148 a ton cif, but 
as the weather improved prices fell back to 
£11§ in July. Since August, however, the 
market has again risen sharply, especially in 
the last two weeks, and firsts are now quoted 
at about £195 a ton, more than twice as 
much as a year ago. Though the new crop 
should now be moving to the shippers in 
quantity they say that they are getting only 
a trickle because the growers appear to be 
“withholding supplies. Jute is a notoriously 
speculative market, but it is seldom that the 
grower himself can afford to take a view. So 
far the Pakistan mills have been the main 
buyers ; the Continental and Dundee mills 
have bought only a little recently. People 
still believe that the market must break, but 
they have stopped predicting it, and some 
buyers are wondering whether they will get 
the jute they ordered when prices were £75 
a ton less. 

Prices of jute goods in Calcutta have 
lagged so far behind that they now cost less 
than raw jute without allowing for the cost 
of manufacture. A 10 oz. 40-inch hessian 
cloth, now quoted at about 90s. per hundred 
yards fob Calcutta, shows an advance of 
less than a third whereas raw jute has 
risen two-thirds over the same period. 
In Dundee prices of jute goods have 
repeatedly been raised by {10 a ton. Some 
overseas countries are now taking more 
interest in the Calcutta market, thinking that 
prices are cheap. The cultivator may grow 
rich this season, at the expense, perhaps, of 
his long run interest. If prices should 
remain at anything like the current level, 
users of jute will in time turn to substitute 
materials, and may not easily be won back. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Fading Out 


LMOST a year after virtually abolish- 

ing restrictions on supply of foreign 
currency for travel, the au ties have 
made a similar concession for cash gifts. 
The formal allowance has hitherto been a 
derisory {£10 a year, and although the Bank 
of approved a considerable num- 
ber of higher payments on compassionate 
grounds, the {10 limit caused needless 
hardship and to many simple 
people who took the law as it stood. Now 
authorised banks are permitted to approve 
cash gifts to non-residents of up to {£250 
a year, and higher amounts may be allowed 
by the Bank of England on special occasions 
such as a i or twenty-first birthday, 
or on grounds of need. With the ending 
of this restriction the authorities have 
removed the last really irksome element in 


BUSINESS NOTES 


exchange con , of course, the 
filling up of forms. The cost of the con- 
cession is expected to be small. The latest 
white paper on the balance of payments 
shows that migrants’ funds (for which up to 
£5,000 is allowed), legacies (no restrictions) 
and gifts together involved net payments 
of only £7 million. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Losing their Figures 


O by-product of the casing of 
exchange control is that the Treasury 
is losing the source of many of its pay- 
ments figures. The intention seems to be 
to rely in future on the Trade and Naviga- 
tion accounts—among the oldest but not 
the most reliable of Britain's official statis- 
tics. Surely the Treasury can do better than 
this: Germany and the United States have 
long had excellent detailed payments figures, 
and littl or no exchange control. The 


Treasury still needs to take this exercise: 


more seriously. 

The main points in the balance of pay- 
ments have already been covered by the 
quarterly figures. The detailed tables show 
that the deterioration in the current balance. 
from a surplus of £116 million in the first 
half of 1959 to £35 million in the first half 
of this year, was the result of a deterioration 
of £30 million in the balance of visible trade 
and of £51 million in invisibles. Govern- 
ment military payments were higher ; the 
net credit for shipping is still disappointing, 
at £27 million in the six months ; earnings 
on oil seem to be sluggish and show few 
signs of improvement ; and net interest, 
profits and dividends received declined as 
a result of the increase in London interest 
rates. The deterioration in the merchandise 
balance was entirely with North America— 
where the exceptional surplus of £20 mil- 
lion for the first half of 1959 gave way to a 
deficit of £92 million in the first half of 
1960. Private long term investment abroad 
continues at a rate of £200 million a year 
net. The new figures also show that as much 
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as £62 million of the increase of £137 mil- 
lion in ‘London of non-sterling 


notably of European and Latin American 
countries. 

In the exchange markets, sterling has 
dipped a little below $2.81 this week, wey 
in anticipation of a possible cut in 
rate. But a steady investment demand con- 
tinues and dealers estimate that more is now 
going into gilt-edged stocks than into 
Treasury bills and other moncy market 
channels. 


STRATEGIC STOCKS 


Sales Too Slow? 


Lc disposing of Britain’s surplus strategic 
stocks the Board of Trade acts within 
the broad programme of the strategic 
reserves group, the inter-departmental com- 
mittee presided over by the Permanent 
Secretary to the Board, and has to reconcile 
conflicting interests as best it can. Under 
the Gatt rules it must give notice of dis- 
posal to interested governments and consult 
with them to avoid undue disruption of 
their markets. Yet it must also try to sell 
its stocks as quickly as possible and obtain 
the best possible return for the taxpayer. 
The Select Committee on Estimates, after 
examining performance since the Govern- 
ment decided in February 1956 to run down 
the strategic stocks, thinks that disposal has 
been too slow; it is not satisfied that 
adequate weight has been given to the 
interests of the Exchequer. In its report* 
the committee 


consider that this is due partly to the way 
in which the obligations have been inter- 
preted and partly to the methods adopted 
for disposal. They, therefore, recommend 
that the policy and present methods .. . 
should be examined with a view to ex- 
pediting sales of the remaining stocks at 
prices which safeguard the interests of the 


* 1959-60 Session: 258; HMSO, 17s. 
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E XPANSION Of world exports of manufactures was checked in the second quarter. 
when the total showed little change, allowing for seasonal variations, from the 
high figures reached in the first quarter. Details published in the Board of Trade 
Journal of last week show that most European countries shared in that check. 
United States exports, however, recovered further to regain the previous peak of 
the second quarter of 1957, and Japanese and Italian exports continued to increase | 


sharply. 
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how the price can be brought depends 
on what new ideas for cutting costs 
Pressed Steel cam: — But some- 
will have to be into production if the 
company is to ¢ seriously not only 


ple, have recently signed an agreement 





















The directors ‘of Boots Pure Drug sur- 


take adequate opportunity of selling lead prised the market with the announcement 
and zinc when prices were high in 1956-57 of a one for one scrip issue. The interim 
and it its belief that too dividend has been set at 8 per cent on the 
much attention had been paid to pro- present capital in place of two interim pay- 
ducers’ interests by pointing to the rate of | ments of 3 per cent each last year. This 
dhanhd of Wolk Wldtk: & teein-Seene increase is designed to reduce the disparity 
bales a year, is equivalent to only 3} per between the interim and final payments. 
g cent: of British consumption. s The directors emphasise that neither the 
agreed that they had been much hampered present interim payment nor the proposed 
in selling to the best financial ‘advantage by _ 8Tip issue give any indication of the likely 
their international obligations (there were total payment for the current year. The 
“ heated discussions ” with about total dividend on the present capital for 
tin and wool). The Board cannot satisfy 1959-60 was 21 per cent. 
all interests , and if in future it 
should err on ayers’ side, that may » 


Despite three block offers by unit trusts 
in September the total value of unit trusts 


million to £210.9 million. Including these 
Offers 4,039,700 units worth {1,530,730 
managers 


A Tough Market were sold to the public while the 


repurchased 2,783, units worth 

R PETER MASEFIELD, who resigned as = £1,188, 800. pep 

managing director of the Bristol Air- e 
craft Company when it was merged with 
Vi Armstrongs and English Electric ; 
early this year, has chosen a tough market The International Monetary Fund has 
for his next venture, in which he is backed _ taNted Iran a stand-by credit making avail- 
ay Toeead Suk Exeaed Sad bb epg able the equivalent of $35 million during 
the issued share ital of Auster t the next twelve months. Fund has also 
for £525,000 and to use Auster’s pro- agreed to a postponement from January, 
duction capacity as a springboard for entry 1961, until July, 1963, of repayment of a 


“ ive drawing of $17.5 million in pounds sterling 
market, ee inv’ made by Iran in July, 1960. The Iranian 
aircraft for their private use, ranging in size Government is putting into effect a com: 


to special conversions of second-hand Prehensive stabilization programme’ de- 
anliners of Viscount size or even larger signed to overcome the country’s current 
But the most usual size for a business air- balance of payments difficulties. A stand- 
craft is between six and 20 passengers and by credit of $30 million has also been 
the biggest selling business aircraft in  stanted tg Uruguay. 
Britain is the six-passenger de Havilland * 
ee oe been in production since 
ee se ich 300 have been sold: at The directors of Wall Paper Manufac- 
. . * per ac 
: 4 — oe * £60,000 Vor turers have raised the dividend for the year 
Sa “Italien “i See ind ghly June 30th last from 20 to 2§ per cent. 
prices range aoe {25700 wane te soe profits reflect the ale cates and 
2? ve tisen by 30 per cent from {4,672,257 
tis shcatoligreed coeiemeat, te alr- to £6,077,642. 
The newly formed British Executive and . 


Shareholders in Dollar Land who were 
promised an interim dividend last May are 
not now to receive one, and they have been 





SHORTER NOTES 


funds fell last month by just over {14° 
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with the American Beechcraft company, one 
coal tabwery, The sate ontorting enpes 

ustry. most interesting aspect 
of this new venture is the position of Rolls- 
oe That company is in the last — 

negotiating a licensing agreement wi 

the American company L ing to build 
the engines that power most of small 
to ium business aircraft, including the 
Beechcraft series. Whatever business air- 
craft are sold, apart from the de Havilland 
Dove and the company’s Heron, 
Rolls-Royce is now almost certain to supply 
the engines. 





warned that the results for the first financial 
year will be very disappointing. The com- 
pany was formed to own rty in North 
America and shares were offered for sale 
last Jan under the auspices of the 
London Yorkshire Trust (whose chair- 
man, Mr. H. J. S. French, took over the 
chairmanship of Dollar Land in August). 
The shares which were offered at 28s. have 
fluctuated widely and now stand at 14s. 6d. 


5 
~ 
wnhN 


last June. Details are published in The 
Board of Trade Fournal this week. 


* 


The —_— of J. and F. Stone 
Lighting and io recovered sharply in the 
year to June 30th from £617,121 to 
£915,802. With a final dividend of 22} per 
cent the total payment for the year is raised . 
from 30 to 35 per cent. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 285 and 288 on : 


United Drapery Debenhams 

M: Samuel Rea Brothers 
Butlins Thos. W. Ward 
Vactric Tootal 


Rhodesian Copper Dividends 


LONDON, AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 286 and 287 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 288 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 289 
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I’m never seriously ill! 


No Mr. Power, you never are, are you? It’s always the 
fellow next door, isn’t it ? Only, the fellow next door joined 
the Hospital Service Plan some time ago, and doesn’t give 
illness a thought any more—not even at the very back of his 
mind. He knows that for 4s little as 5s. 8d. per week outlay 
he can have up to £500 each for himself and his family in 
first-class private medical and surgical treatment in any one 
year. By paying more he could have up to £950 each, too. 
The Hospital Service Plan, run on a non-profit making basis 
with a Council of management drawn from the medical 
profession and hospital world, has many schemes. There's 
one for school children and students; schemes for individuals; 
group schemes providing for ten or more people. The Plan 
provides for the expenses of private treatment and opera- 
tions in hospital or nursing home for home nursing, con- 
valescent treatment, specialist’s fees and other expenses 
connected with serious illness. Anyone under 65 can apply 
for membership, and you’re nowhere near that Mr. Power. 
We know, you're never ill—but it wouldn’t do any harm to 
know about the Plan. Why not send off the coupon now ? 


q ied fo, THE HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN 
PRIVATE ©) Fo *) 
oa | ~y Dept. E.1 
PLAN 157 St. John’s Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
Tunbridge Wells 23381 5 
' 


Please send full details of Coverage for 
(A) Individuals and Dependants 
(B) Group Scheme Arrangements 


(c) Special Schemes for School Pupils and 
College or University Students 


Name 


Address 








PLAN to see 


the Motor Show 


Every year the Motor Show expands and grows more 
complex. Know beforehand what to see and where to find 
it; how to get quickly to Earls Court and where to park. 
If vou cannot find time to go, see the show the comfortable 
way, in the pages of The Motor. Today’s issue is a full 
preview, giving complete details of what is new with an 
illustrated feature on accessories and a special article 

on motor caravans. Be prepared for October 19, the 
opening day. 

There are two further Show issues of The Motor which 
should be ordered now: 


October 19, the Second Show Number (specially en- 
larged), with a feature on fresh-air motoring and a 
stand-by-stand commentary, full descriptions of new 
cars, and a fuel-consumption guide. 

October 26, the Show Report, which discusses trends in 
car design and marketing and contains a summary of 
twelve months of **The Motor’? Road Tests and a 
pictorial review of the Show. 


The Motor is one of fourteen opinion-shaping journals published 
by Temple Press Limited. Each of these publications is a leader 
in its field —and not only in the home market. Every year, more 
than 24 million copies circulate in 133 countries throughout the 

world. The specialized journals of Temple Press are authoritative 
and informative. It pays to advertise in them. 


Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 





EVERY WEONESOAY 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane 
London €.C.1 


The Motor * Motor Cycling with Scooter 
Weekly The Acroplane and Astronautics 
Farm Mechanication ~ The Commercial 
Motor Cycling end Mopeds The 
Petrolewn Times Light Metals The 
Motor Boat and Yachting The Motor 
Ship Nuclear Engineering © The Over- 
seas Engineer The Oli Engine and Gas 
Turbine _ Plastics 


4ssocrated Publication The Surveyor and 
Maun ipal and County Engineer 


Sixty Nine Years of Specialized Publishing 








CLYDE PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


| The thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Clyde Paper Company Limited will be 
held at Rutherglen on Wednesday, October 26, 
1960. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Allan McLeod, JP, BSc(Econ), 
CA: 

As will be seen from the Directors’, Report, 
Lieutenant Colonel R. Chadwick, MBE, MC, 
DCM, resigned from the Board with effect from 
March 3ist last and I would like at the outset 
to place on record an appreciation of all the 
work he has done for this Company over a 
lengthy period. He joined the Company as a 
Managing Director in 1927 and wes appointed 
Chairman ten years later. During his period of 
office his invaluable help and guidance were at 
all times available to his colleagues and on their 
behalf I extend to Colonel Chadwick best wishes 
for his future health and happiness. 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1960, are presented in a 
somewhat different form from previous years. 
The Profit for the year before charging taxa- 
tion amounted to £352,813 against £142,520— 
reflecting a reasonable degree of progress during 


‘the year. The charge for taxation this year 


amounted to £180,000 as against only £6,500 
last year, largely because of the exhaustion of 
tax losses of previous years. After deducting 
taxation the net profit was £172,813, as against 
£136,020. 


During the past year a number of changes 


in the management structure of the Company 
have been made with the object of strengthen- 
ing and increasing its effectiveness. These 
changes appear to be reacting favourably on the 
Company's progress. Among them was the 
creation of a Technical Sales Service which 
aims -at relating our papers to customers’ 
requirements and is already proving its worth 
to our customers. 


The improved trading results were deriv¢d to 
a considerable extent from increased produc- 
tivity. Sales tonnage was up by 12 per cent 
notwithstanding the closure of the Milingavie 
Mill with its two paper machines. 
yields and reduced losses made a useful con- 
tribution to profits and very satisfactory pro- 
gress was made with a number of technical 
problems in connection with special lines. 
especially polythene coating and liquid food 
cartons 


‘ ENCREASED SALES 


The satisfactory inctease im the volume of 
sales was feflected in machine coated papers 
and in sales of “ Kromekote.” Sales of food 
packaging products also showed a welcome 
increase and we hope to obtain an increasing 
share of the larger demand now being experi- 
enced for such products. One of our lines is 
Tetra Pak cartons which we think is the mos: 
economical form of milk and fruit juice carton 
so far produced. We have sole manufacturing 
rights in Great Britain for the material from 
which these cartons ere miade. During the 
year, we introduced an economical woodfree art 
paper—Clyde “Sixty ”—which has already 


achieved substantial sales and with which we 
are endeavouring to strengthen our position as 
suppliers of coated papers to publishers in 
Great Britain and to regain export business 
which has been lost in recent years to con- 
tinental art papers of a similar quality. 

Export orders also showed some improvement. 
We managed to get a footing in new markets 
where our papers were not previously sold and 
we have maintained our share of the trade of 
those countries where we have been selling 
paper for a number of years. 


The Board are of opinion that further 
diversification of products at this stage would 
be unwise but that steps should be taken to 
increase production and productivity of existing 
lines. When this is accomplished we should 
then be in as good a position as any British mill 
making similar products to withstand the 
increasing foreign competition which will arise 
if existing trends and tariffs in European trade 
are continued. An essential part of any such 
programme is the regrouping of the flow lines 
of our processes in consequence of technical 
change, and a start has already been made on 
a programme of modernisation which it is 
estimated will cost approximately £750,000, and 
will be spread over three to four years. With 
this object in mind the Board have made a 
provision for Deferred Repairs of £135,000 out 


‘of the current year’s profits as it is anticipated 


that a substantial part of the expenditure to be 


ou 


incurred will be Rroperly chargeable against , 


revenue. | 


Having regard to the amount of this future 
development, the strengthening of the Com- 
pany’s finances must receive prior consideration 
and from this it will be appreciated that a con- 
servatiye dividend policy must be pursued for 
the present, and the Directors now recommend 
a final dividend of 6 per cent. making, with the 


| credited in the Profit and Loss Account. 
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interim of 4 per cent already paid. a totel for 
the year of 10 per cent. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, Fixed Assets 
at £988,051 show a decrease of £137,656 from 
last year arising in part from the disposal of 
the Milngavie Mill and from the low level of 
capital expenditure during the year. The pro- 


. vision made last year for the estimated loss on 


the disposal of the Milngavie Mill, namely 
£20,000, was slightly in excess of the actual 
loss incurred, and the difference of £4,209 was 
The 
excess of current assets over current liabilities 
was £1,204,767, an improvement of £393,717 
Against this improvement must be noted the 
amount for taxation and “ provisions,” £275.000 
as against £20,000 last year. 


There were virtually no outstanding capital 
commitments at June 30, 1960, but this state- 
ment must be read in. conjunction with the 
expenditure envisaged on the modernisation 
programme and for which a provision has been 
mad¢ in the accounts. 


Since the close of the financial year there has 
been an increase in the demand for Plain and 
Coated papers and there is a reasonable pre 
sumption that sales should remain at a high 
level for the remainder of the calendar year 
1960. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that the present accounts reflect in part only the 
increased costs arising from the reduction in 
working hours which came into force in April. 
15<0. . These increased costs will be fully 
reflected in the current year and must inevitably 
reduce profit margins. It should also be noted 
that raw material costs have increased after a 
period of relatively stable prices. Against these 
increased costs it should be remarked that sale 
prices are virtually unchanged, with the excep 
tion of our Esparto Art Papers which have been 
increased in price by jd. per Ib as from 
October 1, 1960. 

Given a reasonably stable economic back- 
ground, your Company should be able to face 
the future with confidence. 

In conclusion I would like to thank all the 


Company's employees for their continued good 
services throughout the year 


BANK HAPOALIM, THE WORKERS’ BANK LTD. 


50 ROTHSCHILD BLVD., 


TEL AVIV, ISRAEL 


Established in 1921 


9X Branrhes throughout the country. Correspondents all over the world 
All banking activities 


Total assets as of 30th June. 1960 


Balance of loans . 


IL. 285,000,000. 
IL. 184,000,000. 


Afhliates 


AMPAL-AMERICAN ISRAEL 
17 East 7ist Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Total assets 
Balance of loans 


THE ISRAEL-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK LTD., 


Total assets 

Balance of loans 
HOUSING 

Total assets 

Balance of loans 


MORTGAGE 


BANK LTD., Tel 


CORPORATION, 


$38,000,000 
$25,000,000 


Tel Aviv 
IL. 25,000,000. 

IL. 20,000,000. 

Aviv 


IL. 72,000,000. — 
\ IL. 70,000,000. — 
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INDUSTRIAL 
: DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


PROFITS REACH NEW PEAK 


DR H. J. VAN ECK ON 
DECENTRALISATION OF INDUSTRY 


The Annual General Meeting of the Indus- 
trial Development Corporation was held in 
Johannesburg on October 13th, under the 
chairmanship of Dr H. J]. van Eck. The IDC 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary this vear 
and marked the occasion by a Banquet at the 
Carhon Hotel, Johannesburg. at which the 
Prime Minister was the Guest of Honour. The 
Corporation has brought out an_ illustrated 
brochure covering its activities since its inception 
in October, 1940. 

The IDC’s Balance Sheet at June 30, 1960, 
showed an issued capital of 458,542,000. A 
profit of £584,200 before taxation represented 
the highest yet achieved and an improvement 
of £8,800 on 1959. The General Reserve was 
creased to {2,500,000 by the appropriation 
of a further £500,000. With the addition of 
41,200,000 in new investments made during the 
year, the Corporation's portfolio in industry 
showed a value, at cost or less, of £66,057,000. 
New commitments for the financial vear aggre- 
gated £3.4 million compared with £3.6 million 
in 1959. 


Dr van Eck commented on the far-reaching 
benefits to the textile industry of the duties 
introduced in 1989 which had made it possible 
for many efficiently-operated South African mills 
to work at a satisfactory profit level for the 
first time. Domestic prices had not increased, 
however, due partly to local competition. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 
Dr van Eck referred to the registration by the 
IDC of the Synthetic Rubber Development 
Company, in which local financial institutions 
and tyre and rubber goods manufacturers would 
also participate. The Company's main object 


was to explore the possibilities of producing | 


synthetic rubber in the Union. He dealt at some 
length with the implications for South African 
industry of the growing economic importance 
of the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
and the Common Market in Europe. 


The IDC has always supported decentralisa- 
tion of industry and Dr van Eck again drew 
attention to the social and economic benefits 
which this could bring about in the Union. 
Many highly industrialised countries overseas 
subscribed to this policy and backed it with 
positive Governmental action. This was essen- 
tial if the policy was to be applied successfully 
and involved the provision of facilities and the 
elimination of the initial disadvantages normally 
associated with decentralised development. The 
co-operation of established industry was of great 
importance. Within the framework of its Act, the 
IDC could provide capital for development in 
decentralised areas. Although it could not 
undertake the financing of services or general 
facilities, it had taken steps to establish “ Indus- 
trial Estates” on the pattern set in various 
countries overseas, adapted to suit local con- 
ditions. In this it would act largely as co- 
ordinator, enlisting the professional services 
offered by architects, quantity surveyors and 
engineers for planning and factory lay-out. 

The report and accounts were adopted. - 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


The following are the salient featyres 
from The Lord Rank’s Statement 
jor the 52 weeks ended 25th June, 1960 





The past year has seen the continuation of the policy of diversification and development 
of new activities together with the rationalisation of our cinema interests. 

The trading results show a satisfactory improvement which stems mainly from our film 
interests and to a lesser degree from our established manufacturing businesses, the new 
activities still largely being in the development stage. 


Group Profit for the year amounted to £4,002,764 compared with £2,985,070 last year. The net profit 
attributable to The Rank Organisation Limited was £744,458. The preference dividend and 
proposed Ordinary dividend at 15°4, as against 10°, last year, absorbed £331,433. A bonus issue 
of one “A™’ Ordinary share for every ten Ordinary or “A™* Ordinary shares is proposed. 

Film Production Fewer films are being produced by the Group. These are of a type with wider 
mternational appeal and 63°, of our film revenues are secured from overseas markets. Our first 
television series “Interpol Calling” has been well received in this country and overseas. 

Exhibition The continucd decline in cinema attendances has entailed another difficult year for our 
exhibition interests. In 1959 the fall in national attendances was 20°4° | whereas ours was 16°3°; 
The rationalisation of our exhibition interests has continued and there is no doubt that if this 
course of action had not been taken the trading result would have been much less satisfactory 
We have continued our policy of modernising those theatres which we intend to retain. The 
expenditure during the year on repairs and modernisation amounted to £1,215,000 whilst during 
the previous three years we spent £3,046,024. 

Distribution Our organisations both at home and overseas have had another satisfactory ycar. Whilst 
turnover is down largely due to the closure of theatres we have more than retained our share of 
the market. Our world-wide distribution organisation is utilised to an increasing extent by 
producers both British and foreign. 7 

Southern Television Limited The accounts for the year to 3) st October, 1959 showed a profit before 
tax of £891,724. The current year’s trading shows a satisfactory improvement. The company’s 
franchise was extended to include the satellite stayon at Dover which commenced transmission 
in January, 1960 

The Group’s Properties We realised we would be faced noi only with disposing of surplus propertics 
but with the redevelopment of many of those we retain. We found our properties were of such 
a varied nature that it was improbable they would be developed to the greatest advantage by a 
single developer and decided to associate ourselves with several developers to secure maximum 
benefit. 

Belirooms end Dance Studies These have been planned to meet modern requirements. The profits 
which have accrued have been up to our expectations. 

Bowling Lenes Our initial operation at the Regal Bowl, Golders Green, London is highly successful. 
We anticipate opening within the next two three years some 20 additional units. 

Renk Precision industries Group The development of activities continued during the year and the 
trading results show a modest improvement. 

Renk-Xerox Limited An important new addition to the range of automatic xerographic machines, 
the ‘914° office copier, has been demonstrated and received a favourable reception. 

Renk Cintel and Bush Radio Limited The new laboratory at Plymouth has been completed. Much 
work has been done in the instrument division in transistorising our products. New vacuum 
laboratories have been completed which will expand activitics in this field. 

Renk Leboreteries (Denham) Limited is moving into the ‘still’ colour photo finishing field. Premises 
at Park Royal, London, are being installed with the latest electronic printing equipment. This 
plant is in operation and is able to process and print any type of amateur colour film. 

Line Television We are satisfied with our investments. We have set up jointly with Rediffusion 
Limited a research company in the field of Pay T.V. 

Retailing of Durable Goods We have acquired a number of retail shops selling and renting television 
receivers, refrigerators and other domestic appliances through our investments in companies 
engaged in this type of business. We are developing this business with the intention of having a 

‘ substantial number of retail outlets, 


Looking forward to the current year I anticipate profits from production, distribution and 
exhibition of films should not fall far short of the results achieved in the past year. As 
regards our other non cinema interests, the profits from these new activities should 
increase slowly but progressively. We should receive a somewhat larger income from 
Southern Television Limited. The field of processing amateur photographic colour 
material should be an expanding business. We shall derive a satisfactory benefit from our 
partnership arrangements in the redevelopment of redundant properties. 

1 believe we are entitled to look to the future with restrained optimism. 


* & copy of the Chairman's (ull statement and Ansual Accounts may be obtained from 
The Rank Organisation Lid. . 38 Soath Strect, Londen, W.1. 
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REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES 
RENAULT : 


BILLANCOURT, FRANCE 


OUTPUT INCREASED 


FURTHER SUCCESS IN EXPORT MARKETS 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The report for 1959 of the Régie Nationale 
des Usines Renault was recently presented by 


Monsieur Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and manag- ° 


ing director. The following are the main points 
from his introductory statement: 

In 1959, Renault consolidated the results 
which it achieved in 1958. Production went up 
from 409,185 to 494,158 vehicles; an increase 
of 20.8 per cent. Its turnover rose to 313,096 
million francs ({m227.706), as against 253,227 
million ({£m184.165). 38.5 per cent of the 
private cars and utility vehicles manufactured by 
France in 1959 bore the Renault trade-mark. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


On foreign markets, the policy pursued by 
Renault enabled it to sell 272,479 vehicles 
outside the Franc Zone, viz., 55 per cent of its 
production and the total additional production 
attained in comparison with 1958. 

These results are satisfactory insofar as they 
enabled Renault to assure the whole of its 
manual labour force of full employment, to order 
from 5,000 suppliers more than 156,000 million 

(£m113.454) worth of raw materials, 
items, accessories and services, and to bring in 
to the Public Treasury receipts in cash to the 
equivalent of 11900 million old francs 
(£m86.545). 

This progress was, however, made without 
maintaining a proper balance between sales on 
the home market and export sales. For the first 
time since 1952, sales by French manufacturers 
on the Metropolitan French market went down. 
Whereas from 1952 to 1958 the home market for 
private vehicles increased on the average by 12 


‘ per cent per annum, the reduction noted in 1959 


reached 3.2 per cent in comparison with 1958, 
and even 4.6 per cent if the sum total of sales 
of private cars and industrial vehicles is taken 
into account. | 

If Renault had not been able, thanks to the 


oe in 1959 
A FEW FIGURES : 


Number of automobile vehicles manufactured .... 


Percentage of total French production .|........... 


Number of agricultural tractors manufactured . 
Percentage of total French production ..... iw 


Tota! turnover (in millions of francs)............... 
increase over the previous year ...:............55. 


business standing which it acquired abroad in 
the course of previous years, to develop its 
exports, its manufacturing programmes would 
have been affected by the slowing down of sales 
in (Metropolitan France. 

By selling 55 per cent of its production out- 
side its own field, Renault might f¢el disposed 
to view the future with a certain calmness. But, 
in a world where compétition takes on the aspect 
of a struggle without quarter, competitive prices 
are, to @ large extent, conditioned by ever 
increasing production. 

The importance of the technical and commer- 
cial investments which the car industry must 
have forces it to plan a production policy which 
will commit it for a long time ahead. More 
than ten years elapse between the moment when 
the decision to launch a new model is taken and 
that when, this model having spread to a suffi- 
cient extent, the sums tied up at the beginning 
are amortised. This means that manufacturers 
must make an effort in 1960 to determine the 
characteristics of the vehicles which they will be 
offering to their customers in 1965, hoping that 
their choice will have been judicious enough for 
these models still to be selling after 1970, 


COMMON MARKET 


However, in view of the momentum of the 
Common Market and the policy of lowering 
customs barriers with which the Western world 
is occupied, France will throw open its frontiers 
more widely to foreign manufacturers. The 
majority are preparing to double, if not triple, 
their production. Whether one wishes it or not, 
a formidable battle is going to set the various 
firms at loggerheads 

The car industty is, in fact, a pilot industry. 
Its progress is the surest sign of the economic 
health of a country. In the United Kingdom, 
for example, it has become the barometer of 
economic activity. 


1958 1959 
‘iceland 409,185 494,158 
iso gneke 36-28% 38-50% 
téoumaas 21,551 20,961 
ceehe ee 23-33% 26-50% 
i Emillions Lmillions 


253,227 (£184.165) 313,096 (£227.706) 
17-11% 23-64%, 


Purchases of raw materials, and various supplies (in millions of | 


Investments (in millions of francs) ................. 
Effective assets at the end of the year .............. 
Costs of acaff (in millions of francs)............... se 


116,968 (£85.067) | 144,425 (£105.036) 
17,849 (£12.98!) | 19,849 (£14,435) 
62,010 (£45,098) | 65,657 (£47.750) 
75,102 (£54.619) 85,165 (£61.938) 


Increase Over the previous year ......... Perea eae sds ie +21:83% | +13;40% 
Gross working profit (in millions of francs) ...............065 | 7,855 (£5.712) | 6,682 (£4.859) 
AS a percentage Of turMOver .... 2.6.6.5 e cee cece eee eee eeee ; 3:10% | 2-13% 
Net ar after deduction of taxes (in millions of francs)... ... 3,791 (£2.757) 3,494 (£2541) 
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_ JAMES HOWDEN & - 
COMPANY 


(Boiler Auxiliary & General Engineers) 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES ALL 
CONTRIBUTE TO GROUP PROFITS 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON 
IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
James Howden & Company, Limited was held 
on October 12th in Glasgow, Mr Crawford W. 
Hume, MRINA (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


During the year the Directors appointed Mr 
J. Douglas Howden Hume, Joint Managing 
Director. Mr J. Douglas Howden Hume has 
served the Company as an executive and as a 
member of the Board for a number of years. His 
training, experience and ability well qualify him 
for this important appointment, 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts of the Parent Company and of 
the Group are presented in the usual form for 
the year which ended on April 30th last. 


The profit of the Group before taxation is 
£929,514, an increase of £137,324 over the pre- 
vious year. The Parent Company contributed 
£713,394, and the Subsidiary Companies 
£216,120. The profit of the Parent Company 
decreased by £148,729 compared with the pre- 
vious year. The profit of the Subsidiary Com- 
panies compares with a loss in the previous year 
of £69,933. Whilst the increase for the Group 
is pleasing, it will be remembered that the figures 
for the previous year were adversely affected by 
the development loss of £243,311 sustained in 
the first year of operation of the Canadian fac- . 
tory, where, in the circumstances, a’ loss was 
inevitable. Reduced profit margins experi- 
enced in recent years continue to apply, both at 
home and overseas. 


After making provision for United Kingdom 
and Dominions’ taxation, the profits of the 
Group amount to £521,753, showing a satis- 
factory increase of £175,043, as compared with 
last year. The provision for taxation absorbs 
£407,761 and in relation to profits is proportion- 
ally lower than last year, mainly due to the fact 
that the Canadian Subsidiary profit earned this 
year does not attract any substantial taxation 
because of the losses carried forward. 


£300,000 has been transferred to the Group 
General Reserve, which now stands at 
£2,359,604. The Group Capital Reserve re-' 
mains unchanged at £800,336. 


If the recommended final dividend of 20 per 
cent is approved there will remain in the Parent 
Company's accounts a balance to be carried for- 
ward of £201,739. The Group balance to carry 
forward will be £96,712. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The factories at home have been well em- 
ployed throughout the year and last year’s output 
was the highest so far attained. \In the last two 
years I have referred to increasingly difficult 
trading conditions. These difficulties continue, 
but I am pleased to report that the Parent Com- 

pany’s bookings during the year were | nee, just 
exceeding the output. 


The Subsidiary Companies in the Dominions 
all contributed to the profits of the Group. The 
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contribution of the Canadian Company was cer- 
‘tainly very welcome. A year ago, I thought 
and reported to you that it would be some 
time before this Subsidiary earned a profit. 
Thanks to an improving demand for our pro- 
ducts and efficient local management, the 
organisation has settled down very quickly. The 
position continues to improve and it would 
seem, therefore, that our investment in Canada 
and our view of the potential market there are 
being justified, and the confidence I expressed 
last year that the Canadian Company would 
prove a valuable member of the Group appears 
to be well founded. 


During the year advances made by the Parent 
Company to the Canadian Company were used 
to extinguish loans previously obtained from 
Canadian sources. ‘fhese advances increased 
the indebtedness of the Canadian Company to 
the Parent Company, but relieved the Parent 
Company of the contingent liability of $800,000 

In Southern Africa, the troubles so much 
publicised some months ago have had little effect 
on the Subsidiary Companies there and the 
orders during the current year continue to be 
satisfactory. The Johannesburg factory has had 
a successful year and the working conditions 
and labour position are normal. In my last 
statement I referred to adjustments made in the 
African organisations to allow, them to operate 
more efficiently and economically. These adjust- 


HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 
(Merchants in Raw Rubber and Other 
Commodities) 


FAVOURABLE CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd., was held on October 
7th in London, Sir James Helmore, KCB, 
KCMG (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The consolidated total profit of the Group 
for the year ended March 31, 1960, was £410,875 
—a figure not significantly different from that 
for the previous year. However, after tax and 
after deducting the proportion attributable to 
minority shareholders in subsidiaries, the 
amount available for appropriation fell from a 
figure of £161,246 to £123,755. 

Broadly, these figures reflect a most successful 
year for SAFIC Alcan & Cie and its principal 
subsidiaries (coupled with exceptionally favour- 
able taxation arrangements in France) and 
unfortunate losses in our two largest subsidiaries 
in Singapore. 

The results of SAFIC Akan & Cie itself 
were higher than ever before when expressed 
in francs. When expressed in sterling, even 
after two devaluations, they were nearly as high 


1957. 


members of the French group also improved 
on their previous results. 


Our subsidiaries in Belgium and Germany 
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ments included the transfer of the shareholding 
in James Howden and Safanco Limited, the 
South African manufacturing subsidiary, to 
James Howden African ca tales oe. (Proprietary) 
Limited, the South African ho 

and this accounts in the main for the ae 
tial reduction in the value of the Subsidiary 
Companies’ shares shown in the Balance Sheet 
of the Parent Company and also part of the 
increase in their indebtedness to the Parent 
Company. 

The Australian Company has had another 
good year and the long term prospects there 
remain bright although there may well be con- 
siderable fluctuation from year to year depend- 
ing on the completion of large contracts. 


EXPORTS 

In these days when the importance of exports 
is being constantly emphasised it is interesting 
to note that during the year under review over 
30 per cent of the Parent Company's sales were 
for export. This figure, of course, is quite inde- 
pendent of the sales of the overseas Subsidiary 
Companies. It has been calculated that more 
than half of the profit of the Group is accounted 
for, by overseas business. 

@n your behalf and on behalf of the Board 
I have great pleasure in thanking the executives, 
staff and workpeople, at home and abroad, for 
their industry and loyalty. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


progressed satisfactorily. In the Far East, the 
smaller subsidiaries (Waterhouse Rubber Pro- 
ducts Ltd., and Anglo-French Trading Co. 
Ltd.) had an uneventful year. Jackson & Co. 
Lid., in which we have an important invest- 
ment, decided that the time had come when 
its trading activities in Malaya should be separ- 
ated from those in Singapore and Jackson's 
Malaya Lid. was incorporated to take over the 
business formerly carried on by Jackson & Co. 
Lid. in the Federation of Malaya. The twin 
companies showed improved results. 


The larger subsidiaries, however, which were 
engaged in rubber trading, packing and re- 
milling (Anglo-French Waterhouse Lrd., Anglo- 
French & Bendixsens (Malaya) Ltd., ‘and the 
Fred Waterhouse Co. Ltd.) suffered losses duc 
to rubber market conditions and the shortage 
of raw material for re-milling. I said last year 
that we were reducing emphasis on rubber 
dealing and packing and we finally came to the 
conclusion that the two companies engaged in 
rubber trading and packing should cease these 
operations. The closing down of these activities 
was carried out efficiently by those on the spot 
and without further losses. 


In the case of the Fred Waterhouse Co. Ltd., 
arrangements are now being made whereby the 
milling operations will be carried on without 
being affected by the fluctuations of a highly 
speculative rubber market. We expect that its 
future operations will be profitable. 

After commenting on the sale of their invest- 
ment in the Rubber Corporation of America, 
the chairman continued : 

The prospects for the current year seem 
favourable. The turnover and profits of 
SAFIC and its subsidiaries show an increase 
for their first half years as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. Results from 
our other European subsidiaries are satisfactory 
to date. 

Your Directors recommend a dividend of 15 
per cent for the year to March 31, 1960. 


The report was adopted. 


23 
THE KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 


The Thirty-Second Annual General Meeting 
of The Ketton Portland Cement Co. Lid. was 
held on October 13th at the Registered Office of 
the company, Albion Works, Shefficld. The 
Chairman Mr H. W. Secker, OBE, presided, and 
his statement which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts included the following: 


BIGGER OUTPUT IN YEAR 


I am pleased to say that your company has 
had another successful year and has been able 
to-improve its despatches to a total of 337,854 
tons, an increase of 18,050 tons. 

This improved figure is reflected in the profits 
and after providing for depreciation the profit 
before taxation at £407,932 shows an increase of 
£33,148. Taxation at £209,000 is £3,000 more 
than last year. 

The profit after tax is £198,932, an increase of 
£30,148. In addition we have brought back 
£7,000 in respect of an adjustment of tax over- 
provide id. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
17} per cent on the ordinary shares, less tax, 
which, with the interim dividend of 2} per cent 
already paid, will make a total dividend for the 
year of 20 per cent less tax, being an increase 
of 2} per cent compared with last year, It is 
proposed to allocate the sum of £75,000 to 
General Reserve. 


The amount to be carried forward to next year 


is £256,250, compared with £214,682 brought 
forward at the beginning of the year. 


CEMENT PRICE DOWN 


In spite of the increased cost of wages the 
price, of cement was reduced by 2s. per ton from 
February 1, 1960. 

During the year approximately £107,000 was 
added to the Fixed Assets and purchases in- 
cluded a new large navvy for the quarry, another 
diesel locomotive and improvements to our 
Transport Fleet. 

The satisfactory liquid condition of your 
Company continues, and the excess of current 
assets over liabilities is now approximately 


£1,058 ,000. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


The long-term outlook for the industry can 
only be one of expansion. Your Directors have 
taken steps towards increasing the capacity of 
the Works at Ketton, and the cost of this exten- 
sion will be in the region of £1} million, which 
we expect to finance from our own resources. 

Extension is now in progress at Clitheroe. We 
are equal partners with The Tunnel Portland 
Cement Co. Lid, in the Clitheroe Works of 
Ribblesdale Cement Ltd., and we look forward 
to the Spring of 1961 when we expect that pro- 
duction wil be availabe Dans the Row wah. 
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Sole Selling Agents, Thos. W. Ward Ltd., whose 
loyalty and energetic service have enabled me 
to. present this satisfactory report. 

The Report and Accounts were approved and 
adopted, ‘and the retiring director Mr D. F. 
Walton was re-clected. . 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of The 
Chartered Bank was held on October 12th at the 
Head Office, 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
for the purpose of considering resolutions in- 
creasing the authorised capital of the bank from 
£5 million to £5,500,000 by the capitalisation of 
£500,000 standing to the. credit of the Reserve 
Fund. 1 


Mr V. A. Grantham, the Chairman of the 
Bank, presided. 

Mr D. Beath, General Manager, read the 
notice convening the Mecting. 

The Chairman first proposed “That the 
capital of the Company be and is hereby in- 
creased by £500,000 by the creation of 500,000 
New Shares of £1 each.” 

The Resolution was oe by Sir John 
Tait, Deputy Chairman of the Bank, and carried 
unanimously. ; 

The Chairman then proposed “ That upon the 
recommendation of the Court it is desirable to 





- capitalise the sum of £500,000 being part of the 


undivided profits of the Company standing to 
the credit of the Reserve Fund and accordingly 
the Court be and is hereby authorised and 
directed to appropriate the said sum to the 
members on the Register of Members at the 
close of business on Saturday the 8th day of 
October, 1960, in proportion to the amount of 
stock held by them respectively and to apply 
such sum on behalf of the said members in pay- 
ing up in full 500,000 Unissued Shares of £1 
each such Shares to be allotted and distributed 
credited as fully paid up to and amongst the 
said Members in the proportion aforesaid. 


The Resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman next proposed “ That as soon 
as the said $00,000 Shares shall have been 
allotted and credited as fully paid up pursuant to 
the above Resolution, the said Shares shall be 
converted into\ £500,000 Stock ranking in all 
respects pari passu with the existing £5 million 
Stock of the Company.” 

The Resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman finally proposed “That the 
Bye-laws of the Company be altered in the 
manner following, that is to say, by deleting the 
second sentence of Bye-law 13 and substituting 
therefor the following: ‘ Every certificate shall 
be issued under the Seal and bear the signature 
of any one Director or any one General Manager 
and shall be counter-signed by the Secretary 
or such other official of the Company as shall 
from time to time be designated by the Court 
for the purpose and every such signature shall 
be autographic unless there shall be for the 
time being in force a resolution of the Court 
adopting some method of mechanical signature 
which is controlled by the Auditors or Transfer 
Auditors of the Company in which event the 
signature of a Director or General Manager or 
the Secretary or such other official of the Com- 
pany as shall from time to time be designated 
by the Court for the purpose (if authorised by 
such resolution) may be effected by the method 
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so adopted. Every certificate shall specify the 
shares to which it relates and the nominal 
amount of each share Provided that in the case 
of a share held jointly by several persons the 
Company shall not be bound to issue more than. 
one certificate therefor and delivery of the 
certificate for a share to one of several joint 
holders shall be sufficient delivery to all.’” 


The Resolution, was seconded by Sir John Tait 
and carried unanimously. 


‘The Chairman stated that the Stock Exchange 
had granted a quotation in the additional shares 
created by the cap talisation and dealings could 
take place as from October 13, 1960. 

Following the extraordinary general meeting, 
the Court of Directors authorised the transfer 
of £500,000 from Reserve for Contingencies 
Account to its Reserve Fund. As a result, the 
Bank’s capital now stands at £5,500,000 and the 
Reserve Fund at £5,500,000. 


STERLING CABLE 
COMPANY ‘LIMITED 


SEVERE CO MPETITION SUCCESSFULLY 
MET 


RECORD CURRENT ORDER BOOK 


MR JAMES S. CLARK ON NEED FOR 
STABLE HOME “MARKET CONDITIONS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of Ster- 
ling Cable Company Limited was held on 
October 10th in London, Mr James S. Clark 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is his circulated address: 


I have the ‘pleasure to submit the Report of 
the Directors and the Accounts of the Company 
for the year ended March 31, 1960. 


The Group profit before tax was £53,129 
compared with £105,344 last year. Income tax 
requires £24,628. The Group profit, after tax, 
is £28,501, out of which we have provided for 
Preference Share Redemption £5,577 and for 
the Preference dividend, less tax, £6,284. The 
recommended Ordinary dividend of 6} per cent, 
less tax, will require £16,124, leaving £516 to 
add to our carry forward, Which now totals 
£68,890. : 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Last year I told you of the severe competition 
which had arisen in the industry. Fhis com- 
petition rapidly intensified, to the point whete 
the popular types of distribution and consumer 
cables were being offered at substantially below 
factory cost. 


Steps which we had taken months before to 
combat this situation met with considerable suc- 
cess. Increased endeavour in markets not so 
badly affected enabled us to operate on an 
economic basis and show a final profit. This 
result reflects the greatest credit on our staff, 
who cheerfully and energetically worked to 
overcome the frustrations and difficulties asso- 
ciated with the rapid changes of programme and 
great flexibility which were necessary to produce 
a reasonable result in trading conditions which 
passed from order to chaoy in a few months 
Enough has already been ‘written about this 
undignified period in the industry’s history. I 
earnestly hope and believe that the lessons 
learned will not easily be forgotten. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 
To turn to the present—our order book is 
larger than ever before and is balanced over an 
exceptionally wide range of cables for Export 
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and Home markets. Prices, although not yet 
emirely adequate, are becoming more stable and 
there is every reason to believe that this year 
will show a return to the fair profit margins 
hitherto enjoyed. The whole experience of the 
past year will eventually prove that the prices 
charged by your Company have at all times 
been modest and reasonable. 


Once again it is a privilege to thank a wide 
range of customers for the splendid support 
they have given us during this most difficult 
year. Their continued confidence gives us all 
great encouragement. 


HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


May I remind you of another aspect of un- 
stable Home market conditions? As you know, 
we have at all times worked extremely hard and 
effectively in the Export market. Competition 
from European manufacturers continues to 
increase. This is not surprising. Their efforts 
are backed by a well-organised and profitable 
Home market. This enables them to devote 
practically all their attention to overseas sales 
promotion. 


Unfortunately the exact opposite obtains in 
this country. , Manufacturers are exhorted to 
devote the major portion gf their attention to 
export fields but, at the sa time, are faced by 


. legislation which jeopardises and, in fact, tem- 


porarily destroys stability at home. The kaleido- 
scopic pattern emerging requires day to day con- 
centration, and overseas effort and planning can- 
not receive its due priority. 

I am convinced that a steady Home market 
is the essential prerequisite of an enterprising 
export pdlicy, I hope the necessary stability 
may now, to\some extent, be returning 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ROMAC INDUSTRIES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Romac Industries Limited was held on October 
7th in London, Mr R. D. Boyce (the chairman 
presiding. 





The following is an extract from his circu- 
luted statement 


Last vear I remarked that the results of the 
current year’s trading would not be unsatis 
factory, and I am happy to say that this has 
proved correct. I am pleased to report that the 
anticipated increase in the Company's profits 
has materialised. The net profits which have 
been attained and the dividend which has been 
recommended by your Directors are the highest 
since the incorporation of the Company. 

Our Cable ‘Division maintains satisfactor) 
progress and there is every indication that it 
will continue to improve. Also, several new 
lines were introduced and were very well 
received, 

As the use of Car Safety Belts is being given 
prominence, you may be interested to know 
your Company has for some time been actively 
engaged in research and development of this 
accessory ; when we are entircly satisfied it will 
serve a really useful purpose, it will be marketed. 
’ Our Export Trade expanded during the year 
‘undef review and the trend of our Order Books 
gives support to quiet optimism in our Overseas 
Markets. 


The trading of our French Company. Romac ~ 


France Société a Responsabilité Limitée 


continues at a reasonable level. 

The report was adopted. and a total distribu- 
tion of 27) per cent (an increase of 10 per cent 
over the previous year) was approved. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


United Drapery Stores 


ONSOLIDATED trading profits of United 

Drapery Stores in the six months to 
July 30th amounted to £4,483,717, com- 
pared with {4,002,756 in the corresponding 
period of 1959. The directors attribute 
this advance to a “ satisfactory ” increase in 
sales. The chairman, Mr Joseph Collier, 
said in May that while hire purchase sales 
were important to the group they did not 
represent an undue proportion of total turn- 
over. In fact, it seems that since credit 
restrictions were reimposed there has been 
some reduction in UDS’s sales on HP, for 
the provision for unearned hire purchase 
profits amounted to only £2,548 at the end 
of July, compared with £279,224 a year ago. 
After this provision, the group’s net profit 
rose by 174 per cent from {1,627,248 to 
£1,915,336 and the interim dividend, which 
has been left unchanged at 12} per cent for 
the last four years, has been raised to 15 
per cent. 

These results form the background to a 
one for ten rights issue of ordinary shares. 
As the new shares will be issued at 2§s. 
each the rights are worth about 2s. 74d. a 
share. The issue will raise about {4 mil- 
lion to provide finance for further expansion. 
At the end of January the balance sheet 
showed cash resources of £34 million, = 
clearly there is to be no slackening in the 
rapid rate of expansion which has been 
reflected in the cightfold increase in net 
assets in the last decade. On the increased 
capital the directors expect to pay a final 
dividend of not less than 25 per cent, making 
the total payment 40 per cent (against 37} 
per cent). SS ae be too 
oy aan in ‘Sead a a little 

directors say that 
ae cles of tnaees &r tenes to ee 
six months has been maintained since July 
and this points to a full year’s earnings of 
around 80 per cent. On an estimated ex 
rights price of 51s. 44d. the §s, shares yield 
| 34 per cent on the forecast dividend. 


Debenhams 


At §2s. the 1os. shares of Debenhams 
stand at their peak for 1960, having 
gained 2s. after the announcement of excel- 


lent trading results for the year to July 30th. 
Consolidated trading profits rose by 22 per 
cent from £6421485 | to £7,884,169, ad 


isiti stores is clearly paying 
dividends. After tax of {2,964,795 (against 


£2,4295193) and an increase £129,775 jn 
for unearned profit on 
contracts, net profits amounted to 


* 


£3,257,307, compared with £2,767,781. A 
final ordinary dividend of 13} per cent has 
raised the total payment from 16} to 191s 
per cent, which is slightly below the divi- 
dend of 20 per cent on which some opti- 
mists had set their sights. But the directors 
ce that this payment will be at least main- 
on the capital as increased by the 
ra naan one for ten scrip issue. On this 
basis the shares now yield 4 per cent. 


Merchant Bank Issues 


wo more mefchant banks have an- 

nounced to make some of their 
shares available to the public. M. Samuel 
is arranging the marketing of part of its 
capital. When this is completed investors 
will be able to have a direct investment 
interest in five members of the Accepting 
Houses Committee and an indirect interest 
in three others. As a private company M. 
Samuel has not had to publish accounts, 
but its profit record will be revealed when 
the terms of the issue are announced. Its 
present capital amounts to {2 million with 
£780,000 in § per cent preference shares 
and {1,220,000 in {1 ordinary shares. 
Founded an it has an active domestic 


Founded in 1919 the company’s business 
was transformed by the acquisition of 
Walter H. Salomon in 1950, 


years have profits act 
declined. For 1960 profits before 
ee cee oe mates 
pura adaed od aopas come on tie 7A 
ee ee oes oe “a” 
ed ae cig i opine Bh - 
covered as as cight times 
About 130,000 of the 160,000 “A” {1 


ne reas Ulaente ee aes tie 
Shipley and Hambros Bank. In addition to 
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the “ A” shares and £200,000 of 6 per cent 
preference shares (for which a quotation is 
also being sought) £390,000 “ B” ordinary 
£1 shares are in issue. These are all held 
by the chairman and his wife and do not 
rank for dividends until 1964. But they 
make up 71 per cent of the total equity, 
thus leaving control effectively in the hands 
of Mr Salomon. 


Copper Dividends 


OLLOWING the final dividends by most 
of the Rhodesian copper companies the 
Ids on copper shares are at historically 
tick levels and are now back in line with 
So sceas ob teen anh 
the final pa t was paid some months 
ago. Both the Anglo American and Rhode- 
sian Selection Trust groups have announced 
a cut of 10 per cent in production and the 
political outlook grows ever more uncertain. 
But even so the dividends are generous, 
reflecting high profits in a year of trading 
when the average price for copper was close 
to £250 per ton. 
¢ preliminary statements of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group had 
already revealed a substantial increase in 
profits but even this has been put in the 
shade by the results announced by the 


COPPER DIVIDENDS* 
1! 1960 


Y 
tenm Final terim Final frig Ve 
Bancroft (5 -) V- We Ss? 


"9 4s 1/7 43/3 : 
Rho ho, Ang: Amer (10/-) 13 Yo Ga ay 12- 3 
ey Tw. (S/- fs ywe ie ~/1'y 
Rotana ( 
can Antelope (5) 2. i, uy 7m ae am i i2- $ 


Sas qatunt ger Gane Day Sees Ge t Adjusted 
for scrip seve 


- Rho-Anglo” 


eon Aseaflee A, werpdins toe bi as ay 
have been paid had not a satisfactory solu- 
tien boon Sound to the poeblom of fie 
future capita) expansion. The holders 
options to subscribe for three million of the 
ss. shares have agreed to take up these 
shares when called upon to do so by the 
company, but as a concession to them the 
price of the option has been reduced from 
208. to 178. 6d. 


Company Affairs continued on page 288. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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@0'; | Southern Rhodesia 42% 1907-92 | 61 6! 718 OT goa, 46/- 0c | The Monaguegunen 1/- @- @/6 2m 2 | 
Ol's oo Agticultural Mortgage 5',°% 1980-85 4, | 6 2 2!) S26 41/3 Sa 13'56 Debenhams 10/- 48/6 52/- 406°" Jy 
9234 Beecham 8 % 1967-70 873, Bk 6 0 Of} ss/4', 45/1', Jia Wb GUS. ‘A S/- 50/3 30,9 36 % 
', e 1971-73 915, | 9134 6 | O!] so/3 39/6 'S @ 25 6 House of Fraser S/- 48/- 9/6 433°" y 
100 3 Corporation of London $!, %e 1976-79 94 | $18 0O/ | 28/9 21/- To Tina | Lewis's Invest. Tse 4/- W/4, 2/9 2°37"" ‘ 
53% * L.c.c. 3% ‘ after 1920 eS, | 2, 6 @ Of} 94/3 68/9 12',@ | 27';b | Marks & Spencer ‘A'.5/- 90/1', 92/9 2-6 V 
1 ‘4 - | UC.C, S% Sigs trittsetreess 1980-83 = 87', i 87>, 6 O Di iss/e “4/6 25 b 1S @ United Drapery S/- 34/9 54/3 i 6 2 
| Middlesex 5. TE cacevenscovaseubous .. 1980 n | 92 519. Ofig3 60/- 31256 1S @ Woolworth 5/- 80/- 82/3 eerr= —t'; 
\ ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES ' “ss (4/3 We Se AEI ti 45 
: & “4/3 678 i 
akaeaiee s/- | a9 4e@ %2b BLES. ai $2/- «8/30 SF 
S/- 00/3 | Thige Sa Crompton Parkinson .S/- 12/1', 18/3 4% 24 
56,10! | Sve 1 i | te Does Record Sm a7/- /- 47 1, 
/' oe 29 | CPU. ....6-. 10/- | 47/- 4/t, 3-79 2; 
$3/- 33/9 7 o 3 a | English Electric -€1 | 38/3 33/9 | $93 2 
47/6 33/- 36 7 b | General Electric éi | 38/3 35/9 5.59 2 
59/- | 4/- 5 b 450 | C. A. Parsons ti | 46/9" 44/9" 419 . 
19/9 =| 13/10! he ie 6 TORR scotss S/- 18/i', 16/4, 438 2, 
$2/3 | H/7', 5',b 3'4@ | A. Reyrolie ci 3/- 44/7! 50s 2, 
$5/9 /3 we 239 46 





25 ¢ Thorn Electrica! S/- 3/- 30/- 









{ ENGINEERING 
2 2 Babcock & Wilcox ci 38/9 34 10', 

























possi Ge0 i / 4 5-16 \ 
54/- 0/3 4 ¢@ 7 db john Brown él 42/3 43/3 509 2 
10/6 | 6/7', 4b) 3 @ | Cammell Laird S/-' 6/0,” 6/9* | 5-19; Bf, 
“4/9 23/6 2 b 0 « internat. Combun. . 5/- 24/9 23/7', 635 24 
secuccseee 1 @ |B | Gen. Glacoric... | 73%c | Tite | Secony-Mobdil _. 4/9 | 7/9 3',0 S b/ Rich’ds'ns. Westg'th 10/- 7/9 8/- 10-45 |) 3, 
39/9 + | 29/3 7'36 2',@ | Swan Hunter ci 29/9" + 3/3* 6 6! 23, 
25/9 | 16/9 yb 5S a4 john Thompson sf 17/3 17/3 5-07 ' 
eis 39/- 29/4', 7Thb 2',0 Vickers .... i 32/- 31/13 643 by 
cade 29/3 | 21/6 t4¥9b | ti'ea Coventry Gauge 10/- 24/10',. 22/10", 4-472 
fm 61/3 48 - tS b&b  t2',¢@ | Alfred Herbert <i | $9/- 59/- 4-15 " 
Bech. Steel. . 40', | 4035 | Int. Bus. Mach.. [$08 519 Woolworth....\ 65 we ie ee 3° pies tronfounders BA a 3 2, 
1 | /é /- 3@ verys..... | 87/ 6 39** 2, 
. ! ; 87 / | $5/3 ihe 6 @ BSA fi | 80/- 85/3 3-75** 2, 
Standard and Poor's indices (194-43 = 10) 19/- | 13/4', 4,0 8',b George Cohen S/- | 14/- 14/- 464 2'; 
=a 145/9 100/6 iS ¢ 22', ¢ | Davy-Ashmore ai 1143/3 145/9 3-4p°* 
425 Yield 25 Yield | 50 Yield Govt 01/3 | 79/- 5S a 10 b Guest Keen ti 9/6 97/6 300 «» 
968 induttrias = Rails % Utilities ' % Bonds 31/6 20/- 4 0@ 8 2 Head ee 5/- 2/- ny 3-08 3: 
| . . 83/- $5/8', 3 60 > ) Metal Box él ‘3 1/6 2:67 26 
Sept. 14 58-40 3-40 29.09 5-93 0-39 3-73 91-57 28/9 22/9 12',6 6 a | Ransome & Maries 5/- 26/3 27/- 3-43 2s 
en 57-69 3-45 28-84 5-98 48-50 3-80 92-11 4S/- 36/3 26 8 b  Renold Chains ti 4/3 0/3 497 V4 
o mm 55:52, 3:38 27:6 630 «53 3-98 91-68 #0/- 25/3 8c 9 ¢ | Ruston & Hornsby fi 25/6 25/7, 7-02 1, 
OE | RR| PS | BR | ER SRB Re PR Ee Se | Bee Geleeres aie ge pam ee 
» , | . ' . 90:28 86/- 67/ ‘he I'4b ard (Thos ) ' /- 44 3's 
. — “4 {9 5 20 b Woodali-Duckh 5/- w/9 w/- 407 24 
ae 425 Woduseriais :—High, 65-02 (Jan. 5): Low, 55.52 (Sepx. 26) Dad ai 1a : pommeareNe af 
* Ex dividend t Tox free. t Assumed average life 8', years § Less tax at 7s 98d mm £ f Ex capitalsation @ Ex rights (a) Interim dividend (b) Final dividend 
tc) Year's dividend 4d) Capita! distribution ts. 6d per share ie} To earhest date (f) Flac Weld ig) Equivatent to 7.2 sterling ih) After Rhodesian tax (i) Excludes speca 








parmen of 2':% tax free (') To laves date 
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YORK STOCKS 


Las T Price. Price, | Yield, Price, 1960 Las Two Price, Price, | Yield, 
Dividends ORDINARY Oct. $, Oct. 12, Oct. 12, Cover Dividends ORDINARY 


Oct. S$, Oct. 12, Oct. 12, Cover 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1960 19601960 High (0) (b) te) STOCES 160181980 


FOOD & TOBACCO 
Allied Suppliers ... . 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods. 5/- 
Bovril... 

Brooke Bond ‘8’ 
international Tea 

]. Lyons ‘A’ 

Ranks 

Spillers 

Tate & Lyle 

Unigate 

Brit. Amer. Tobac 10, - 
Gallaher 10 
Imperial Tobacfo “i 


INSURANCE 
Britannic 
Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life 
Genera! Accident 
Guardian 
Legal & General 
Northern & Emp! 
Pear! 

Prudential ‘A 
Royal Exchange 


MOTORS & —— 
British Motor 
Ford Motor ti 
jaguar Cars A $/- 
Leytand Motor él 
Rootes Motors A’ 4/- 
Standard-Triumph _5/- 
Bristol Aeroplane _ 10/- 
Dowty Group 10/- 
Hawker Siddetey | ft 
Rolls-Royce él 
Dunlop Rubber 10/- 
Joseph Lucas a) 
Pressed Stee! 5/- 
Triplex Holdings io 


MINES 
Angio-American 10 
Consolid. Gold Fields Ci 
Genéral Mining él 
Union Corporation 2/6 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture 5/- 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ 5/- 
Beecham Group 
Boots Pure Drug 
British Match . 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Oe La Rue 
Gestetner A 
Glaxo 
Harrnons & Cr Deld £ 
Hoover A 
Word 
inter. Comp & Tab 
National Canning 
Powel! Duffryn 72/3 
Radio Rentals 23/4, 
Rank Organisation - ih 14s 
Schweppes n/9 
Sears ‘A’ - ', 3/3 
Thomas Tilting 2 24/9 
Turner & Newall $8/- 9/3 
Unilever “47-9 1585/6 
United Glass 16,t'> 16/4", 
Unned Molasses 176 %- 
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53/- 
43/- 
27/4 
7/3 
4.10", 
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SHIPPING 
Bria. & Com wealth 
Cunard 
France Fenwick 
Furness Withy 
London & Overseas 
P & O Defd 
Reardon Smith 
Royal Mar! 
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STEEL 
Colvilles 
Dorman Long 
Lancashire Stee! 
South Durham 
Stee! Co of Wales 
Stewarts & Lloyds 
john Summers 
United Steet 
Whitehead 
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TEXTES 
Calico Printers 
1S? Coas 
Fine Spinners 
Lancashire Cotton 
Tootal 
Bradtord Dyers 
Wingworth Morris 4 
Patrons & Baldwins ét 
Wea Riding Worned <! 
Woolcombers él 
Courtauvids ra) 
jute Industries 10 


Hartebeestiontein 

President Brand 

Western Holdings 

Winkelhaak 

Chartered 

Rhod. Angio-Amer 

Rhod. Selection Tx. 5/- 

Roan Antelo 

Tanganyika 

Consolidated Zinc... . 

De Beers Defd Reg. .5/- 

internat, Nickel py 

London Tin ee 4/- 

Rio Tinta} ; 10/- 
62',¢ Tronoh | .. s 
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TRUSTS, LAND & 
PROPERTY 
2 2 Albance Trus 
on : BET. A’ Dela 
t7')6 British Petroleum a) Cable & Wireless 
re ) Burmah Ov! él City & Cent. invest 
13'yb Castro! 10/- 2 f City Centre Props 
26'4gc Royal Dutch 20 fi ‘ ; City Lond. Real Prop al 
t2P4¢ Shel! Transpor a , 085 Hudson 1 Bay ét 
Ultramar 10/- Land Securites 10/- 
‘ 2 Lond. Coty Freehid 10 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
Daily Mirror ‘A’ 5/- TEA & RUBBER 
Odhams Press. 10/- "y 120 Cons. Tea & Lands 
W.#. Smith & Son A’. £1 / ’ . te joka: (Assam) 
Bowarer Paper ai / ‘ f j 4 Nuwara Eliya 
Albert E Reed éi / 14 Grand Cent. Invest 
Spicers.... él «0 


: i? London Awatic 
Wiggins Teape él /- 2 . 37") Unned Sua Betong 


The Economist Indicator r ¥ ae ; 


ae a 
1953 = 100 “THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY SHARE INDICATOR 1,400 | 


: i 210 19532100 
Indicator Yieid % 


3174.8 4a 
370 4 448 High 
371-6 447 
4 381-7 
4¢4 


3740 (Sept. 7) 


377. 5 


Financial Times Indices 


24% 
Ord Ord. ife Bargains 

indext _— Yield Consols Marked 

331-7 40 5-55 12.634 

333-7 4-21 5-55 13.203 

ae a . ! 

4 
331-0 44 5-52 13.526 at Tee fprninmaam nono amamnh acto BOB 


; MAM JV ASONOJSF MAMIJIJSA 5 OND: 
High, 342-9 (jan. 4). %. 
OS july 1, 193S—100. Low, 295-0, (eter (959 S60 a ae eae ad 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 
** Yields based on assumed dividends:—A ib) Bas, 20°, BSA. 16% British Oxygen, 14%. A gy ee aS City & Contra! tne. 25% Commercial Us on, © 
Cony Achenave, 29%, Cebdenhams, 2 2 Oy. ieentioaet i Flowers, 10%. My meg sy House of Fraser 427% imperial ial Chemical Indusuries, 114% teen 
tnwest. Tst., Freighters, 17'»%. Sorc Bank, 13':%. Nat. Comm. Bank Sco, > Worthern & Employers’, 15%. Royal Exchange, 17':°% Schweppes, 
2ny% Ww " Smith & Son, 12%. Tube invesemena. 12':°%. Turner & Newall, 11'4% Woolworth, Pg 











than 40 per cent. This will raise the total 
ee ee eee 
be the second consecutive increase of 


ioe. 
final will be paid on a bigger capital, 
for Butlins is to make apother rights issuc. 
The balance sheet drawn up on December 
31st last showed that cash and other short 
term liquid assets amounted to over {1} 
million ( ing the one for four rights 
issue made in uly» 1959, which raised 
this money must have 


camp and the new money which is now to 
be raised will finance the development of 
still more new camps or hotels. The new 


Tootal 


N recent years much has been done to 
reorganise and rationalise the Tootal 
group’s assets and activities and Mr T. A. 


before tax rose from £319,294 to £576,823. 
Sales of Tootal’s textiles rose both at home 
and abroad, exports again accounting for 
more than 40 per cent of its total textile 
sales. The one black spot has been 
Australia, whese Japanese competition has 
remained as intense as ever and the losses 
made by Tootal’s factory have continued to 
mount. Mr Fairclough says that steps are 
being taken to “ reduce this serious drain 
on profits.” While Tootal’s plastics division 
again made substantial profits, they were 
only slightly better than those recorded in 
1958-59 as they were affected not only by 
the cutback in activity in the aircraft in- 
dustry but also by credit restrictions in the 
later months of the year when sales in the 
consumers goods market were reduced. 
Bigger sales have added to Tootal’s work- 
ing capital commitments: by the end of 
June stocks tabtaoak ae risen from 
4,363,560 to £4,783.928, even so total 
3 assets were slightly me _at 
£2,651,384 (against £2,602,331). high 
proportion of assets held in form will 
now have been reduced, following the 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


acquisition for {1,646,340 of Yates Dux- 
bury, the paper manufacturers. The new 
acquisition should add to total profits in the 
current financial year, in which the still pre- 
dominant textiles division reports a satisfac- 
tory start. At 29s. 6d. the {1 shares yield 
6j per cent on a dividend of 10 per cent. 


Vactric 


HE last few weeks have not been happy 

for shareholders in Vactric. First’ they 
were told that the company had made a net 
loss of £122,069 for the year to the end of 
March—that is before the reimposition of 
HP restrictions could have had any effect 
on its sales of domestic appliances. The 
final dividend was passed and shareholders 
must now be thankful that the directors paid 
an interim dividend of 15 per cent earlier 
in the year when by all accounts Vactric was 
still trading profitably. Secondly, the far 
more serious announcement has been made 
that the company’s bankers, Williams 
Deacon’s, has appointed Mr J. W. Margetts, 
an accountant in the firm of Peat, Marwick 
and Mitchell, as receiver and manager 
under powers conferred in a mortgage deed 
covering an advance by the bank. 


In his first statement Mr Margetts has » 


made it clear—just as the chairman, Mr W. 
Pegley, did in his statement—that the 
trading losses arise entirely from the 
domestic appliance side of business. He 
added that he understood that the control 
equipment and precision tool subsidiaries 
were operating on a profitable basis and he 
said that he believed that they would con- 
tinue to trade normally. The market 
gained little comfort from this and the §s. 
shares fell by §s. 104d. to 7s. 74d. 


Thos. W. Ward 


AN first sight the trading results of Thos. 
W. Ward for the year to June 30, 1960, 


do not compare very favourably with those 
in 1958-59 when in the face of a fall of 11 
per cent to £43.2, million in sales profits 
before tax rose from [2,599,578 to 
£2,775,667. In the latest year ‘turnover 
rose to a new peak of £49} million but 
profits improved only slightly to £2,820,426. 
Increases both in tax and minority interests 
have whittled the advance down still further, 
but the directors have raised the ordinary 
dividend from the equivalent of 12} per cent 
pte per cent and as in past years it is 
comfortably covered 3} times by earnings. 

In such a widely-based organisation as 
Thos. W. Ward it is difficult to gauge where 
profit margins have suffered most but 
in the heavy engineering side of the busi- 
ness competition has almost certainly, in- 
tensified. Moreover in 1958-59 the com- 
pany bénefited directly from the issue for 
some months of open general licences for 
the export of scrap metal ; these licences 
enabled it to sell excessive stocks of scrap 
at very satisfactory prices. current 
yield of 34 per cent offered by the {1 
shares at 81s. 6d. reflects the financial 
strength of the group, and an earnings yield 
of nearly 11 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS Oct. 3 Oct. 17 Oct 3! 
LAST DEALINGS Oct. 14 Oct. 28 Nov. II 
ACCOUNT DAY Oct. 25 Nov. 8 Nov. 22 





N the face of further evidence of the diffi- 
culties facing the consumer durable 
industries, equities remained generally firm 
over the week to Wednesday. The 
Economist indicator rose by 3.§ points to 
377.5,. though prices began to fall in the 
middle of the week. Even after Wednes- 
day’s news of short-time working by BMC 
the hope that the credit squeeze might be 
relaxed prevented any widespread selling. | 
Just before the week-end, buying in the gilt 
edged market increased on hopes of, a. 
change in Bank Rate and demand from 
both home and continental buyers, includ- 
ing some switching and investment buying, 
remained high after the week-end. Most 
interest was focused on short-dated stocks. 
Conversion 4} per cent 1964 rose \% to 
95.'. and Exchequer 5} per cent 1966 \% 
to 983. Among long-dated stocks Funding 
3} per cent 1999-04 gained ji, to 64%, and 
the new §) per cent 2008-12 Treasury 
stock rose ,5 to 95:5. War Loan gained % 
to 614 and 24 per cent Consols % to 45\% 
among the undated stocks. Several recently 
issued Corporation stocks were marked 
down ahead of the new {£20 million issue 
by the LCC of a 6 per cent stock (1976-79). 
On Tuesday motor share prices fell 
slightly on the news of Vauxhall's dismissals 
and a strike at Rootes, and the news on 
Wednesday that BMC and Rover were 
introducing short-time working caused 
fur falls. Over the week BMC 
lost 44d. to 15s. 7}d. and Ford 74d. to 
94s. 7}d. Electrical and engineering 
share prices also fell; AEI lost 1s. 3d. 
to 44s. 3d. and English Electric 1s. 6d. to 
33s. 9d. Among steel shares Colvilles gained 
Is. 6d. to 81s. 6d. and Lancashire Steel lost 
Is. to §2s. 

There were mixed movements among tex- 
tile shares. Lancashire Cotton lost 3s. to 
75s. 9d., but Patons and Baldwins gained 
4s. 9d. to §3s. 9d. Store share prices 
improved following the good results 
announced by Debenhams, which gained 
38. 6d. to §2s. Woolworths reached a new 
“high,” gaining 2s. 3d. to 82s. 3d. and 
Marks and Spencer gained 2s. 7}d. to 
92s. 9d., 45d. below the peak they touched 
on Tuesday. Boots and Glaxo were among 
those industrial shares which responded to 
the announcement of good results, gaining 
§s. 9d. to $38. 3d. and §s. to 81s. respec- 
tively. Continental investors bought Uni- 
lever Limited, which gained 7s. 9d. over 
the week to 155s. 6d., while Unilever NV 
rose § to 9%. Bank, brewery and food shares 
all made small gains. There was a revival 
of interest in oil stocks before the week-end, 
following rises on Wall Street and the news 
of an investment trust in oi] shares might 
be launched, and over the week Shell gained 
38. 3d. to 1328. 9d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eight days ended October 8. 1960. there was an 


‘above- 
hne” surplus (after allowing for simking funds) of €13,827,000 
compared with a deficit of £44,132,000 in the previous sx days and 
a deficet of £23,308,000 in the corresponding period of last year 
There was a net receipt “below-line” of €10.263.000 leaving a 
total cumulative defic to date of £640.516,060 compared with 
£630,568.000 in 1959-60 





Apri t ho days 8 days 









































Apri t 
1959, 1960, lended ended 
£000 on to to Oct = 
7 Oct. 10, Oct 8] 10, 
1959 1960 | 1959 1960 
! 

Ord. Revenue , 
Income Tax 478,000} 704.095 26.088 
Surtax 190,000] 40.600 1.300 
Death Duves _ 000] 115,800 4,500 
Stamps 110,000] 45,700 1,700 
Profits tax, EPT and 

EPL $6,000] 151.000 5,600 
Other Intand Revenue 

Dues ons 
Total iniand Revenue 3273,000K0 62.237 39,188 
ao 1458.630 42,465 39,441 
Excuse . 15.890 16.055 
Total Customs and 

Po ccheh . 

Motor Duties .... 1s2 (1188 

PO (Net Receipts) . . 4,000 | 

Broadcast Licences...| 39,000 a 

Sundry Loans .......; 32,000 “jo 108 

Miscellaneous ....... | 5.923 923 | $727 727 
WR cst visice 

Ord. Expenditure 

Debs Interest 


Payments to Northern 
treland Exchequer 
Other ene 

Funds ; 
Supply Services. 





Total oe 
Sinking Funds 1.214 1,045 
Above-line Surplus or 
Deficit ok 253,452 372,953/ 23,308 ian 
Below-line Net Expend:- 
ture ‘ 377.116 267,563} 26,715 To.263 
Total Surplus or Deficit 630,568 640,516) 50,023 24,090 





Net rece pts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 6.493 6.554 
Savengs Certificates 2.700 600 
Defence Bonds 3695 1,660 
Premium Savings Bonds . 650 
Total 15,188 11,464 






66 million in 


Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
1960-61 compared with £10 million in 1959-40 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ milion) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Brils 


Advances Tota 
Floating 
| Public = Bank of Deri 
Tender } Tap Gees England 
1959 
Oct. 10 3.3900 1,954 2 2539 7 5.603 9 
1960" 
ly 9 3480-0 2.1014 209 0 | $7905 
16 §=63, 480 0 1.8183 229 3 5.527 5 
23. «3.4580 0 1856 1 207 3 03 5.513 6 
3 =«(3,430-0 1,942 6 198 8 5,571.3 
Aug 6 3440-0 | 1.8782 | 2064 | $.524-7 
13 (-3,440:0 1,870 3 9S 6 | 5.505 9 
20 «(33,4600 1,933 6 2779 | 5.671 4 
27 «43,4900 1,955 0 188 | 0-8 5,634 0 
ext 3 3,59000 1,967 3 9 9 5.667 2 
10 63,5200 | 1.9770 199 6 63 5.702 8 
17 3.5300 1.9681 2189 5.7140 
24 «63.5100 2,022.7 204 5 5,737 :2 
Oct ' 3,490 0 2.083 | 285 8 03 5.859 | 
8 35000 1,642 5 203 5 03 5,346 3 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A’ expected there was strong compcti- 
tion for bills at last Friday's tender, 
since at the tender three months before 
applications had risen to £508 million and 
the market received the very low allotment 
of 20 per cent. The market last week raised 
its bid by 1d.; outside competitors, however, 
submitted slightly lower bids and the aver- 
age rate of discount fell only fractionally, to 
£5 11s. 3.§2d. Since applications rose by 
£12 million to £491 million and only £280 
million of the £290 million bills on offer 
was allotted, the market’s allo:ment rate 
fell from 38 to 35 per cent. 


Credit has tightened again in Lombard 
Street, after easing at the end of last week, 
and the authorities gave a large amount of 
special help on Monday and Tuesday to 
save the discount houses from borrowing 
at the Bank. On Wednesday credit condi- 
tions were patchy and a very small amount 
of official help was still needed. 

In New York on the eve of the special 
offer of one year United States Treasury 
bills, for which there has been strong bid- 
ding, the rate on three months bills again 
rose sharply from 2.473 to 2.698 per cent. 











MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate ifrom % | Discount rates % 
5%. 23/6/60) ’ Bank bills 
| 60 days $7357-S35) 
Deposit rates | 3 months 5295-5255) 
(maximum) 4 months $23 ,7-S235) 
Banks 4 6 months $235)-$27 2 
Discount houses 4-45, Fine trade bills 
| 3 months 6')-7 
Money 4 months 6'»-7 
Day-to-Day 4'g-S5 6 months @,-? 
NEW YORK 
Official discount 6 Treasury bills 
rate Oct. 3 2 473 
(from 3 tt, 8 60) 3 } 10 2 6% 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











Oct. 14. Oct 5, Oce 12 
one 1959 1960 1960 
sive Department 
Notes in circulation 2.1087 2,220-1 2.2203 
Notes in banking dept 167 33 »! 
Govt. ddbt and securities 2.921-8 (2247-7 2247-7 
Other securities 07 08 os 
Gold coim and bullion 04 o4 04 
Coin other than gold com 25 's 1s 
Banking Deportment 
Deposits 
Public accounts 6 16 10 2 
Special deposits 10-8 94 
Bankers 26: 8 251-4 247-4 
Others 63 3 65.3 6s 5 
Total 34% 7 478°) 4725 
Securities 
Government 310 5 4728.0 4%! 
Discounts and advances 45 17-6 14-3 
Other. . 22.0 90 69 
Total... 337-0 446 459 3 
Banking depariment reserve 17-4 u2 9? 
% % % 
“ Proportion ” S-t | 6s 65 
* Government debe i £11,015,100, capical 414,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue decreased by (50 million to £2,250 millon on 
Augus Bist 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 


Amount (££ milion) 









Date of 


Tender Average wasted 


Race of at Max. 


Applied 
Otfered oe 








qd 
Oct. 9 290 6 433-2 6 9-00 
1960 
july 8 280 Of so7 5 113 3-06 
« 250 Ot 379 6 10 20 
22 250-0 419-7 109 9-27 
2 230 0 0e.7 110 10-% 
Aug. 5 250 0 09 tet 7-07 «0 
o 270 0 424:3 uh 65 8S 4s 
9 290.0 443-6 i 6-78 so 
26 290 0 434-6 ii 69 OS 48 
Sept. 2 290 0 451-7 i 933 49 
e 9 290 0 496 1 110 2:2 6! 
ié 280 Ot 417-5 110 2-14 60 
23 270 0 4% 1 109 10-25 5! 
0 290 0 4787 tit 3-65 3 
Oct 4 35 


*On day bilis ac (96 12s. 2¢ 


secured 35 per cent 


October 7th tenders for 9! 
tgher tenders beng allotted in full 
The offer for this week was for (280 million of 91 day bills 


t Allotment cut by (20 million. ¢ Allowment cut by £10 million 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 








Market Rates: Spot 








October 12 October 6 October 7 October 8 October 10 October |i October 12 
Unwed Scares $ 2 78-2 62° 2 BO 5-Bl' ig = 2 BE ig—ru6 2-Bl'ig—ig = 2 BOS, -Bl! 2-807,-8! 2: BO'F 6-555 
b 2°74'3,4-75!) 4 27415 i 2-745 6-75! 16 2-747_-75 2 735 6-7, j 2 TS'p-'s 
French Fr 13 @22-14-027 13-77! ,—%, 3 7993s 13-79-79", 13-79-79, 13-78),- | 13-79',-4, 
Swiss Fr 1t 94-12 54%— | 12 1034-t1 12 Ih ig-3y 12-bh-tt'y 12: 1055-75 12-103%4-11 12- 1055-79 
Belgian Fr 137 9 140 12', 140: 1S- 140 15- 140-12')- | 140-10- 140-00- 
142 05 “IT 20 20 i7', is os 
Duteh Gid 10. 48-10-80 10 59',-3, 10: 5924-60 10-59" .—, 10 S9'g-¥y | 10-S8%q-S9'g 10-59% --!, 
W. Ger D-Mk. Lt S9'g-11-92%4 | 11 -72'g—3g V4 -72"p-3 1-723, 11 72'g-3g 1h-72-72', | 11-72- fe, 
Portug. Esc 79 003,-82-00', 80 20-30 80 25-35 | 80:25-35 , 80-25-35 60-25-35 | @ 25-35" 
ieahan Lire 1725-1775 1743')-3, 1744-1744, | 1744' 9 } 1743',-3, 1743-1743', 17423,-174} 
Swedish Kr 14-27';-14-70 14:51 igs 14:Si5p—7q | 14-51 F- 14-St lady 14-S1-SI", 14-S1-SI", 
Danish Kr 19 06',-19 62 19 335_- 19 IPM | 19-ID-M 19 335—~"5 19-335—-7—g | 19 4 -'» 
Norwegian Kr 19 71-20-30’, 20'02'4-') 2002's": | 2W-O2_-S 20°02',»-¥4 | WO2%_-55 20 02',-*, 
Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Unied States $ —Ig¢. pm Feet. Om %ie~7igt. pm | tp Age. pm 'y-Jec. pm =| Mig-7ige. om 
Canadian $ 345g. pm 4q-5gc. pm 3q-Sgc. pm 3q-Sgc. pm >, om | jee. pm 
French Fr 2'e-ac. pm 2'4-t ge. om We-2ec. pM | 234-2! ac. om 2')-2¢. pm De-tac. pm 
Swiss Fr 3'y-3c. pm 3')-3'«c. pm Bg-3'ec. pm | We-3'gc. om J3ig-3' gc. pm Vac. pm 
Belgian Fr 2-7c. dus | Par-Se. dis Jc. pm—3c. dit | 2c. pm-3c. dis Uc. pm~3c. dis 4c. pm~ic. dis 
Outch Gid 2'4-2e. pm 2'e-2c. pm 2'e-2c. pm 17g-1 gc. pm 2-14. pm Be-2'x¢. pm 
W. German D-Mk& 25g-2igpf pen | 25—-23gpf. pm | 23_-Digpf. pr —25_-2igpf. pm | 25—-23 apf. pm 294-2! pf pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United Stare: $ Pig tSigc. pen | PH ag-tSige. pom) Mig-tSige. pe) bgt lec. pm = HSig-Bige. pm | Sig-tige pm 
Canadian $ Hg TF ge. pnp! g=I%i gc. pend! ig-%igc. pen tl 'ig-i%igc. perm 1Sget ioc. pm i3g-t loc. om 
Swiss Fr e’, $85 ec pm 9-8) cc. pm 9-Dac. pm | Me Pec pm  Be-Bigr. pm  B¢-Bac. pm 
W. German O-Mk 7\4~-7pf. pm 7' Tot. pm T'eTof. pm | 73g-7'gpf pm | 7-63apf pm | 7-6)apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price is d per fire of} 2530/9 250/8', 2580/6", 250/93, } 250/10, 
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Industrial Profits and Assets: 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance shects and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on‘an\earlicr page in this issuc, 


Comparative analysis of 539 profit and loss accounts published July - September, 1960 (£000) + 


















































‘ ' 
industry me hertes - pane en... Shops and Stores Busiding Engineering tron and Stree! 
No. of Companies Q0) ; ais) (28) j (3) (44) (70) (9) 
Year | Previous | Latest | Previous | Lasest | Previous Lates: Previous Latest Previous lasest Previous| Latest Previous Latest 
Grom trading proft.......... 4462-6989 2.612 3,383 | 26,056 33,591 «31,255 35,128 | 13,671 +17,509 28,446 32,340 3 3557 
income from investments 2422 3,437 70 | 63 344 314 235 24% $32 560 807 i.t6 6! 6! 
Other current incame ; het oe a / , ion ah ios ine 38 12 3 2 3 ' 
Non-recurring credits ... 1,058 2.224 104 129 1,296 526 203 1,074 46! 637 $2! 1,132 ii4 139- 
Total income $2,142, 62650 270 2575 27.6% 443i 31,699 36,408 14,702 16,718 | 29,777 450 3519 3, 

Depreciation Sale & 364 47) S975. O7ASS—3.200 3.49524) SOGSC«*S«Ct««W «| 
facome tax 16,757 19,347 760 4 6,979 8,365 11,461 12,347 4023 5,214 8,363 9.790 ' 050 | 058 
Profiss tax 3,900 4,3% 198 245 1,967 2.422 2799 2.960 “1,059 2,080 2,120 255 222 
Directors’ emolument . 944 1032 318 369 89/ 975 427 479 1,070 1.152 | 858 1,952 182 213 
Administrative charges. ... 107 "19 3! 39 194 239 701 650 79 ite ms 162 23 2s 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. 329 43 8s 103 415 3% 50 202 295 221 (84 ss 3 

sewkhesed oie el ane 14! 107 26 35 153 127 99. 4 74 63 350 315 34 Ss 

| 
Minority interests......... 44) 810 | i i 125 5 578 595 188 275 69 104 
Loan imterest............. 2,212 2.442 43 $3 3s 458 363 524 202 201 517 ssi - 6 
Preference dividends ...... ‘ * 646 7e9 67 78 809 795 323 | 420 202 269 si 31 10 10 
Profies retained by subsidiaries 6,193 6,567 2ti 354 2,239 3,767 | 3,180 j 4,779 728 865 857 2.914 Or i7! 222 
Crdinary dividends....... 9,850 11,790 442 507 | 2,960 3,882 5,261 | 6417 1.764 | 2,262 4,830 5.655 528 $80 
Reserves (parent company)... .. ; 4,662 8.591 442 112 5,243 3,504 © 2,553 3,060 2.776 2 466 4485 3.744 $23 639 
Brought in company) .......... | 5.124 5,463 1,065 a 12,328 41.740 3,152 3,910 3,772 | 3.2% 8.482 8.771 837 1,317 
Carried forward (parent company) . ao 5,463 5,991 86/ 1,159 | 11,740 13,671 3,910 4.316 3.2% 4,350 8.77! 6.913 37 1,387 
" Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers. Miscellaneous 
Industry | Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper & Printing Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies Q) (12) (24) (16) i (17) \| (90) a” (5) 


{ 


Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latex Previous| Latest ‘Previous| Latest \Previous' Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 





































































































Grow trading prof. .... ‘ 4.777 | 5,164 3,996 5.484 25,896 31,964 6,567 | 8,859 16,133 | 18,352 | 57,497 | 67.576 12,863 11.877 4,216 2.739 
lacome from investments ... sa 224; 313 147 | 191 577; 700 } 38 | : & | 2565 2,780, 2,47! 1,879 60 | $2 
Other current income ....... nisin ons Toe 10 ' on te om 45 | me se Se 42 3 1. Ode EY one 
Non-recurring credit . 70 | 2' 217 | 3: 190 | 676 129 108, 1,510 | 7s 1,497 | 1,902 | 282 386 493 | m2 
Tetal income... ; SA71 | S409) 4,370) S774 26,663 33548 6007 9,062 | $8,452 | 20,526 61,595 | 72,301 15616) 14,112 1,769 | 2,993 
1,063 | 1,031 1,024: 1,132, S408 6,673 1006, 1,334; 3,68! 3,921 | 12,367 i 15.662 | 7.320 64647 6I9 | 7 
income tax.... ; 1559) 1689 1,263 1562 6867! 7,504, 2,049' 2802 4,700 $520 16,980) 17,809 2.519 1.371 | 264 | 694 
Profits tax ... , 344 | 338 228 286 1,593 | 1,825 | 508 6H) tte 1.225; 3,782 5,333 484 278 59 133 
Directors’ emoluments ...... 109 138 294 | 351 650 ; 745 370 +4 548 619; 2,590, 2,797; 268 782 168 , 164 
Administrative —.: aie 2 2 2 | 56 849! 1,000 59 55 | 154 | 18 654 | a7 | 3 58 127 n 
Contingencies, exc ita 120 | 8i 1oto0° 1 Bte 110 8 | 165 2 1039 1,543 165 j 2 2 
sadeoends Piss eT | | 623) @% 35 33) 197) 194 | ST} 680 n | ie 
' j j ‘ ; ' ' 
Minority interests .... i 74 % 27 $2 | 298 263 Or. 2 | 292 | 671016 1,270 | 71 181 10 12 
Loan interest ........ 5 S| 107 413) 1,234 1,478 54 164 378 $28 63! 852 78 126 76 7s 
* Preference di Bae 67 | 72 69 | 87 | 45! 48) $3\ 61 | 225 232 ai 902 249 263 1$2 187 
Profies retained by subsidiaries 845 | 904 235 435 1,124 1,726 975 1018. 1,397 1050, 5,344 6,026 1615 448 45 Or. % 
} i j j } i 
Ordinary dividends....... 696 | 822 596 | 850 2,508 3,147 929 1.544, 28/1 3,403 9,069 | 11,081 1,717 1,708 388 S68 
Reserves (parent company) 126 166 392; SOO 2857; 4,719 427; 94) 2,318; 2565 6,995 4,502 949 757 16 $12 
Brought in (parent company) .. 2,066 2,250 1,701 | 1,087 5738 6,772 1,290 1,422 3,408 3,871 | 16,781 16,477 96! ” 1,027 8s! 
Carried forward (parent company) 2,250 2.484 | 087 | 123% 6,732 | 7,935 1,422 | 1,306 3,871 4,373 16,477 19,464 99 980 8s! 7 
Industry Sitk and Rayon Woo! \ Quer Textiles Rubber Tea Other Companies* Pi. 
No. of Companies (4) (15) (9) (27) (6!) (50) 339 Companies 
Year Previous | Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Gross trading profi 995 1.373 7,347 9.190 © 3,099 ot 4,599 1,653 | 3,067 5,541 7,042 38,955 44 384 340,372 404,191 
Income from investments i 10 243 243 84 ” 158 | 373 443 358 5,006 7,041 17,525 21,123 
Other current income Jn 23 8 e "35 2 13 i 197 215 409 371 | 
Non-recurring credits ; 5 14 73 78 : 5S 43 22! 237 989 494 1,384 951 10,872 12,167 
Total income... 1por, «(1.397 7 68S 9519 3,238 4,741 2,067 x79 6,986 7,905 45,542 52,591 369,178 437,853 
Depreciation 292 304 1,069 1,160 647 630 199 223 907 | 905 5,896 6.852 65,625 77,080 
income tax 238 388 2,416 2.908 908 1,420 592 1,161 2,343 2,650 13,219 14.737 105,314 119,399 
Profits tax ‘ ‘ 64 97 566 646 233 350 16 32 | 88 57 2,839 2.828 23,908 27,483 
Directors’ emolumenu a9 102 4% 224 277 $1 73 191 197 1,037 1,144 12,4669 $3,931" 
Administrative char 5 5 28 “4 12 8 eS i io + ase ae - rr} 5,106 
Contin ies, etc 9 273 429 6,473 
pers do sapere i 100 o' mi. 1 56 61 32 72 2.669 2922 
Minority interests 4 « 137 193 Dr. 4 3 9 | 7 113 1,87 1,970 5,414 6,695 
Loan interest.......... 2 | 2 97 | 9 73 n ' 29 25 | | ; 2am 8913 | 10,538 
idends .......... 57 j 60 188 | 194 | 40 4 i i 67 62 741 779 5.509 6,144 
Profiss retained by subsidiaries 26 w 342 | 498 193 218 ” 24 376 | 9 3464, 4,791 29,261 } 37,107 
, : i j | 
Ordinary dividends. ..............-...- 16! 218 | 1.376\ t4i7 363 ASE 63/ 1,201 1666 '\ 1926 7,663 9.244 56,218 | oe 
Reserves (parent company)............. 45 7s 652 1,497 | 272 1,194 402 719 gio; \ 714 2.4599 5.737 | 39,404 44 80° 
in (parent company) .......... 86 104 2400; 2551, U,tll ‘, 446 4n 1,271 At 8,657 10,904 | 05,588 
forward (parent company) .... | 104 144 463 1,177 1,430 10,904 10,978 95,005 








* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing 
t No oi! or tobacco companies were received for inclusion in this quarter. 
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291 
Comparative analysis of 539 balance sheets published July - September, 1960 (£°000) ¢ 
Industry on Cent eulinene Shops and Stores Burlding | Engineering Iron and Stee! 
No. of Companies (20) (15) (28) (13) (44) (70) (9) 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latex Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Fined asse 192.712 204076 8.653 9916 135,80) 155.144 78,068 62.373 59.390 66.347 93.830 104,705 14,905 13,307 
Trade investrnenu 1$,758 20.056 363 383 14399 1,862 3,592 4,205 3,788 484 7,831 9.247 135 te 
Stocks 101.263 106.041 6830 7,518 76.203 82.237 $0274 53.434 23.959 25.958 66.134 72.693 7,194 7,388 
Debtors 40.536 45.337 2.756 3214 32.727 35.923 79.023 92,099 23.774 29628 46.197 56.789 5.262 6.539 
Net balances due to parent company 10 9 rd ; | 369 1,512 ‘ 73 3 24 17 
Gilt-edged 2818 ~—- 2,100 104 a 639 534 3 181 561 453 693 742 107 ‘6 
Cash... 14,468 18.183 1,33! 1,167 1234 13,246 10.749 12411 5,401 6,574 17? 404 17.755 1,703 1.767 
Other marketable investments 2,066 2.530 23 35 2.914 2.950 463 657 119 1,208 2,79! 2.963 2 2 
Intangible assets 4794 4791 418 482 6.999 10.467 3.039 ~=—s-34,803 1.340 1.216 2089 «3,944 5 5 
Total Assets 974425 403,125 «20,478 ~—«2,799 269,325 303,87 225.23) 248,863 119,485 139,471 236,999 268,855 26,313 29,150 
Bank overdrafts and loans 4.803 $.051 587 792 31.490 31.254. 12,079 14,112 4432 6842 7016 7,239 510 680 
Reserve for future income ax 17,302 19,456 7s! 971 7,305 9.3906 | 13,368 14,633 3,944 4.914 9.215 10,809 1.492 1,202 
Baca lac ps 38.953 40.312 3.207 3516 $0,082 57047 | 17,167 19.168 22.325 25.416 36.480 40,007 5.478 6.07! 
Capital reserves... 22.449 19.704 484 681) 12,288) = 16.061 Ss -27.3/5 27.592 8.039 (9:.264 16.68! 16.317 1.252 1091 
Other provisions. . 2,407 1,$00 71 110 936 876 42 16 726 697 Bio 831 
GE oo. anaes 22.015 24.993 2.406 2.947 = 35,300 40.679 = 39.098 )=— 42,219 += 16.362 18,903 = 27,402 34,939 3,246 4.178 
Other current labilities 20.227 565 1.209 1240 «(10.703 Ss «10.237 s«18.112—s«49,337 3529 40 4.467— ss 1.289 —Ss«14.852 996 1.136 
we reserves and carried forward 52.535 65.107 3.63! 4.330 52.970 59.643 34.968 42.141 25.045 9 -27,S79 «55,183 60.227 2,777 8 5a9 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 6 80 8 5 840 653 22 3 : 2! 217 i 
Minority interests 7,478 ~=—- 7,613 4 4 2219 2095 14,657 5825 2.005 200 958 1,572 23 22 
Loan capital.._.. 50.216 $3,673 1,129 64 7,65! 9.64! 7,967 9.170 4519 4.589 9,809 9.963 100 100 
Preference capital 21,884 «= «22.123 | 2.014 2012 22992 23.723 9135 18544 6970 7.013 10.832 11.503 279 270 
Ordinary capital 114,090 122948 4.977 5.027 34.609 42.460 3/.30) 36,103 2/.589 23.738 51.197 61.429 5.460 5.710 
Total Liabilities 374,425 403,125 20,478 «22,799 269,325 303,875 225,23) 248,863 119,485 135,471 236,999 268.855 26,313 29,150 
Year's Free Scrip tesues 41.214. 8,780 ieee 3075 5,299=Si«22SOiC«,S 14 9)))~C«Neis=(iéiaSCtC«AD ie 250 





Industry Chemicals 





































































































Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers. Miscellaneous 
Shipbuilding and Paint Manu.acturing and Aircraft Paper & Prinung Manu acturing Shipping Cotton 
No of Companies Qa) (12) a4) (16) 17) (90) (7) (5) 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latess Previous Latest Previous Latest 

Fixed assets 17.871 19.270 19,686 22.405 87,9201 99.254 16.156 20.207 | 71.329 79,540 203,202 236.676 158/13 167.47) 27,425 25,252. 
Trade investments 2,132 3,147 973 16g 5,569 8.328 4% 360 6,192 6.167 16,262 26,594 $.212 4659 225 214 
Stocks 6712 +1002 7,870 8.784 8 686,/19 97.458, 15,060 15.271 | 21.029 22,110 86,55! 98,964 |, 383 1,630 10.020 10.443 
Oedtors 8.482 9.210 6,570 6.295) «670,182 71,898, 10,595 13,070 | 22,679 27,327 115,240 iW7S6 10,929 11,629 4,790 7.451 
Net balances due to parent company 86 9 . : } 64 93 589? 973 #2 + 
Giht-edged 4 4 668 is 1.568 } 392 395 6.812 6.504 6.876 6.67! 5 5 
Cash 6.486 810,508 2,712 3,68! 9.16! 8.663 2.223 3,034 12.608 12,891 38,735 44.099 17,729 14212 335 2 
Other marketable investments 25 88 j 248 58 3.035 4.210 4,768 4,406 16,854 13,035 576 464 
intangible assets 2,039 2.039 938 5.216 2,079 2271 544 470 | 9,08! 9635 24/50 27,528 622 622 

Total Assets 45,812 $5,100 39,349 $0,256 261,179 289.688 47,014 $2,470 146,409 162,368 496,309 573,502 217,096 219,307 44,010 “7s 
Bank overdrafts and loans 5 639 3.375 «617,416 = 15,459 2.975 2.701 3.604 4.059 20,986 35,982 2,567 3,540 2,195 1876 
Reserve for future income tax 1.909 1.969 gis 1,013 5.777 8612 2.594 3.205 4,599 5.458 17,067 19.100 10,2867 10,421 175 174 
Depreciation 6.939 7.7% 6.72! 6.157 34872 38.762 5.920 6713 25,700 29.36! 76.955 89.306 44.023 44.126 8.957 6.415 
Capital reserves 4,344 4.8t1 2,652 4540 ($8641 22,312 5.046 3,190, 8,728 9.879 47.286 30623 53,125 54639 5,26! 5,019 
Other provisions 23 24 167 179 304 331 110 e 654 717 2,963 3,166 1.910 1,744 1,932 2,333 
Creditors 6.045 7.288 4,310 5.571 SiS16 54.544 6.43! 7083 (3,583 16895 74.716 06662 20,24! 17,680 3.65! 4.6% 
Other current liabilities 1.590 6.664 1,893 2.609 11.165 11,109 |,807 2,045 5,352 5.667 21,585 25,912 8,248 8,527 B49 1.297 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 8853 10,224 8.259 9.447 46,765 53,796 9.176 10.368 33,797 37,035 91.385 98063 34.86! 35,647 6,763 6,470 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 102 ' 2 1399 i s 72 2” 389 4 40 
Minority interests |,558 1689 46 1.542 2.568 1.908 130 6s 3.500 4,631 12,509 12.7399 4,563 4697 ‘2 128 
Loan capital 106 173 2.93. 2866 27.265 We 2,805 2.695 9,900 9490 «14,545 15,106 ‘S$! 2,522 1740 1.673 
Preference capita! 2,572 2.572 2.271 2.271 «613,761 = =14,041 ‘928 1,928 7,326 7.24 25.698 26,5868 7,83) 7,831 4,745 | 4.745 
Ordinary capital 11,868 11,868 8,006 8.684 33.929 37,975 8.09' 12,388 29,666 31.898 90.545 109.646 27.8649 27,893 7612 7,933 

Total Liabilities 45,812 $5,100 39,349 $0,256 261,179 289.4688 47,014 52,470 146,409 162,368 496,309 =$73,502 217,096 219,307 “4,010 “4,789 

Year's Free Scrip Issues a = 163 400 2,074 1,597 590 3973 209 1,148 8.500 «13,474 337 oo = 2! 

industry Sitk and Rayon Woo! Other Textiles Rubber Tea Other Companies’ aan “entues 
No. of Companies (4) cs) (9) (27) (61) ($0) 539 Companies 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Laces: Previous Latest Previous Latex 

Fined assets 6585 6921 -25,264—31,144—1/,/8) NOT) «9.967 C86,04B~«7A3S 240,84) 283,361 «1,509,967 1,008,823 
Trade investments 46 23 91s 133 240 400 1349 972 1188 1.274 27,128 32.795 100,743 126,996 
Stocks 3,398 3,500 22,569 28.223 5.874 6.584 687 1,033 16,285 13,612 27,026 27,411 44 640 701,494 
Debtors ' 543 1,757 7,525 6.915 3,374 3.875 539 s42 6,040 5.537 137,774 192,417 636,557 | ~ 762,208 
Net balances due to parent company ; 7 B4 157 2400 | 17 
Gilt-edged i ' 98 151 23 12 976 1,03) 2.011 1,942 1,163 1,006 23,467 24,068 
Cash.. 440 398 5,085 4.685 1.433 1.939 | 649 3.020 ) 687 8.171 31,945 35,035 200,518 | 216,941 
Other marketable investments 276 7% /98 1,267 160 237 677 B10 23,006 24.679 $9,767 60.4605 
intangible assets 469 458 20 10 10 48 7 $43 38) 8,443 8,890 67,4670 61,965 

Total Assets 12,482 13,088 61,759 74,217 22,933 25,748 15,395 18,968 70,449 446 «=64503,483 §=605,594 3,255,929 3,666,699 
Bank \overdrafts and loans as! 6200—2,279—S3.2 37 C~C~«S 23 1) «7574 ~~ «4912-—«50,504 65,777 112972 =—(487,584 
Reserve for future income tax 232 380 2,117 2.575 1.442 1.583 iv! 298 708 922 11.658 13,364 112,468 130,565 
Depreciation 3.184 3.47 10,302 11,437 4,685 5.273 | 476 1.691 6,127 6.978 47 569 $2,088 487,122 | 905,127 
Capital reserves 13% 1,335 1,654 4.235 1482 1.138 3,730 4,907 10,614 10.462 36.489 49.490 285,766 | 317,490 
Other provisions 62 162 5 253 273 91 449 10,591 15,623 24, 29,128 
Creditors 925 1.060 3.754 5.223 | 466 1.984 902 1,474 5,84! 6,143 97,367 §=138,285 $25,446 
Other current habilities att 466 2.634 3,831 1,188 1,394 902 | 1,582 7,498 6.985 25,967 27.187 157,134 174,109 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 955 1.16 16,1S1 17.778 4,791 $,522 2,206 204 11359 12,190 $8,242 62.578 565,662 630, 108 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 43 5! : ‘ 10 486 2.020 1,984 tae 
Minority interests 28 2 1514 2,962 17 83 5 950 98B 32,041 34,145 67,406 | 
Loan capital 50 50 2.504 2.638 1.662 1,642 2 544 515 $4,828 56.565 201,435 214,954 
Preference capita! 1,770 1,770 6,202 6.202 17S 1.175 ; 2.413 2.172 23,593 23.322 175.001 187 25: 
Ordinary capital 2.700 2,700 12,543 13,912 5.293 5.895 $712 6,504 16,630 16.520 $3,748 65,190 $77,415 

Total Liabilities 12,482 ' 61,759 74,217 22,933 25,748 15,395 18 488 10,449 yr 503,483 605,594 3,255,929 3,666,499 

Year's Pree Scrip issues a = — 280 = sso 33 a od - a,1s4 7,163 1 6,711 


* This group includes « 


t No of or tobacco companies were received for inclusion im thes quarter 


anchs and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and renauranu and warehoumng 









taffordshire 
for Pottery 


\ 
} 


‘but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


Staffordshire, long famous for Pottery, makes a 
valuable contribution to Britain's expanding export* 
market. And “Yorkshire Insurance” plays its par‘ 
in this and other flourishing Industries by making 
available a widely ranging insurance service — from 
the insurance and inspection of plant and machinery 
to protection against loss of profit due to fire and 
breakdown and to Pension and Group Life schemes 
for worker and management. 

Similarly, more and more young executives in 
Industry, are taking advantage of the same 
“Yorkshire” service in their personal insurances. 

Whether your insurance problem is commercial or 
personal you can’t do better than seek the advice of 
our local branch manager. He is there to help you. 


* The “‘Yorkshire’’ also speci- 
alises in Marine Insurance 
of all types and has branches 
or agents in most parts of 
the world 


TwE YORKSHIRE insurance company cro. 


‘| Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Behind the up-to-date “Yorkshire Insurance’ policies stands nearly 
150 years of experience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 
throughout the world, 
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. . . we've just concluded some important negotiations 
with our bank. Fortunately for us they believe in de- 
centralisation and have a District Head Office in this 
area with its own general manager and board of directors. 
It saved us a lot of time and we were dealing with 
people. who knew us and our special problems . . . 


our bank’s Martins 
RRR 


nit Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 





"OEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 





assets 
EXCEED 





reserves F 
EXCEED m= 


DOG Pet eb Ue AAAI AD 
BUILDING SOCIETY . 


MEMBER Of THE BUTT DUNC, SOCIETIES ASSOC TATION 


‘of 


HEAD OFFICE WELFORD PLACE. LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49. PARK LANE Wi 
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The West Indies 


Business contacts 


Our branches throughout Cuba and 
‘The West Indies provide on-the-spot 
service to business men secking new 
markets or trade connections in this 
arca. Established in The West Indies 
since 189. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, p.c.2 


2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Ine é * ee ee | 


Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED 4,000.900,.00 





293 


Ht easy to got to 


ASCONA 





a famous holiday resort in Swiss Licine 
on the sunny Lake Maggiore. 


It is indescribably beautiful in springtime 

when the orange and chestnut trees, the 
camellias, magnolias, wistarias, primroses 
uid violets are in full bloom. 


\scona is also an international centre of 
irtists and authors, thus adding a touch 
f the romantic and cultural aspects of 
Montmartre to the gay carefree, atmos 
phere of the South 


when there, to contact the Aseona Branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
whose vast experience is entirely at your 
disposal. Travellers’ Cheques and Travel 
lers’ Letters of Credit can, of course, also 
be negotiated there. 


'S 


UNION BANK 
rae 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNION DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahahofsirasse 45 


OVER 3@ BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid Swiss Francs 120,000,000 
Reserves 


Swiss France 130,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 














* 


eee ne ean 


= 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


% 






HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 












TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 










Bankers 
























Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 






117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone Avenve 1030 


Telegrams :.Ansbacher, London, Telex ; London 28521 







| 
1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. | 










Enquiries relating to Fine shou'd be addressed to * 


Ansuacuin & Co. Lrp.. 85 Merrion Square, Dublin Lire 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1/101 VELEN 25182 


- 340 reporters give you the story 
of Canadian business today 


+ For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial 
‘Bank gathers information from more than 340 
trained reporters—the Imperial branches that stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our 
head office collects ‘information on the latest 
deVelopments and trends in Canadian business. 

When you require such details as plant location, 
tabour availabilities, taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank 
will be pleased to help you. A letter—-or a visit to 
our offices in London—may save you many hours 
and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Representative. 116 Cannon Street, 
London. EC 4, England 
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When paying your life assurance 
premiums, do you ever ask yourself: 


How are my savings 


looked after P 





The Life Offices have a long record of safe and profitable use of the money 
entrusted to them by policyholders. The funds are invested by experts with 
special knowledge of long-term investment problems, the guiding principle 
being the security and benefit of the policyholders. 


Life Assurance is a business in which a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most businesses it is concerned with 
people. You'll find that your Life Office has an understanding attitude to your 
personal problems. 


You get a good deal from Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 


ene ee ee an a eaeetes 


Providing 
for Estate Duty 


é . [ ry. Y 
EDITE 

purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 
private companies and small pullic companies 
—utere shareholders have to make provision 


for Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 


ESTATE DUTIES INVISI MENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


The booklet ‘Providing for Estate Dury’ 


ull be sent on request 


7 Drapers’ Gardens London (2 


National 0251 


Secretaries & Managers 
fndustrial and Commercial Fina: 


Corporation Ltd 


Secure saving indicates Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Paid up Capital & Surplus, £622,131 Group Assets exceed £4,000,000 
SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the Com- 
pany’s capital, and by the diversity and spread of its 
advances under hire purchase agreements. 
LIQUIDITY Prompt withdrawal is assured through the 
Company's policy of maintaining very substantial 
reserves of Cash and Treasury Bills. 
EARNINGS Interest is paid half-yearly, and on Term 
Deposit Accounts is paid without deduction of tax. 
SERVICE There is no charge for opening or keeping an 
account, and deposit accounts are under the careful 

: supervision of an experienced Banker. 
CURRENT INTEREST RATES 

Money at 1 month’s call, 51% per annum, maximum £10,000 

Money at 3 months’ call, 6%, per annum, maximum £50,000 

Money at 6 months’ call, 6:% per annum, maximum £100,000 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
24 28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 Tel: City 6481 (17 lines) 


| Please send Andétted Accounts and book 
| let No. EC. 4260 giving tull cetalls of 
i your deposit Lanking sery ice 

| NAME 

ADDRESS 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


Has over 100 years’ experience behind it 


Is available to you through a network of 
Branches & Agencies Countrywide. 


ae 
Is a personal service designed to meet 
individual needs. 


Ensures prompt handling of any loss or 
claim you may sustain. 


1 NORTH JOHN STREET M28 TOMPSRYSTRIET 
Liver root. 2. LONDON, £6 


* 

in 

e Industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 


Foreign 
Capital 
Foreign. 


Exchonge ’ cd 


Business 
olso our line ESTABLISHED 


The | fag 
Industrial Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 


| Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office: 
30, Broad Street. New York 4. N.Y.) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET 


have been retained to advise on the appointment of a 


RESEARCH MANAGER 


for London Head Office of a company founded 60 years ago, responsible for one 


half of the U.K.’s total production of a processed raw material. 


The company its 


determined to continue its expansion, therefore, the new post of Market Research 
Manager is being created under the Sales Director. 


His duties will be to collect and analyse marketing information, in order to recommend 


new products and new markets. 


He will be required to present his written or verbal 


reports convincingly to engender the co-operation and enthusiasm of his colleagues, 
as well as all the company’s potential clients, 


Candidates must have; (i) a good honours degree. preferably in economics or 


mathematics. (ii) At least five years experience of market research 
preferably where products have a wide application. 


Contributory pension scheme. 
Please send brief details in confidence quoting reference $.2693 to 


Age 30 to 45. 
envisaged. 
S. K. Manstead. 


Salary up to £3,000 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIWITED, 


in industry, 


Some travelling 


17 Sétratien Sireet, Lendes,. W.!t. 


in no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he 
gives perinission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full details 
of the appointment. 


ENTRAL OFFICE QF INFORMATION require | an 

ASSISTANT INFORMATION OFFICER ‘onestablisted) 
to assist in the selection material from the general, trade 
and tcchnical press for distribution to U.K. Information posts 
overseas Acquaintance with modern developments in science 
technology and industry m desirable together with an under- 
Manding of the needs of secialined journals Starting selery 
according to cxpcricace and qualifivations riving to 4 masimum 
of £1,140. Write. giving age. (ull details of experience and 
malifications to Manager (PE $162). Ministry of Labour 
rofessional A Exccutive Register, Atlant Mouse. Fartingeden 
Street. London, EC 4 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


Two Male Assistants between the ages of 2* 
ind %. are revulred m the O. and M_ department 
f the Radio Kentals Croup hese appormntmenis 
require capericnce of the applkation of ©. and M 
techniques to clerical methads. offke machinery and 
equipment. including Anmowledee of punch card 
systems. The positions arc progressive ones in an 
x ng écpertment 

he successful epplicunts will be haved in NW 
london, but will be required to travel extensively 
to the Company's offices throughout the country 
Commencing salary fot tess than £800 per annem 
depending on quulifvations and cxperience 

Applications m writing, stating full details of 
etperience. to The Manager, O and M. Deparwnent, 
Radio Kentah tid. Seymour Mews House 
Wigmore Street, Londen, W.) 


N EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs for a woman 

graduate in ccomomks whe is ako an efficient shorthand 
ty pest Applicants should te sinaic. of not more than 45 
jeurs of age and have bad «2 Pulbhin School education Box 
Noe B %77 co Charks Berker & Sons Limited. Gateway 
Howe. London, bE. 4 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN required by the 
National Coal Board in Lendon. Candidates should 
be under 4) and have 4 dearce in mathematics! 
statistics. of in mathematks with appropriate qualf- 
cations in statiatics Leperience im the application of 
statistical techniques is expected and a knowledge of 
punched card equipmem would be desirabic 

A mem superannuatic. salary depending on 

ations and © with £1, — £1,300, 
Write t for applicat form to Sta Department 
%.1972 >. N_C.B. Hobart Hour, Londen, $ W ! 
before October 29, 1960 


HARTLREID Accountant required by peblic works 
department manesed by United States governmental 
organisation in Africa for the purpese ef controling all avpects 
of accountme and soditing including budect preperation 
( ommencinag salary after taxation £2 500 per annum —- Fall 
per'ioulars be scot m the first insiance to ‘Boa 119) 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturcr in 
Political Economy im St. Salvator’s Collewe Candidates 
should have spectal qualifications in the teactuna of Industrial 
and Commercial Organisation. Salery scale £1.05 « £50 to 
£1,400 (efficiency har) « £75 to £1,550, starting salary accord- 
ina to qualifications and caperience. fF 5.5 U family allow- 
anct ; gfent towards removal capenses. SIX copies of appli- 
<ations, With names of three referees. to Be lodacd by 
Nove 12. 1900, with the Joint Clerk to the University 
Coun, College Gate. St Andrews. from “hem further parti- 
culars may be ottained 


TY OF LONDON COLLEGE requires teacher of com- 

merce, to commence January, 1961 Practical etperience 
and dearce of professional qualifications ewential. Grood know- 
ledge of banking and finance would be gmraeren Salary 
on Burnham (Technical) sale, Assistant Crrade £328 to 
21.486. scoording to quelifications and cxperience Detail 
and applikatwon form from the Secretary. City of London 
College. Moorgate, London, B.C 2 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE—SALES DIVISION 


A promiocat aod old established Company (southern 
countics) engaged in the manufacture and supply of 
4 wide number of materials aad components fur the 
building industry bas an important new appointment 
under review for a Senior Exccutive in te Sales 
Division Quabtications include a first-grade cduca- 
tom, preforatly a suitable University Degree, and the 
possession of actual experience at executive level in 
the aperation of the essential featercs of th: sales 
junction m a progressive and well ordered industrial 
concern Age group 35-45 This appointment con- 
Ttutes 4 special eppertuensty for the mean of chery 

‘vision and mature judament and understanding of 
the ccomemics of Dusiness backed by the particular 
qualifications afore-mentioned The post & 4@ per 
manent onc and will carry a substantial commencing 
salary. commensurate with the quaiifications of the 
selected candidate but unlikely to be less than £2.00) 
pa. plas bonus and Pension and Life Assurance 
benefits. Apply. in confidence. stating age and details 
of education, qualifications ond career to datc, in 
studing present salary, to Box No. 1397 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH AWARDS 


PELLOWSHITS & GRANTS, 1961 

Apphcation is invited for eos and Grants in aid 
of research These awards are inte d for senior workers: 
of established position and are limited to British-born subjects 
normally resident in the United Kingdom. in exceptional 
circumstances the Trustecs mev waive the condition as to 
rendence 

No subject of cnquiry & cucheded from consideration but 
preference i+ given to subjects in which cxtisting provision 
for research is madequaic 

The duration of the awards docs not ettend over more then 
two years or less than three months and the amount depends 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the 
applicant 

Application must be made on Form “F." obtainabic 
together with further detaits from the Sceretary. Leverhulme 
Rescarch Awards, Si. Bridect's House. Bridewell Place. 
London, L444 

The closing date is December tin. 1960 Results will 
be announced fo May and the awards «ili sormally date from 
September Ist, 196! 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESIUP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications arc invited for the above-mentioned position 

the salary for «a Lecturer *& Withim the range £A1.7 « 
£alos £A2.4)% per annem, plas cost of living adjustments, 
and will be subject to deductions under the “tate Superannus- 
ties Act The commencing salary will be fixed scvording to 
the qualifications and capericnce of the saxccewfal applicant 

Under the Stall Members’ Housing Scheme in cases approved 
by the University and its Bankers. marricd men may be 
assisted ty loans to purchase « house 

turther partkulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth. © Gorden 
Square, London. WC.! 

aa close, in Austratia and London, on December 


SENIOR MARKET RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE 
Public Attitude Surveys Ltd., has a vacancy for a Senior Market Research Execu- 


tive (male). 


contact to the presentation of the report. 


Suing dr caciigh: aniinn: oh somgen at least three years’ research 
experience covering handling of research 

Son 2 Evidence of i 
business will weigh in the candidate’s favour. A good 


from the initial client 
to develop new research 
is offered 


Applications should be addressed to the Managing Director, P.A.S. Ltd. 4 


Duke Street, London, W.1. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


To assist in coonomic research and surveys of production 
Management and marketing of African Agricuhurc 
Candidates, under © years of see, quest have « university 
dcarce mm Agricultural Economics of, Economics with agricul 
tural experience or. Agriculture with caperience in economics 
Appoimtmem on propation fer permanent csteblishement 
with pensionatle salary in wale £990-41.950 per annem. A 
Special interim Allowance of 5 per cent. of salary ts ake 
payable. Free passages on appointment and leave for officer, 
wife and children up to three adult passages in all. Furnished 
quarters at low rental 
¥. Statime full name and «giving brief particulars of 
quali ions and cipericne. to Director of Reerutiment 
( colonial Office. London. $$ W ! Quote BCD 6) tel! At 


ECONOMICS MARKET RESEARCH 


. 
A young Graduate. with goed Monours . dearee 


in Beonomics and having « epcctal interest in the 


tconenmes of Indusiry and Statistics, required for 


the Market Development Department of an cxpanding 
textile company Work motes mow aspects af 
Marketing Research and Anvlysis, together with 
supervision of a few statistical clerks 


Applications in writing giving full deteile of cduce- 
tron and caperience «if any). should be sent to Chicf 
Personne! Offlcer. Enelish Sewing Cotten Company 


Lumited. Arkwright Howse, Manchester, 3 


VUNG cxperienced writer, with economies degree, far 
monthly international publication Im London. Onc or 
two .comtinentel languages desirabic. Pemion. luachcon 
vouchers, five-day week —-Box 1198 
eS UNION CONGRESS invites applications from 
trade -unionists for the post of Secretary of 1 TUL 
imternational Dcpartmcot. Further particulars ma omaned 
before October ‘ist from the Cieneral Secretary, U.c., 23-28 
Great Russell Strect. London. WC .1 
NTERNATIONAL trade union organisation invites applice- 
tions for post of secretary (female). Exscatiat qualifications 
Enalish mother tongue, sood knowledse German end French. 
adminivtrative cxperience and ability to work on own initiative 
Knowledge of Spanish and Swedish an advantage Good 
salary and condition Reply to Bex 19 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


\ Research Officer is required to work on @ follow-ap wudy 
spomored by the Department of Scientific sad Industrial 
Kevearch of attitudes and vocetional adjustment of young 
men. which is expected to last two to tirce years Apph- 
cants should have good deerces. preferably im Sociology oF 
Psychology, and experience with survey work and interviewing 
Salary within the range (900 £1000 a year phe i 2 
seat London Allowance “A salary bigher than the maximum 
quoted may be comsidercd for applicants with exceptional 
qualifications. in ewmessting the sarting salary consideration 
ei be given to age. cuperionce and qualifications. 

Applications. with the names of two referees. should he 
received not tater than Octomer 25. 1960. by the Secretary. 
The London School of [copomics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street. Aldwych. W.¢ 2, from whom farther per- 
ticelars may be otained 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 
PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 


Applications are imvited for the above-mentioned appoint- 
mont 

The salary will be at the rate of £2.800 per annum: sepple- 
mentation of the salary up to £208 per anoym i availabic, 
but this t subject to a recommendation to Council By the 
Professorial Board 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for the 
appointee. his wife and his dependent childrens. itn addition, 
actual removal ex * will be allowed within certain fmits 

further partic and ioformation as to the of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary. Cater 
of Universities of the Brkish Commonwealth, 36 Cordon 
Square, Londen, WC I. 


in New Zealand end London. on 


ANTED: Assistant aa cy nee Resear h 
having Knowledge of cconomics 
skilled in the techniques of market bp 
(if pomible>—togiish ccsontial.-— 
. pA 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for ap Assistant Lect or 
Lectureship in Industrial Economics. the grade to te er 
mined according to qualifwations and cxpertence. heowledac 
of rn ———— an advantage, but candidates with 
a cagpent is ee ee: Industrial Econogmes wil 
be considered : Aaetetent = Lecturer 
ose Lassen Ghadete a) 850. Conditions af 
and Form of Application. \o be ceturned as soon as 
from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN_ 
KUALA LUMPUR 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


ations are iavited for two Es = L 
STANT aoe FYRene. oes 








STATISTICIAN 


Applications are imvited for this post at the 
National Coal Board's London Headquarters 







The successful applicant ‘should be capable of 
supervising the technical work of qualified staff 
and of carfying statistical projects through all 
stages. A good degree in statistics, or in mathe- 
matics Or economics with statistics as a special 
subject, or an appropriate post-graduate degree is 
ewentia!. in addition, candidates should have a! 
leam «five years’ povt-graduate experience in 
Statistical wotk--inciluding research, preferably in 
induyviry. 




















There are atiract ve conditions of service, including 
superannuation and initial salary will be between 
£1,710 and £2.200 p's. depending on qualifications 
and experience 






Applications, giving full details. should reach Head 
Quarters Staff Manager, N.C B.. Hobart House 
Loadon, $.W 1, not later than October 25h, 1960, 
quoting Ref X. 19% D 






INTERNATIONAL FIRM OF CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


PRACTISING IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA have 
vacancies for qualified accountants. preferably with some 
professional experience since qualifying, Minimaum commencing 
talary ¢quivaicnt to approximately £1,540 per annum, tar, 


paid. 10 per com cach way provident fund repayable at) | 
of contract intial contract for three years with four | 


months’ leave on full pay at end of contract. extended to 

8k months # returning for further towr A partner of the 

Malayan fim is at preset available in England for imerview 
Replies to Bow 11 


MARKET & PRODUCT 
RESEARCH 


A soung University Gradaate in tequired to carry 
owt, under guidance. Market and Product Resear! 
and Statistical Work rlated 1 the sale of Capila 


Goods 


He will be respon.) the Sales Murect and 
knated an Lecds 


The position is permancn! prospects are good 


aod selary wil Be established by arrangement 


Anplcation to SALES DIRECTOR 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BROOKLANDS COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGI 
HEATH ROAD. WEY BRIDGE 

Applications invited for Lecturcr im the Department of 
Management Studics, to Be principally concerned with resi 
dential courses up to 10 weeks in duration for mature students 
spomsored By their employers The Depertment requires some 
onc with Knowledge of management procedures and prefcrably 
with a working knowledge of statistics, economics oF a branch 
ot social science Time for suitable sponsored research will 
be given 

Application form obtainable from the Collese. to be 
returned Within feurtecn dajs [from appearancc of this 
advertisement 





For other appointments see page 297 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
SEN(OR FELLOW IN POLITICAL SCIENCI 


Applications are invited for the above position in the 
Department of Political Scteme in the Research School of 
Social Sctenees 

The salary range of a Senior Fellowship ix from £42,592 
to £A3,102;, the tmerements are £ASS per annum The 
successful applicamt will, in the first place, be appointed at 
a salary within this range fixed with reference to his qualifi 
catiom and caperience The appointment is for an initial 
period of five years and may be made permanent The 
appointee will be required to pursue research projects in 
his own specialty, 10 supervise oF assist im the supervision 
ot graduate students. and to <o-operate with oiher Depart 
ments as appropriate 

The Department of Political Science inchides Pubiic 
Administration within its ficid. Its special interests include 
the study of political parties and party systems, social groups 
wn their relations with the State. politial communications 
hurcaucracies, public c&rporativons an@ political titcories appro 
priate to these interests ‘ 

The person appeinicd will be entitled to one year's study 
leave on full pey. plus « contribution towards trace! and other 
cupemcs. every six years . 

Superanneation on the F.S.S L ftern will be provided 
and reasonable removal expenses will Be paid 

further deteiis are available from the Secretary. Axsocia 
tion’ of Universitics of the British Commonwealth. 6 Gordon 
Square, London. WC.! 


Applications close. in Australia and London. on November’ 


2S, ee 
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COURTAULDS 


Management Services Group 
. COVENTRY | 


THE MANAGEMENT SERVICES GROUP is an organisation providing an 
integrated service to management of a kind generally jointly or severally given by 
Operational Research, Organisation and Methods and Work Study departments. 
The Group also includes the Computer Section, equipped with a large Elliott 405 
computer and organised to deal with both scientific and commercial applications. 


It is the Company's policy to regard the Management Services Group as one of 
its sources of potential managers so that men selected for appointments within this 
Group have an excellent chance of being transferred to responsible positions in 
other departments of the Company. "\ 


The assignments given to the Group may cover the whole field of the Company's 
diversified commercial, technical and production operations. They include: 

a critical examination of the background against which management makes 

decisions and the criteria which influence it, 

a study of procedures, the development of improved procedures and, where 

applicable, their adaptation for computer application. 


The work entails investigations to establish significant facts on which firm 
recommendations can be made, the presentation of/these facts and recommendations 
in an intelligible and convincing form to management, and the preparation of control 
schemes for day-to-day operation. 

The attributes required in candidates for posts in this Group are 

‘an orderly, inquiring and incisive mind; 

a high degree of objectivity; 

the ability to put these ss ge to practical use 

The demands are stringest and the opportunity and reward correspondingly 
attractive. 


Applications are invited from : 

men and womeh with experience cither in Operational Research or id Organisa 
tion and Methods who are at present capable of leading teams and have the 
potential for greater a responsibility; from university graduates with good 
degrees in mathematics, statistics and natural sciences, economics, social sciences 
and arts; from qualified accountants and from men who by virtue of their 
industrial or commercial experience can make a real contribution in any part 
of this field 


Candidates should write for a detailed form of application to The Director of 
Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 16. St. Martins-le-Grand. London, E.C.1, quoting 
reference number VMI /C 39/16, 





Mullard | Mullard Limited are looking for a man, preferably 
YC in his late twenties, with a good honours degree in 
Economics (1st class or upper 2nd) and some experi- 

ence in commenting on trends in the British economy. 


An ability to read in any or all of French, German and Italian 
would be advantageous. One would not rule out an older man 
or someone qualified in other social studies such as Statistics. 
Economic History and Sociology provided that his experience was 


Salary welt in good. He must be able to write well 


excess of £1,000 for 
the right man. 
” Written application should be sent to 
THE PERSONNEL OFFICER, MULLARD HOUSE, TORRINGTON PLACE, LONOON, W.C.! 
4 








UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 


KING'S COLLEGE NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE ! 
LECTURESHIPS (2) IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DLPARTMENT Of LXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
; The University invites applications for two vacant Lecture 


The Council of King’s Collese invite applications for the | = ships in the Department of Political Science 
post ef Staff Totor in Economics and Industrial Relations The salary scales for Lecturers are Grade MU. EAL 65—70 
Knowledee of the social services an advantage The com- -| — €A1,860, and Grade 1. £A1.860—70 £A2.350. Appoint 
mencing salary will be determined at a suitable point on the ments will be offered within cither of these grades according 
scale £1.050 — £1.8% according to age, qualifications and, | to qualifications and experience 
experience, with child aliowamec and superannuation under | Further particulars and information as to the method of 
ESSt | application should be ottained from Whe Secretary Associa- 
Forms of dpplication may th obtained from the Director tion of Universities of the Britsh Commonwealth, 4% Gordon 
of Extra-Murkl Studies. Josept Cowen House, 143 Barras Square. London, W.C.1 
fridge, Newcastle upon Tyne |. to whom they should Be Applicatiom close, in Australia and London. on November 
clurned so as to reach brm aot later than November 26. 1960 i «1460 
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® DUNLOP 


Economist, aged about 30 years, required for Economic Research Section with 
main emphasis on commodities. Applicants should be able to express themselves 
well, to carry out and develop independent studies but should enjoy working in a 


closely integrated team. A sound knowledge of statistics would be helpful. 


Salary 


according to experience and qualifications. For further details apply :— 


Personnel Officer, . 
Materials Supply Division, 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., 

23-24 King Street, St. James's, 


London, S 


SOCIAL RESEARCH ASSISTANTS ~ 


commercial organisation tote Spee for 

an yy whh qualifi ations 

The work 4 tem- 

ead could be completed ‘partake desired Over a 

al AE be uit f udy | 

a — iy ing wk up for ome vt n 

the tan oot there & a thkelifeed of sw employ - 

@en in similar work as § is proposed event to form « 

— Pa ere Grst projects 

el . 

The project for which stall sre prescatly 

follows two years of systematic ficid work 
scientists an 


A te 


vase rable 
ly high capacitics ia 


The preicrred sec range is 25-30. Remuncration wil be 
im accordance with qualifications but will De at professional 


ations, which R i SS treated ji confidence. should 
De to: Ron No. 1396. 


ECONOMIC RESEARC H INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 
ments will shortly 
Officers in the > 
clasees of posts are envisaged. with salary scales of 
=. 62.000 — 22 and £908 - 
oe ane tae 


The ox 
ty pam Gp on to seach the ferepuing address ese beter 
thes November |. 1960 


BOYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N. M. : Sons announce that the Managing 
Directors of the Royal ous ane C Company with tne 
ooeek at the Board of Directors have decided to declare 
Sn taserias Gividend for the year 1960 of Oo. 733 per chars. 
; THE BEARER SHARES 
to 


detached 

(a) do not belong to residents of the Netherlands 
(b) are provided with red export certificatcs tNeued by 
the Nedertandeche Renk.” 
From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax of 
iS per cent is to be deducted. except im the case of coupons 
presented on behalf of (i) residents im the United Kingdom. 
provided they lodge » Netherlands declaration - 
belaming ca 92 VK.” in apne, (i) residents in the 
USA.. they lodge Net declaration 
> inkomatendriasting No. 92 VS." * in ee with 
a single affidavit No. Yla V.S.; (HD residrmts Sweden. 
_Netherlands decteratios Ieareenenen: 
duly ¢ Swedish tax 


French inapector of 
= oa duly acomaicied and siancd 
holders im F fon 
oe. amtient 
Soe ant to 
th wntews the model 
or Model B geclarstion referred to apove (= hoduad when divi- 
ere collected. dividend tax will be deducted end there 
— no possibility whacever of this tax 
in cane (a), Git, (iv), (v) amd (ei) aBowe the usuel affidavit 
non-residence in = 2 United Kingdom will alco be 
made withowt deduction of 


must be lcit for an appropriate periad for examina- 
and mut be handed in “ personally Coepoms cannot 
be paid through = Post 
Coupons must Neted in triplicate on special forms. 
embodying the Gechisatien referred to above, which can be 
obtained on application 
B. ON THE EGISTERED SHARES 
As to the shares registered in the United Kingdom Section 
of the Anwterdam Register. the following arrangements have 
been made for the payment of the tmerim dividend « 
to fis. 2.25 per registered share (;+7unal valve fis. 2 


Registered at @ Newspaper 


| 


FINANCIAL 


} 


| 
| 


{ 


Authorised as Second Class Mail 
Newspaper Lid. at 22 Ryder Street 


SEALE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
NEWTON ABBOT 


ASSIST ANI 


Apeticetions of -— 
AGRICULTURAL 
work STUDY. 


invited for the posts 
LECTURER IN 


ot the dividend will 
wider of exchenge 


Shareholders 
that date will be 


after October 20. 1960. 2 farther 

be made giving the rate of exchange. the 

the dividend im sterting per share and the amount 
1S per cent Netherlands dividend tax in werting pct 


Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. Lenéoe. EC 
toa 1. 1960 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor. 
we Sas Liability) Ontario ang 
com Debent ° 


NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance 
Articles 28 and 29 of the Statutcs an EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will be held on Novem- 
the 9th. = at og menemet House, Old Street. 
m. for the purpose of deliberat 
by the Commitice to Articles 2 


General Meet: aed to ghing one vote 
inese prepesaie be accepted the Articies 
The General Montne, properly con- 
stituted Capranann, - entire sharchoiders 
it is composed of all the whe hold at 
thirty sheres acting cither in person or by 
none 
A holder of lews than thirty shares may citer arrange 
‘presented by any other sherchoider who in 
least thirty shares as 
e attend the (General 
Mecting provided ‘that be a Umerty 
shares as holder and proxy 
A sharchoider wishing to attend of to be represented 
at the Gencral Mecting nous his shares and 
as may Otce 
of the Compen 
abroad ten’ days at icast Before the dave flacd for 
the Meeting. He is given, at his request. 2 receipt 
drawn up in his name which serves as hes card of 
admission 
A List of Shareholders who have deposited their 
shares is drawn up by the Commitice. It states against 
the name of cach the umber of shares deposited 
ARTICLE 33. Resolutions are passed by & majority 
of the votes of the Shereholders present or 
represented. cach Sharcholder having ss many Yotcs 
as he holds OF represents shares. 
By the 27th Article of the Statutes the Ceneral SSieting 
is Lomposed of Shareholders posscssine 
who. to be entitled to form 
their Shares at the Chief 
or at any of the : 
1 18-22 Abechurch Lane. é 
Se ten days ot least before the Gay fixed 


1. VASSALL ADAMS. 
Secretary to the Committec. 


Post Office Dept Ouawa 


Leoades. $ WI Telephone: Whitehall 15) 1 


Printed in England by 4 Clements Pree t'¢ 
Postage o@ this ewe 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


A SURE WAY TO 
INCREASE PROFITS!!! 


Sao or mena Suebone tam cue 
or sam rom every 
country. Be first to adapt profitably the 
latest data revealed in your field on new 
marketable items, designs, improve- 
mens, ideas, prices, selling 
* methods, etc. 


Free literature on request, tells how you 
can receive this service from us on a 


Write 
interest 


today, 
to you. 
Established 36 years. 
CONTINUOUS CATALOGUES SERVICE, 
684 BROADWAY, DEPT E€N-98C, 
NEW YorK, 12, N.Y., U.S.A. 


advising categories of 


INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 
service of rennet owe, 
we 
bachenge 


14-18 
N 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


SALZBURG SEMINAR ‘ 
IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON, SALZBURG. AUSTRIA 
Scholarships are offered for the following stesions : 


AMERK — aoe roaacv 
January 8 February 4. 196 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY IN A 
Februery 12 to March 11. 1961. 


LITERATURE. THOUGHT, AND SOCIETY 
March 1% to April 15, 1961. 


Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level. Admission 
is granted for ae of ability and accomplishment. Genera) 
age range 

For further tafesmmanion and apetiestion forms, please write 
= J: Salzburg Seminar, Upper Brook Street. 


B.SC{ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Preperes students for this De (obtainable 
-— ff SR, for those 
appointments commerce oF . 


Grn tas mor prumicinal posts —_Pronbectan 
cc ae feoden Duates c. 


NING. 
ae en® older ——- “s-month and Spamstns 
t4-week courses —Write Organist Secretary, Davies's. 156 
Holland Park Arenur. W 1! rank 4654. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Pst 1894) provides Postal Courses in « wide 
the two © for Londor 


internations! 
Victoria Street, cates” re. 4. 


ERICA 


AMERICAN 


iy 


iv 

—— eo OCB. Law 

ja. - ore —- S —a 
MOLSEY TALL, OxPOmb. 


PERT POSTAL TUITION 


fer Examinations —8.Sc.(Econ ), Law Aone 

Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export 

General Certificate of Education, cic Also te practical 
(non-cramimation) courses in business subjects.—Write to-day 
for free prospectus ander advice, mentioning examination of 
subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ‘ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victorfa Street, London, £.C.4. 


Lobdon. €.C.4. 
(Qverveas Sid 


. exams 
Statistical. other 
from FE. W Shaw 

DEPT. PF.) 


Published by The Economist 
UK «4 
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it is well known that the Motor Industry is one of 
the most advanced industries in the efficiency of 
it's handling methods. It is therefore significant 
that so many car manufacturers have adopted 


fork truck handling in their organisations 


and have chosen 


'o OcPT ery cCoveEentear 
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